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THE COMING SESSION. 


OR several years the substance of Speeches from the 
Throne has been judiciously kept secret until they have 
been actually delivered. Only the members of the Cabinet know 
the proposals or explanations which will be submitted to Par- 
jiament on Thursday next. It is not generally expected that 
measures of the highest importance will be brought forward 
bya Government which is not more inclined to revolutionary 
changes than the country at large. Attempts will perhaps be 
made to surprise or conciliate the House of Commons by 
schemes of administrative improvement; but in adopting, two 
years ago, the almost unanimous opinion of Parliament, the 
Ministry finally repudiated all pretensions to the character of 
Parliamentary Reformers. There will be no question of over- 
throwing the Constitution; there are few economical possi- 
bilities of change remaining, and the Church is not in danger ; 
but a Session has seldom commenced in which the possession 
of political power depended so entirely on the judgment and 
conduct of contending parties. According to all probability, 
the Conservatives will make a strong push for office, and 
Mr. Cospen is by no means likely to have modified his 
antipathy to Lord Patmerston. ‘The result of the im- 
pending contest will probably depend on the selection 
of the field of battle; and the Government has the great 
advantage of acting on the defensive. Mr. DisrarEL1 would 
have a decisive majority if he could devise a vote in which his 
own followers would concur with the extreme Liberals on the 
other side; but the task is difficult, and his attempts to 
achieve it have hitherto consisted of a series of blunders. It is 
idleto purchase Irish support by advocating Papal pretensions 
or Galway jobs, at the cost of alienating all the respectable 
part of the regular Opposition. Mr. Disragti’s memorable 
demand for retrenchment might possibly have been more po- 
pular if it had not been accompanied by a recommendation of 
absolute and habitual subserviency to the Emperor of the 
Frencu. Nevertheless, it is true that if he has failed to bring his 
party into power, his defeat is not exclusively owing to his own 
want of judgment. No combination of circumstances has yet 
occurred which could have enabled the Opposition to defeat the 
Government; and, but for Mr. Disrac.’s restless energy, the 
old traditions of party warfare would have been interrupted, or 
pethaps forgotten. He may possibly be rewarded by the 
revival of old-fashioned hostilities in the coming Session. 
_ Experience has shown that it is safer to attack the acts or 
indiscretions of particular departments, than to lead a general 
assault on the policy of the Government. Mr. Grapstone, 
though he is a formidable antagonist, frequently lays himself 
open to criticism through his habit of inventing paradoxical 
Teasons even for sound conclusions. In the present year, 
however, the Budget will not be easily assailable, as it will 
almost certainly include a reduction of taxes, founded on a 
diminution of outlay. The increase of revenue will have 
covered the deficiency which had for two or three years 
become habitual, and a Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
almost always exercise his own discretion in disposing of a 
surplus. ‘The abolition of the paper duty is the only measure of 
fiscal relief which has been seriously resisted, and the ground 
of opposition was not that the repeal of the law was inexpedient, 
but that there was no surplus to justify the sacrifice. In 
the same year in which the paper duty was retained by the 
House of “Lords, the duty on wine was reduced without 
effective resistance. In the following Session, Mr. GLADSTONE 
succeeded in abolishing the excise on paper, notwithstanding 
Mr. Disragxi’s attempt to transfer the reduction to the tea 
duty. It is invidious to propose an alternative remission when 
the Government offers to dispense with any special impost. 
Whether Mr. Grapsrone selects direct or indirect taxes 
for reduction, the classes which he desires to relieve will 
Tesent the withdrawal of the boon through Mr. Disrag.i’s 


interference ; while the objects of his own hypothetical bounty 
will not be proportionally grateful to a patron who has no im- 
mediate power to reduce either the income-tax or the tea duty. 
Ach of Ministry, and perhaps a dissolution, must intervene 
before the production of a rival Budget, while the CuaNnceLtor 
of the Excueqver will offer immediate relief as the reward of 
an assenting vote. If the income-tax could be reduced to 
sixpence, or even to sevenpence in the pound, there would 
be little advantage in proving that the surplus might be better 
employed. A recurrence to the scale of tea duties which was 
arranged in 1853, although it is perhaps less urgent, would 
be sufficiently beneficial and popular to defeat all attempts at 
opposition. Even if there were no remission of taxes, a dimi- 
nution in the army and navy estimates would tend to defeat 
the factious alliance with Mr.Cospen. In representing him- 
self as the advocate of retrenchment, Mr. Disraewi lost the 
opportunity of becoming the patriotic champion of national 
defences. His denunciations of the extravagance of the 


Mini will not be easily reconciled with the censure 
which he might be inclined to direct against unseasonable 
parsimony. 


On the whole, the Government may consider itself 
unusually secure on the side of Mr. GLapstone, so that it 
will be at leisure to meet any embarrassments which may 
arise from Lord epistolary fluency. Lord Dersy 
will have ample materials for an amusing speech, and, 
if the wonderful project of installing the Pore at 
Malta had, by some inconceivable chance, been realized, so 
capricious a blunder might, perhaps, have been fatal to the 
Government. An idle conversation and an abortive crotchet 
may provoke Parliament to laughter but not to indignant 
censure; and Lord RvssE.t, as a practised debater, will not 
want materials for recrimination against his assailant. It was, 
after all, not so absurd to offer the Pore a residence in an 
English possession as to assert that the maintenance of the 
Temporal Power was a necessary part of English policy. The 
more recent mistake may be plausibly ascribed to an excess of 
generous sympathy with the cause of Italian independence ; 
nor will the irritation which the report produced among 
French politicians affect the judgment or the feelings of Parlia- 
ment. On the Italian question in general, Lord Russet. 
represents English opinion, which Lord Derrsy has repeatedly 
defied with imprudent sincerity. In the last session Mr. 
DisrakEti protested against the possible retirement of the 
Pore to France, as a grave political danger. It is 
difficult to say whether it is more unwise to invite 
the Port to Malta or to object to his settling at Avignon. 
The leaders of the Opposition will find little difficulty in 
exposing some errors in the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment; but, if past experience may be trusted, as soon as they 
propound a system of their own they will offend the feeling of 
the country and alienate a large section of their own supporters. 
In maintaining close friendship with Italy, and in encouraging 
the aspirations of Greece, Lord Patmerstox’s Government has 
extended the influence and satisfied the conscience of England. 
The proposal of surrendering the Ionian Protectorate will no 
doubt be fully discussed, but it may be questioned whether 
the majority of the House of Commons will be disposed to 
censure strongly the conduct of the Government. 

The leaders of the Opposition will probably be imprudent 
enough to pledge themselves to the immediate recognition of the 
Confederate States. A well-founded conviction that the Union 
can never be restored by no means justifies an official declaration 
that it is finally dissolved. As long as the Federal armies are 
quartered in formidable strength on Confederate territory, 
a recognition of the insurgent Government would be in direct 
violation of all established precedent; and even if all legal 
objections were removed, it would be absurd and useless to 
commence a diplomatic intercourse with a State which is 
shut out from the rest of the world by a blockade. A more 
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conclusive argument against any attack on the neutral policy of 
the Ministry is to be found in the certainty that three-fourths 
of the House of Commons would oppose any direct or indirect 
project of intervention. No amount of vague declamation on 
Lancashire distress will obscure the clear perception that war 
would be unjustifiable, and that any measure short of war 
would be ineffectual. The employment of friendly offices 
between the belligerents is unobjectionable in theory ; but the 
Government for the time being must necessarily be the judge 
of the time and occasion for negotiation, Mr. Disraevi will 
probably confine himself to sarcasm and general censure in 
dealing with American topics. There is no question on which 
the Government is more secure against practical opposition. 
The vituperation which has been heaped upon England both 
by the North and by the South is the best proof of the wisdom 
of total abstinence from a participation in an alien quarrel. 


Although it is not easy to conjecture the possible occasion of 
a Ministerial defeat, there will be no difficulty in finding an 
excuse for a change of Government, if the House of Commons 
really desires it. The China vote and the Conspiracy vote 
had been previously unforeseen, and in both instances an 
irritable feeling against the Gevernment rendered a coalition of 
hostile sections practicable. Lord PaLmerston’s more sanguine 
opponents believe that his hold on Parliament and the country is 
once more shaken, and if their opinion is well founded, the most 
insignificant proposition may serve for the foundation of a da- 
maging or decisive division. In the last extremity, the Muxister 
would almost certainly resort to a dissolution ; and the dislike of | 
members to precipitate a meeting with their constituents will 
moderate their zeal in opposition. As Lord Dersy dissolved 
four years ago, no plausible objection could be raised to the 
employment of the same resource by Lord Patmerstox. On 
the whole, the Government has a chance, but by no means a | 
certainty, of surviving the Session. 


PRUSSIA. 


it appears to be the mission of the King of Prussia to 
train his subjects in the doctrines of constitutional law. 
He at once prevents Constitutional Government getting a feeble 
hold of the people by winning too easy a triumph; and he 
manages, with a kind of heaven-directed innocence, to lead 
his subjects to the very points which it is most necessary 
they should thoroughly comprehend, and have well settled 
once for all. It may be confidently asserted that the two 
cardinal maxims of Constitutional. Government are, that the 
people shall only be taxed by its representatives, and that the | 


Ministers of the Crown are responsible to the nation. These | 
are the two doctrines, a recognition of which the King of | 
Prussia is now forcing on his subjects. Last year the | 
Ministry could not get the supplies they wanted for the army, 
and the Kine announced that, if a proper Budget were not 
granted, he must do without a Budget, and tax the people as 
he pleased. This provoked an opposition so firm, so unani- 
mous, and so moderate, as to have done more for the political 
education of Prussia than a quarter of a century of more 
placid times could have been expected to have done. ‘The 
question was put to the whole of the nation, in the most 
striking form possible, whether the Constitution was to be a 
mere farce or not; and there could be no doubt what the | 
answer of the nation was. But the interval between the 
close of the last and the opening of the present Session was 
marked, not only by the growth of a strong national feeling 
against the pretensions of the Crown, but also by a most in- 
judicious attempt of the Ministry to hoodwink the opinion of 
Europe, and to confuse the convictions of Ptussians themselves, 
by a series of sham deputations, which were supposed to be 
rushing to the foot of the throne in a burning desire to vindi- 
cate faithful Prusvia from the imputation of any intention of 
thwarting and opposing her beloved Sovereign. When, 
therefore, the House of Representatives again met, it 
had not only to reassert its exclusive right to tax the 
people, but it was moved with a natural wish to express 
its indignation and its contempt for the Ministers. M. von 
Bismark — whether under what is called in France “the 
“inspiration of the highest influences,” or from a personal 
ignorance of, or disregard for, the position of Ministers in a | 
constitutional country — boldly asserted that no distinction 
could be made between the Kine and his Government, 
and that to blame the Ministers was to insult the Crown. 
The House appears to have done the wisest thing it could. | 
It simply laughed at the Minister, and proceeded to draw up | 
and discuss its Address. There was still sufficient tenderness | 
for the feelings of the Kine in Prussia, to make some among 

the Liberal members hesitate at first whether the Address 


should tell the truths that have to be told simply and 
severely. But the bulk of the Liberal party were very pro- 
perly of opinion that, if they conceived the two cardinal doc- 
trines of Constitutional Government to be at stake, they had 
better not be timid or reserved in the language they used; 
and they decided that the Kina ought to have it bro 
before him, in such a way as to preclude all mistake, that he 
is setting himself against the feeling, and opinion, and sense of 
right of their country. An Address framed in this spirit was 
proposed to the Chamber, and has been carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

At first sight it may be thought strange that the Kine can 
possibly think he has a shadow of justification, and that the 
nation still seems so far to understand and sympathize with him 
that there appears to be no personal hostility to him, and nothing 
in the least like way | or disaffection. The Prussiang 
evidently think that the Krxe is wrong, and mistaken, and 
misled, but not that he is treacherous or inclined to break hig 
word, and to govern in defiance of his pledges. The reason 
probably is, that Prussia is passing through a transition which 
it took England a very long time to pass through—the transi- 
tion from a country with a Constitution to a country witha 
Constitutional Government. What the Kine evidently under- 
stands by a Constitution—and what, it must be confessed, many 
Continental nations in our own days are content a Constitution 
should mean—is an agreement that the Sovereign will govern, 
but will put himself, in governing, under certain restraints, 
He will allow his subjects, for example, to know what is goipg, 
on in the administration of affairs; he will let the laws reach 
all men equally; he will not persecute those with whom he 
differs in religion. But he is still to govern. He is to defend 
the country from foes within and without. He is to have an 
army which he undertakes shall be an efficient one, and with 
which he will ward off or defeat invaders. He is to take 
his proper part in the councils of Europe, and to see 
that the interests of his country are carefully provided 
for. He is to select the men best fitted to carry on his 
government, and to give or withdraw his confidence and 
favour as he pleases. For a great many centuries after 
Englishmen had constitutional rights, this was very much 
the theory of the Court of England; and it is not to 
be wondered at that a Monarchy which has only had for a 
hundred years an existence worth speaking of, which owed 
that existence to a military despotism more rigid than the 
despotisms which surrounded it, which has only recently 
bound itself by a Constitution, and which regarded that Con- 
stitution as a wonderful act of grace and favour, should cling 


| to this theory as long as it can. It seems to the Kune like 


turning the work upside down, that he, the successor of the 
great Freperick, should be obliged to ask a pack of traders 
and professors how large an army he may have, and that he 
should be told that the Count he selects to be his chief Minister 
is not the right sort of man for the place. Most happily for 
Prussia, the nation comprehends the view taken by the Kine,and 
is anxious to avoid a direct collision with his authority, while 
at the same time it is quite resolute in its determination to have 
the Royal theory of the Constitution exploded, and the theory of 
real Constitutional Government substituted. A wise Sovereign 
might easily take advantage of the present crisis to gain great 
fame and popularity, and at the same time to retain all that is 
substantial in kingly power. Wutu1am I. is far too obstinate 
and dull to take this advantage; but he has to do with a 
long-suffering people, and if he is brought to make conces- 
sions, he will probably have the satisfaction of finding that 
they are eagerly welcomed, and all his opposition and 
hesitation readily forgotten. 


M. voy Bismarx thoughtit incumbenton him to give an official 
denial to the charge that he has sought to quiet the public at 
home by getting up difliculties abroad. But this denial was 
official, and no one probably looked on it as more than a piece 
of formal business. It is, perhaps, untrue that the purpose 0 
the Minister had been, consciously to himself, to effect this 
stroke of policy; but he has undoubtedly been willing to 


' make it clear to his ng ga that, although he is unconsti- 


tutional in Prussia itself, he pursues what is generally con- 
sidered the standing policy of a Liberal Ministry in Prussia 
when he deals with neighbouring States. The reaction 
which gave M. Mantevurre, so long a lease of power 
was intimately associated with the supreme influence 


of Austria at Berlin. A Minister, therefore, who, 


like M. von Bismark, goes out of his way to annoy 
and oppose Austria, gives a pledge to his countrymen 
that he is not a party to any general conspiracy i 
the interests of despotism. But a general opposition 
to Austria is nothing to the step which Prussia has lately 
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taken at Frankfort. As all parties are agreed that the Bun 
must be reformed, each party is trying to have it reformed so 
as to suit its own purposes; and Austria recently proposed a 
plan of reform which, while of a nominal character for all the 
urposes which the Bund ought to,serve, was yet contrived 
to suit the views of South Germany. Prussia, as was to be 
expected, used her utmost efforts to defeat this, and managed 
to obtain a majority, although a bare majority, against the pro- 
sal. But this was not all. The representative of Prussia 
was instructed to say that his Government would consider all 
reforms of the Federal League incomplete which did not 
include the institution of a great assembly to be elected by 
the German people. This is the very thing, of all others, 
most hateful to the petty Sovereigns of the League, and most 
desired by the national and liberal party in every State. Prussia, 
therefore, in making this declaration, took a great step forward 
towards making herself the head and champion of this party. 
An assembly of representatives of the German people is a 
mere castle in the air at present, but it is a castle in the air 
that haunts the minds of the enthusiastic and aspiring portion 
of the nation; and Prussia, by encouraging the hope that it 
will some day be built on solid ground, cuts herself from the 
reactionary party in Germany, which looks on all great assem- 
blies as snares and delusions. The firmness, too, with which 
the Prussian Ministry has forced on Germany the Commercial 
Treaty with France, is another sign that, in their opinion, 
Prussia ought to play a part more independent and liberal 
than she has done. The mistake of M. von Bismark and his 
colleagues—if they really make it, and do not merely pretend 
to make it to please the Kixc—is, that they suppose it possible 
to pursue a liberal policy abroad, and to stand upon Divine 
right and the irresponsibility of Ministers at home. We may 
be sure that the two things cannot go on together, and if the 
King of Prussia takes to advocating the claims of the 
German people to a national representation, he must learn to 
think a little differently of himself and his position, and be 
content with the sad and humble lot of a crowned and 
anointed Monarch, who must ask people for their money 
before he spends it on soldiering, and who must dismiss his 
Ministers when they are unpopular. 


AMERICA, 


F the termination of the American war is already possible, 
the cautious and conciliatory proposal of the French 
Government may facilitate the commencement of negotiations. 
The offer of mediation which was formerly discountenanced 
by England ahd Russia involved an armistice by sea which 
would have established the independence of the Confederacy 
by putting an end to the blockade. The Emperor Napo.eon 
is now careful to profess his friendship for the Government of 
Washington, and to explain that negotiation between the 
belligerents would not be inconsistent with the continuance of 
hostilities. Remarking, with truth, that recourse to the good 
offices of foreign Powers is not incompatible with the dignity 
of a great people, the Emperor suggests the alternative of dis- 
pensing with foreign mediation. Representatives from both 
parties might meet in a city which could be declared neutral, 
and they might consider “ whether secession is the unavoid- 
“ able extremity, and whether the recollection of former times 
“and common interests is not more powerful than the causes 
“which have brought the two peoples under arms.” The 
English Government has probably not been invited to concur 
in the recent overture, which is unexceptionable in its form 
and in its apparent purpose. The professed antipathy of the 
Federal States to England would ensure a discourteous reply to 
any proposal which could be perverted into an attempt at inter- 
ference ; and, in the interests of peace, it is better to profit by 
the untiring deference of the Northern Americans to the Impe- 
rial Government of France. The Cabinet of Washington will 
not be offended by the contemporaneous project of establishing 
a Latin Empire as a rival to the United States in the Western 
hemisphere. The French despatch offers no special facilities 
for negotiation, but it may furnish an excuse for advances 
towards the Confederate Government. The Democrats will 
hot fail to urge the expediency of a compromise, and, by an 
odd coincidence, the principal organ of the Abolitionists in New 
York has lately recommended the acceptance of foreign media- 
tion. It is not in North American nature to approve of any 
arbitrator, except on the assumption that he is pledged as a 
Partisan; and accordingly Switzerland is selected as umpire, on 
© ground that the Federal Government some years ago sup- 
—— by force the secession of the Sonderbund. As, however, 
he South might object to the choice, it is hinted that the media- 
tion of Russia would not be absolutely inadmissible. If the 


extreme Republicans really concur with the Democrats 
in a desire to terminate the war, the French proposal 
may not improbably lead to negotiation, although an ar- 
mistice seems at present impracticable. The announcement 
in Congress, that it will be n to borrow two millions 
sterling a week for the next six months, might well convince 
prudent politicians of the expediency of terminating the conflict. 

The balanced fortunes of the war show the improbability of 
a decisive result. The Federal defeat at Fredericksburg has 
been balanced at Murfreesborough, by the first Northern 
victory in a great pitched battle which has yet been achieved. 
In the still more recent attack on Vicksburg, the Federal 
troops have been utterly defeated ; but the flotilla which had 
conveyed the besieging army took the opportunity of its 
retreat to capture a body of Confederates which is said to 
have consisted of 7,000 men. Farther South, General Banks 
and Admiral Farracur are supposed to have suffered a repulse 
at Port Hudson. In the State of Mississippi, General Grant 
has fallen back on Oxford, having probably lost his railway 
communication with the North; and in Tennessee, the Con- 
federates, now commanded by General LonestrREet, are once 
more threatening General Rosencranz, and intercepting his 
supplies. In the remotest part of the former Union, General 
Maacruper has re-captured the capital of Texas; and one 
of the ships which guarded the fort during the Northern occu- 
pation now sails under the Confederate flag. A contest at once so 
bloody and so indecisive proves, not that the assailant is over- 
matched, but that he is not strong enough to terminate the war 
by conquest and subjugation. The Seceding States, though they 
have retired from their original frontiers, have abundantly 
proved their power and will to maintain their independent 
organization. ‘The danger arising from their defeat at Mur- 
freesborough is not that the Confederate Government will be 
forced to submit, but that the upland region of Eastern 
Tennessee will, like Western Virginia, ultimately form a part 
of the Northern Union. If a were now concluded on 
the basis of the actual position of the belligerents, the larger 
portion of the Border States would be separated from the 
South, with which they were formerly identified in sentiment 
and policy. The mouths of the Mississippi, with a great part 
of Louisiana, are still occupied by Federal troops, but in any 
possible negotiation the Confederacy would insist on the reco- 
very of New Orleans, and of the different points on the sea- 
coast which have been seized by the invaders. On the 
whole, the progress and prospects of the campaign offer no 
obstacle to the early conclusion of peace. Notwithstanding 
their courage and their great resources, both belligerents must 
require repose, and the Confederates more especially would 
have reason to welcome relief from their unexampled exer- 
tions and sufferings. They are well aware that the Democrats, 
who are rapidly resuming their former influence in the North, 
consistently protested, down to the outbreak of the war, 
against the right of coercion. In any negotiation for peace, 
the Confederates would have in part to deal with sympathetic 
politicians, who participate in the Southern abhorrence of 
New England, and consider Abolitionism more objectionable 
than slaveholding. 

Nevertheless, the political obstacles to a compromise seem 
at present almost insuperable. If any meaning can be attached 
to Mr. Jerrerson Davis's recent declarations — and, more 
especially, to his important Message to the Southern Congress— 
the Confederate Government will absolutely refuse to treat on 
any footing except the recognition of independence. Mary- 
land, Kentucky, and Western Virginia might be abandoned 
under the pressure of necessity, and the South has repeatedly 
offered the amplest guarantees for the free navigation of 
the Mississippi; and the arrangement of commercial re- 
lations along the land frontier, although it would raise 
many complications, might be adjusted by aid of the mutual 
compromises which must ultimately be devised whenever the 
war comes to an end. Notwithstanding the boastful language 
of the North, it seems possible that the independence of the 
Southern States might even now be conceded. Acquiescence 
in secession was almost as universal, two years ago, as the 
apparent unanimity in warlike measures which followed the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter ; and neither the South nor the 
North would have entered into the contest, if its extent and 
bitterness had been understood beforehand. Both parties 
have since had opportunity to profit by experience; and the 
recognition of Southern rights, which was almost volunteered 
at the beginning of 1861, would be recommended in 1863 by 
more conclusive arguments. Mr. Seymour, Governor of New 
York, who is now perhaps the principal leader of the Demo- 
cratic pert , was one of the first to proclaim the impossibility 
of reclaiming the seceders by force. Mr. Sewarp himself. 
expressed a similar opinion only a few months before he 
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commenced the ridiculous series of despatches in which 
he informed foreign Powers of the certainty that the Union 
would be restored by the triumph of Federal arms. If 
the Republicans had not unnecessarily envenomed the contest, 
their political opponents might still have a chance of re- 
pairing the blunders of the Government. 


Mr. Lrxcoty’s Proclamation places the most insurmountable 
impediment in the way of peaceful negotiation. Even if the 
just resentment which it has provoked were to yield to con- 
siderations of prudence, the lawless confiscation of slave property 
can neither be acknowledged by the South nor readily repu- 
diated by the North. The alternative of pecuniary compensa- 
tion would not be accepted by the Confederate Government ; 
nor is it credible that any Federal Commissioner would un- 
dertake to pay four hundred millions sterling as the price of 
property belonging to a foreign and independent community. 
The leading politicians of the South feel a double indignation 
at a policy which purports at the same time to produce social 


and political revolution. General Burter informs applauding 
audiences, in New York and Boston, that at New Orleans he | 
had deliberately converted the struggle into a war of the poor | 
against the rich. The part of Ropixs Hoop, or of the un- 
just giant in the Fairy Queen, has in allages been admired by | 
the populace. A certain portion of wisdom, of knowledge, and | 
of honesty is required to appreciate the wickedness of bribing 
the lower classes into treason by offering them the plunder of | 
their betters. Mr. P. A. Taytor lately informed his consti- | 
tuents at Leicester that the real seceders were only | 
three or four hundred thousand slaveholders, who were | 
surrounded by six millions of penniless idlers, equally | 
unconnected with capital and with labour. As the population | 
which is insolently nicknamed “the mean whites ” is certainly | 
not maintained by a poor-rate, it is difficult to understand | 
how it survives and multiplies without either property or | 
wages. If General Butter or Mr. Taytor were in the right, 
the leaders of secession would have proved, by their organiza- 
tion of the whole community for the purpose of the war, a 
genius for command which would fully justify their political 
supremacy. The truth is—as Mr. Buarr, of Missouri, some 
time since explained in Congress — that the poorer white in- 
habitants of the Southern States resent even more bitterly 
than the landowners any attempt to place the negroes on an 
equality with themselves, or to bring them into competition 
for employment. General Butier’s scheme of dividing a 
contented population, by appealing to the envy and cupidity 
of the poor, is not less unpardonable than Mr. Lrxconn’s reck- 
less invitation to a servile massacre. 


For the purpose of the present argument, it is sufficient 
to point out that if peace is for the time unattainable, the 
responsibility rests with the Abolitionists, with the violent 
Republicans, and, above all, with the Government. While 
soldiers like M‘Cretian and Rosencranz have been prose- 
cuting the struggle by legitimate methods, civilian upstarts, 
including General Butter, have done their utmost to carry 
on war so as to render reconciliation impossible. Even the 
Federal Cabinet, if negotiations were opened, could scarcely 
instruct its agents to demand either the universal emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, or the spoliation of the owners of property 
for the benefit of the poor. The clients who have been 
wantonly retained must be abandoned by their officious 
patrons, if any attempt is made to escape from 
the necessity of an internecine war. If the South were 
willing to return to the Union, still larger concessions 
must be made to the champions of Southern rights and 
Southern institutions. By surrendering the claim to inde- 
pendence, Mr. Jerrerson Davis might pérhaps compel his 
bitterest opponents to sacrifice, in exchange, all the principles 
which they have professed since the beginning of the war. 
As the recognition of the Confederacy by the. North will be 
the first condition of peace, it seems incredible that the 
threats which have been held out by Mr. Lixcotn and his 
lieutenants can, for the present, be either retracted on one side 


or tolerated by the other. 


THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


if was a matter of reasonable expectation that the Great 
Exhibition would be better appreciated abroad than it 
has been here. A lion, like a prophet, seldom receives 
honour in his own country. The Exhibitors in England have 
been disappointed of the State pageant which was promised to 
them; and the disappointment has been embittered by the 
singularly insulting character of the reason which was alleged 
in its excuse. It was not worth while, they were told, to 
give the Prince of Watrs the trouble of distributing the | 


prizes to them, because they and their affairs were so pro- 
foundly uninteresting to the British public, that even the 
presence of a Prince would not suffice to secure a decent 
attendance of spectators. No such derogatory apprehensions 
were felt, or at least expressed, in Paris. The Exhibitors 
there enjoyed the benefit; whatever it might have been, of all 
the pretentious ceremonial in which the Second Empire 
delights to disport itself on occasions of political impor- 
tance. The honours conferred on them by Imperial favour 
were most appropriately bestowed. They had done their part 
well in a great show — and in France shows are a matter of 
serious State policy. They are the cheap defence of order— 
the breakwater which the Saviour of society opposes to the 
revolutionary passions of his people. The love of freedom 
may be strong in France; but the love of sights is stronger, 
To a Frenchman, political activity is only one — and that not 
the most captivating — among many forms of excitement. So 
long as the Emperor preserves his subjects from the demon 
of ennui, he may do what he likes with the liberty of the Press, 
He is right, therefore, to cherish shows and all who take a part 
in them. The English pageant did not, it is true, take place 
upon his territory ; but it was not the less potent in furnish- 
ing employment and gossip for millions of his subjects. And 
the few who came over here would suffer but few in- 
fluences that would have seemed demoralizing to Imperial 
ideas. Their experience of our institutions was too brief 
to have been instructive. It would have been difficult w 
exhibit the fruits of English modes of government in a 
more unprepossessing light than as they were exemplified in 
the management of the great Brompton show-room. No 


| more plausible illustration could be given of the favourite 


doctrine of Imperialists, that what constitutional countries 
gain in freedom they lose in efficiency of administration. 


If it had merely contained a string of compliments to the 
| Exhibitors, there would have been nothing noteworthy in the 
| speech of Sunday last. But the Emperor took the oppor- 
| tunity of delivering to his subjects the most remarkable 
lecture that ever fell from the lips of a despotic sovereign. 
In appearance, it was a formal renunciation of Imperial ideas. 
The text was England; the matter of the discourse was the 
superiority of English political habits and institutions to those 
of France. The effect upon his subjects of sentiments which 
would have called down a warning upon any journal that had 
produced them as its own, must have been startling. The 
simple-minded among them may perhaps have been 
inclined to believe that constitutional doctrines had 
made a convert of their arch-enemy at last. Possibly, 
those who do not believe in political conversions may have 
been disposed to think he had gone mad when they read the 
remarkable sentences—‘‘ You must in fact have been struck in 
“England by the unrestricted liberty allowed to the mani- 
“ festation of all opinions, as well as to the development of 
“all interests. You have observed the perfect order main- 
“ tained in the midst of lively discussions, and the dangers of 
“competition.” It is undoubtedly difficult to define with 
confidence the motives which prompted what seems, at first 
sight, so damaging a confession. The explanation which 


| follows it, that France would enjoy the same liberties if 
_ France were good enough to deserve them, only makes the 


speech more unintelligible still. ‘To the vain, self-sufficient 
people of France, a more irritating home truth could not 
possibly have been told. An enumeration of one’s neighbour's 
merits is by far the most exasperating form of objurgation to 
which peccant mortality can be made to listen. If an indig- 
nant nurse wishes to aggravate dirty Master Franxy beyond 
all bounds, she draws his attention to a nice new frock which 
has been given to his cousin, Master Jonnyy, because he is 
such a good clean boy. 


The Emperor knows his subjects well; and it is probable 
he must have had some weighty motive adequate to counter- 
vail the irritation which his words were obviously calculated 
to produce. ‘There is, undoubtedly, something alarming in so 
emphatic a declaration in favour of freedom of opinion, It is 
difficult to banish the recollection of another speech, addressed 
to another mercantile audience, which was equally emphatic, 
on behalf of peace. On the eve of the intrigues by which the 
Russian war was brought about, the Emperor was careful to 
inform the world that the Empire was Peace. In the midst of 
a most relentless system of Press warnings, he now pronounces 
an ostentatious panegyric upon freedom of opinion. 
Emperor is a scrupulous observer of his own precedents; and 
he would only have been acting in consistency with his own 
past proceedings if he had uttered those sentences as the 
prelude of a new and more merciless attack upon the 
Press. Inasmuch, however, as it would be difficult for 
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him to proceed much further in this direction than he has 
gone already, it is a more probable conjecture that he is 
only engaged in counteracting the evil influences which an 
extension of English intercourse might be supposed to exercise. 
He made a true boast when he claimed to “ understand his 
“epoch.” He knows, what no other European despot 
appears to have learned, that the advance of liberty cannot be 
repelled, but may be out-mancuvred. He makes no anti- 
quated claims, and clings to no medieval doctrines. He 
never meets any of the demands of modern opinion with an 
absolute negative. Government by representative assemblies 
is one of the requirements of the age, and, accordingly, he 
formally sets them up, with a suffrage as popular as it can be 
made. But what he has yielded in gross, he takes back in 
detail. The regulations which trammel the legislative assem- 
blies are so contrived that they are powerless to control 
the Government; and, as a further precaution, the elections 
which supply them are so manipulated that the main body 
of the legislators are mere Imperial nominees. In the 
same spirit, the irremovability of the highest judges is 
fully guaranteed; but their prospects of advancement 
are made so to depend upon the favour of the Government 
that their claim to independence is nearly illusory. But the 
keystone of all this system is the absolute subjection of the 
Press. The principle of reconquering large concessions b 
administrative contrivances could never be carried out if eac 
crafty maneuvre were liable to be proclaimed and criticised 
by acute and hostile writers. To the subjection of the 
Press, therefore, the Emperor has resolutely clung. Any 
other concession his skilful employés will take care to 
neutralize. But the concession that should place the 
whole swarm of them under a glass beehive, and expose 
their ingenious operations to the light of day, would 
be the death-warrant of Imperialism. While the Imperial 
rule, therefore, has gradually grown lighter upon almost every 
other point, it has lain heavier and heavier upon the Press. 
The only difficulty to the continuance of this policy is the 
example of England. A desire for the liberty of the Press is 
the one dangerous wish which a familiarity with England is 
likely to implant in a Frenchman’s breast. It is the only 
fruit of English liberty which strikes the imagination of a 
passing sojourner. He feels no inclination to change the 
Government which has produced Paris for that which has 
uced London ; but the difference between the Times and 
the Constitutionnel must excite some slight regret. It is evident 
that those whose function it is to feel the pufse of opinion in 
France have detected traces of some such tendency. The 
Emperor resorts to his usual strategy. He does not excite 
antagonism by a direct refusal. He knows that that, like all 
other aspirations after freedom, cannot be openly resisted, but 
may be easily befooled. He is perfectly ready to agree with 
his people upon any number of general principles; his only 
difference of opinion is upon the time and circumstances 
which are suitable for their application. He comes forward 
spontaneously to praise what they have all been, in their hearts, 
admiring. He even dwells with eloquence upon the industrial 
advantages which are the reward of a perfect freedom of 
opinion. But as regards the bestowal of that blessing upon 
his own country, he significantly points to the dread spectre 
which originally frightened France into his arms. He hints 
at the “ incendiary torch,” the “ destroying ” agency, the liberty 
that does not respect the bases upon which society and power 
test. No one, he would have them to understand, is more 
eager for the establishment of “ perfect liberty” than he is; but 
France, he intimates, is still a long way from having “ con- 
“solidated the indispensable bases” for that dangerous gift. 
Tn other words, so long as the terror of the Red Republic can 
be appealed to with effect, so long the newspaper press will 
Temain enslaved. How the political education necessary for 
the exercise of perfect liberty is ever to be attained by a 
people who are barred from the interchange of political 
a is a problem which he has not deemed it necessary 
solve, 


POLAND, 


Sars wrongs and sufferings of Poland once more arouse the 

indignation of Europe against cruel and blundering mis- 
tule, and call forth the sympathy due to its unhappy victims. 
The chronic disaffection of an oppressed people, whose attach- 
ment an alien Government has rarely made even a pretence of 
seeking to conciliate, has again exploded in revolt, under the 
Pressure of an intolerable act of administrative tyranny; and 
again the strength of military despotism is tasked to repress 
and punish “revolutionary excesses” which are but the 
tesult and reaction of worse excesses of its own. It is not 


difficult to anticipate the issue of a struggle between the forces 
of the Russian Empire and scattered bands of half-armed and 
starving insurgents, fighting without leaders, without military 
organization, and without a plan. Sooner or later, “ order” 
will be only too effectually restored, and the hapless survivors 
of an abortive struggle will expiate their rashness in the 
mines of Siberia, or in the condemned regiments of the 
Imperial army. But these are not days when opinion sides 
with power, simply as power. The mora! judgment of Europe 
will reach, with censures which cannot be safely disregarded, 
the responsible authors of this latest outbreak of a much- 
enduring race. 


Now that we are beginning to learn something more of the 
nature and causes of the rising of the 22nd inst. than was to 
be gathered from the brief hints conveyed in official tele- 
grams, it is not wholly impossible to understand the impulse 
which has driven thousands of the youth of Poland into hope- 
less revolt against a power which enthusiasm itself can hardly 
have dreamed of successfully resisting. The Russian accounts 
tell us of the “ machinations of the revolutionary party,” of a 
meditated ‘“‘second massacre of St. Bartholomew,” and the 
like; and it is true that the first reported movements of the 
insurgents indicate an amount of concert which may be 
reasonably attributed to the influence of a secret organization. 
There are few traces, however, in their proceedings, of a 
distinct political purpose of any kind, and the insurrection 
appears to have been mainly an outburst of natural rage and 
terror against the attempted enforcement of a measure of 
unbearable cruelty. There is no occasion to look beyond the 
simple fact that, for the first time since the death of the Emperor 
Nicuo.as, the Russian Government had determined on carry- 
ing out the conscription in Poland, and on carrying it out in 
a form of iniquitous partiality which almost passes belief. 
Instead of levying its compulsory recruits in the old way by 
lot, we are told that the authorities arbitrarily designated 
those whom they deemed best fitted for the service, and, more- 
over, that they filled up the lists exclusively from the popula- 
tion of the towns. This inconceivably tyrannical measure — 
determined upon, it is said, after long hesitation, and in oppo- 
sition to the earnest advice and remonstrances of so eminent 
a servant of the Imperial Crown as Prince OrLorrF — was 
actually brought into operation about the middle of the pre- 
sent month. Nightly razzias were made by the military and 
police in the homes of the young men doomed by this fear- 
ful decree, and thousands of youths were torn from their 
families to undergo life-long exile in its worst form. If it be 
true, as there is no reason to doubt, that the terror caused 
this measure was the immediate cause of the outbreak whic 
ensued, the sequel is only too intelligible. Whatever may 
be said of the madness of the rising, or of the actual or 
imaginary atrocities by which it was accompanied, the real 
responsibility for these deplorable occurrences does not rest 
with the victims of an outrage on the commonest justice and 
humanity. 

The only consolatory reflection which it is possible to educe 
from the accounts of this calamitous event is, that it does not 
appear that the great bulk of the Polish people have done 
anything to excite the vindictive jealousy of their masters. 
Happily, the great landed proprietors, and the educated classes 
generally, are acknowledged to have kept wholly aloof from 
participation in a revolt which in no possible contingency 
can promote the cause of Polish liberty. It is also expressly 
stated that the peasants have nowhere taken part in the move- 
ment, which is represented as chiefly confined to a portion of 
the town population. It appears to be beyond a doubt that 
these disastrous di ces in no way implicate the mass 
of the nation or its natural leaders; and we are at liberty, 
therefore, to hope that their suppression will not be fol- 
lowed by harsh and violent measures against the Polish 
people. From the very first, we have been assured, in 
repeated telegrams, that “ Warsaw is tranquil "—as, indeed, it 
well may be in the presence of a Russian garrison of 40,000 men. 
The students, as a body, are distinctly declared to have refused 
to join in the movement; and, apart from the reported arrest 
of a few priests on the charge of distributing revolutionary 
writings, nothing is specifically alleged tending to connect the 
representatives of the popular religion with the revolt. The in- 
surrection cannot, therefore, be regarded as a rising of the coun- 
try against alien rule, as such. ‘The Emperor ALEXANDER himself, 
with creditable prudence and moderation, has been prompt 
to acknowledge this, and to exonerate the Poles from national 
complicity in the outbreak. “Even in presence of these 
“ atrocities,” he “ will not accuse the whole Polish nation.” 
Dispassionate critics may have their own opinion of the 
justice of his invective against “ that revolutionary party 
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“which everywhere seeks to overturn legal order ; ” but it is 
something gained to humanity that the first impulse of an 
offended Sovereign points in the direction of justice and 
merey. Where Nicnotas would have “rung a bell, and 
“ directed the aide-de-camp who answered it to give orders” 
stamped with the impress of his own ruthless and vindictive 
nature, his successor’s first thought is to discriminate be- 
tween the innocent and the guilty, and to disclaim all 
thought of indicting a whole people. It is to be hoped 
that nothing may occur in the progress of this lament- 
able conflict between military authority and popular frenzy 
to change a purpose which accords with all that we wish to 
believe of the mind and temper of the present Emperor of 
Russa. 

Whether the inevitable suppression of this latest outburst 
of Polish misery and disaffection be near or distant, policy 
us well as humanity dictates a steady persistence in that 
conciliatory course which has hitherto, in the main, dis- 
tinguished the administration of Atexanper II. from that 
of his predecessor. When the Imperial authority is asserted, 
and the order which reigns at Warsaw is once more 
established throughout Poland, it may be hoped that 
other thoughts and cares will resume their wonted place 
in the mind of a Sovereign who has given proof of a sincere 
desire to merit the esteem and goodwill of mankind. It does 
not appear that there is anything in the causes and circum- 
stances of the present revolt to afford either a motive or a 
pretext for the withdrawal of promises and professions which 
have heretofore been put forth with the view of reconciling 
Poland to the Imperial rule. There is nothing that need sug- 
gest to the Emprror’s mind that it was an error to restore con- 
fiseated estates, to appoint Poles to places of authority and trust 
in the local administration, or to hold out a prospect of at least 
that qualified provincial independence which is compatible 
with the unity of the Empire. It is certain that a discontented, 
miserable, and despairing Poland is a permanent weakness to 
Russia; and it is equally certain that the old way of dealing 
with Polish discontents has proved a failure. The experience 
of thirty years has more than sufficiently proved that the whole 
strength of military despotism, wielded with an energy that 
knows no scruples and with a pitiless severity that shrinks from 
no extremity of violence, is unequal to the task of extirpating 
a nationality which has survived two territorial partitions, 
and confiscations and proscriptions without number. It is not 
certain that the work of conciliating and attaching Poland to 
the Empire is hopelessly impossible. Such impossibilities 
are not unknown to history ; but it would be rash to assert 
that the position of Russia in Poland, like that of Austria in 
Venetia, is such as to put it past the power of statesmanship 
to win a willing allegiance by a just and generous system of 
rule. Rather, perhaps, may we seek in the Ireland of the 
past the true analogy to the Poland of the present. At all 
events it cannot be said that the impracticability of conquering 
Poland by humane and equitable government has been experi- 
mentally ascertained. There is no ground for the assumption 
that the regeneration of Poland as a prosperous and contented 
dependency of the Empire is intrinsically a more desperate 
enterprise than the great social revolution on which ALEXANDER 
II. has so manfully staked his reputation and authority ; and 
the Sovereign who gallantly persists, through all difficulties and 
perils, in thinking it practicable and safe to abolish Russian 
serfdom, may fairly be expected to believe no less resolutely 
in the possibility of extinguishing Polish disaffection. He is 
not responsible for the evil legacy which he has inherited from 
his predecessors; but the public opinion of Europe does and 
will hold him answerable for a future which is still within his 
own power. J 


THE POPE’S REFORMS. 


WR it was announced, in the course of the autumn, 

that the Pore was about to reform his administration, 
it was naturally inferred that the unexpected concession 
formed one of the terms of a bargain with the Emperor of 
the Frencu. The President of the Senate, in his recent 
Address, affirmed with equal truth that the Italians had re- 
linquished their designs on Rome, and that the Pore had 
taken measures to reconcile his -subjects to the continuance of 
the Temporal Power. The Senate would have done well to 
take a hint from the omission in the Imperial Speech of all 
allusion to Papal reforms. The elaborate document which 
has been published by the Parisian organ of the Holy See 
consists almost entirely of a complacent exposition of the 
administrative constitution of the State. According to the 
France, the communication ought to be regarded as an extra- 
ordinary compliment to the Emprror’s Government, for the 


Holy See would never have condescended to enter into such 
details, except in full assurance of the sympathy which would 
reward so flattering a confidence. It is perhaps difficult for a. 


| great and independent nation to appreciate justly the relations. 


between a supreme Pontiff and his indispensable protectors, 
but it would seem that a less devoted critic might take an 
opposite view of the official Roman apology. The Pore hag. 
been repeatedly warned by France, and in former times by 
all the Great Powers, that his administration was detestable, 
that his institutions were absurd, and that his subjects were: 
more shamefully misgoverned than any population in Europe, 
In return for the friendly advice of his patron, the Pore pub- 
lishes an account of his own government, which may serve 
henceforward for a Roman Brackstone or Detotme. The 
curious cultivator of useless knowledge may learn from the 
account of the Pontifical organization that an elaborate ma- 
chinery of councils and functionaries is nominally employed 
in producing the misery and degradation which are — 
inflicted by ecclesiastical despotism. There are legates 
magistrates, Ministers and Ministerial consultas, a Council 
of State, a Council of the Province, and even a council of 
every parish. If the Constitution had any real vitality, the 
absolute power of the Pore would nevertheless be secured by 
a careful system of nomination and of selection from lists of 
candidates. The humblest member of a vestry must possess. 
due moral and religious qualifications, or, in other words, he 
must have a certificate of approval from the priest. In poli- 
tical business it is not even pretended that the different 
councils have any share or interest. 

The official theory of a complicated bureaucracy corresponds 
with that Continental type of administration which is distaste- 
ful perhaps only to Englishmen; but even if the Roman laws 
were good in themselves, it is notorious that the Government 
wholly disregards them. An English inquirer into the nmni- 
cipal system of Rome was informed several years ago, on 
competent authority, that he must first find out the law sup- 
posed to be enforced, and then assume the direct opposite, if 
he wished to ascertain the practice. “ We have excellent laws,” 
said a Roman lawyer on the same occasion, “ but no one ever 
“observes them.” For instance, the provincial councils, which 
ought to be composed of members freely elected, were in fact 
composed of the Gonfaloniert summoned by the Delegate of 
the province. It is unnecessary, however, to refer to external 
testimony for illustrations of the respect of the Ecclesiastical 
Government for its own mundane institutions. One of the 
scanty reforms which are now promised is defined, with @ 


comic simplicity, as an intention to execute at last a law passed 


twelve yearsago. ‘ After the approaching renewal of the 
“ parish councils, the law of the 24th of December, 1850, shall 
“* be executed in that part of it which has not yet been observed, 
“ respecting the election of councillors by means of a college 
“ of electors instituted for that purpose in every parish.” In 
the previous sketch of the administration, it had been not 
less gravely stated that the councils, whose constituents have 
yet to be created, were elected by a process which is careft 
described. The effect of living in a world of fiction 1s 
curiously illustrated by the incapacity of the Papal apologist to 
connect words with the facts which they might be supposed 
to represent. The ingrained mendacity which has lost all 
sense of the distinction between truth and falsehood is more 
incurable than a deliberate propensity to deceive, although 
it may sometimes be less criminal. It has never occurred to 
the official writer that there is any reason for accommodating 
his language even to the most notorious results of recent 
history. ‘The world is seriously informed that the Papal 
States include four Legations governed by as many Cardinals, 
and the details of the administration of Bologna or Ancona 
are recorded without a hint that they form a part of 
a hostile and independent kingdom. A formal state- 
ment which is not even professedly true seems to 
Northern Protestants an idle display of impertinent imbecility ; 
but it must be admitted that the Papal Government is con- 
sistent in its disregard for the actual state of the world. The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland has not yet 
come within the sphere of ecclesiastical vision. In formal 
documents, ‘‘ the most flourishing kingdom of England ” is still 
known by the same title which it bore in the happy days 
before the Reformation, or in the fortunate reign of 
James II. 

The apologist excels himself in the assertion that “ the 
“laws in force are such as to induce the most violent enemies 
“ of the Hoty Faruer to confess, in open Parliament at Turin, 
“that the Pontifical Government is the most paternal, and at 
“the same time the best suited to the wants of the inha- 
“bitants.” The quotation is probably taken from the speech 
of some reactionary fanatic, who still defends the enemies of 
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his country by the aid of its free institutions. The 
candid appeal of the conjuror to the impartial testi- 
mony of his accomplice is in the best manner of 
ecclesiastical disputants. The allegation that a devoted 
friend is one of the bitterest enemies of the Holy See 
is probably explained by the collective hostility of the Italian 
Parliament to the Roman Government. Lay controversialists 
might have thought it necessary to account for the extra- 
ordinary admiration of the Papal system which is attributed 
to its excommunicated opponents. In a document which is 
not intended even to produce belief, it was perhaps thought 
unnece: to account for obvious contradictions. 

The reforms which have been so loudly announced sound 
like a jest, as the grave deliverances of the Holy See often 
coincide with the profane levity of laymen. The law of 1850 
as to parish elections is to be observed. The Hoty Faturr 
thinks of increasing the numbers of the Council of State and 
of the Committee of Finance, but he cannot properly take 
such a step while his affairs are in their present condition; 
and it would seem that the change may, without disadvantage, 
be indefinitely postponed. A commission of competent 
persons will be appointed to consider the improvements which 
may be required in the administration; and though the laws 
are already faultless, another commission will include them in 
akind of code. In the commercial code, modifications will be 
introduced, if they are found useful and necessary. Public 
works and benevolent proceedings will be aided by the 
inexhaustible charity of the Hoty Farner. A road is to be 
made from a place called Sermoneta to certain neighbouring 
districts, and a new dock is to be excavated at Civita Vecchia; 
and the Government is not far from sanctioning the project of a 
Company to make a branch from the Civita Vecchia Railway 
to Orbitello. In the interior of the State, a document proving 
identity is to be substituted for a passport, and subjects 
of the Holy See who have served under the Italian flag 
are to be graciously allowed to return to their homes. 
This ridiculous summary of proposed ameliorations is 
chiefly remarkable from the proof which it affords of 
the unteachabie ignorance of the Government. Only priests 
would offer such a price for the abandonment of all the manly 
and patriotic feelings of the Roman population. It is well 
that the Papal Court should not be able to point even to 
ostensible concessions in excuse of a lawless abuse of arbitrary 
force. If the Pore had adopted and counter-signed all the 
accusations of his enemies, he could scarcely have pronounced 
acondemnation of his own Government more complete than 
the miserable apology and the puerile offers which are formally 
published in his name. 


MR. CHASE’S MEASURES. 

Syed regularity with which financial affairs in America 

follow their anticipated course is becoming rather mono- 
tonous. There was a time when wild experiments upon a 
national currency had the interest which belongs to an un- 
explored branch of science; and even now the Americans 
appear to have so far succeeded in blinding themselves to the 
experience of Europe, as to find the excitement of surprise 
in the march of events which, to unimpassioned spectators, 
ogee the same aspect of unswerving obedience to scientific 

that marks the succession of the seasons or the paths 
of the planets in their predicted course. Varied only by 
passing disturbances, from the influence of occasional panic or 
exultation, the depreciation of the paper currency goes on 
with a steady progress, proportioned to the rate at which 
the market is flooded; and the Bill which has just passed 
through Congress is the certain prelude to a still more 
serious movement in the same direction. The premium 
of 50 per cent. to which gold attained under the united 
influence of the new financial measures and the late 
military failures, is probably a little above the natural 
level of the market. It represents the crest of one of the 
minor undulations which diversify the surface of the great 
tidal wave that is ever advancing, and to advance until the 
war shall by some unforeseen means be brought to a close, 
The last advices mention a recoil of not more than two or 
three per cent., and it may probably be assumed that this 
tepresents the proportionate value of actual coin and Federal 
Promises to pay. 

The last measure of Mr. Cuasz is a little more complex in 
@ppearance than the simple Acts which have previously been 
passed to authorize the issue of so many millions more of 
rere, In the result, it is not unlikely that most of 

other provisions will fall dead, while it is tolerably certain 
that the permission to issue 60,000,000/. of notes, “if 
required by the exigencies of the public service for the 


“ payment of the army and navy, and other creditors of 
“ the Government,” will not long sleep for want of exercise. 
We do not blame Mr. Cuase for his attempt to substitute 
other devices for the ruinous depreciation of the currency. 
If by some strange good luck it should enter into the minds 
of New York capitalists to advance money on 6 per cent. 
bonds, redeemable after twenty years in paper, it will be so 
much the better for the Government ; and if the offer is rejected, 
the authority to make it will have been as innocent as any 
other nugatory enactment. If the Secretary for the Treasury 
is driven back at last to his one unfailing resource, he will be 
the victim of inevitable fate, and will not have to reproach 
himself with having refused a trial to other experiments which 
would be infinitely preferable if they had the remotest chance 
of success. The Bill which has been passed in fact leaves to 
the Executive the option of raising the requisite funds by 
almost any means that may be found practicable. A loan of 
60,000,000/. may be raised on bonds if any one will tender 
for them. A second 60,000,000/. may be procured in 
return for interest-bearing notes, while a third sum of 
equal amount is intended to be produced by the issue of legal 
tender notes to that extent. Two other provisions of the Bill 
carry out the projects which Mr. Case indicated in his Report 
to the Presipent. One of these imposes a tax upon the issues 
of private banks. The other sanctions the granting of receipts 
in exchange for gold, which, if we rightly interpret the very 
obscure language of the enactment, will be precisely equiva- 
lent to our own Bank-notes, and are intended to be employed 
in the payment of customs, and interest on loans, which the 
law still requires to be made in coin or its equivalent. This 
arrangement, so long as it is adhered to, is simply a matter of 
convenience, which will lead to no fiscal results; but when 
once gold receipts, payable at the public treasuries on 
demand, come to be used instead of bullion to pay the 
holders of United States stock, the way will be paved for 
the ultimate suspension of cash payments in of this 
as of all other national obligations. Sooner or later, the at- 
tempt still gallantly maintained to pay the interest in coin 
must break down, and it is perhaps as well that the last fall of 
the Federal credit should be broken by such a feather-bed as 
this new issue of gold-representing notes promises to supply. 

The tax upon the banks, though legitimate enough, is 
fraught with much more serious consequences. Hitherto 
these institutions have shared with the Federal Government 
the profit of almost unlimited issues, and there is no form of 
income which could be more reasonably subjected to a 
moderate tax. Still, it is certain that the Banks will resent 
the endeavour of the State to monopolize the privilege of 
manufacturing money ; and if Mr. Cuase had had much hope 
under any circumstances of placing his projected loan, he 
would probably have postponed a blow which will deprive 
him of the sympathy and aid of a large section of the moneyed 
interest of the country. It is true, that this observation 
applies with less force to New York, where the issue of notes 
is already subjected to conditions which would render the 
substitution of greenbacks a matter of comparative indifference ; 
and it may be that Mr. Cuase looks exclusively to the New 
York capitalists (if to any) to take up the bonds which he is so 
anxious to place. 

There is almost always some rate of interest at which the 
most risky investment will be taken by adventurous specu- 
lators; but after a certain rate of hazard has been reached, 
no temptation will in general suffice to find subscribers 
for more than a trifling amount. To raise anything like 
60,000,000/. it is necessary to reach sections of so- 
ciety, and to do so the offer must have at least the semblance 
of ordinary security. Whether Mr. Cuase’s proposal to 
issue bonds bearing 6/. per cent. interest, payable in coin, will 
be thought sufficiently safe to attract ordinary purchasers, 
may be doubted. If there were, or could be, any guarantee 
that the interest would always be paid in coin, or indeed at 
all, the bonds might perhaps be disposed of, The onl 
limitation on the price imposed by the bill is, that the bon 
are to be sold for not less than par in Federal notes. That 
means, at the present quotations, that the bonds will produce 
interest at g per cent., and as the premium on gold advances, 
the rate of interest which Mr. Cuase can offer will continually 
increase. Whether these, or any other terms, will coun- 
terbalance the fear of ultimate repudiation, or repay- 
ment in worthless paper, is more than doubtful. The 
interviews between the Minister and the leading bankers 
are reported to have been unsatisfactory; and probably 
Mr. Cuase has only asked authority to contract a formal 
loan, as a forlorn hope which it was his duty not to pre- 
clude himself from attempting. The second project con- 
tained in the Bill is apparently devised for the purpose of 
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creating a forced loan, in the event of voluntary subscriptions 
not being forthcoming. The Secretary to the Treasvry is 
authorized to issue, in payment of creditors, what are called 
interest-bearing notes, in denominations of not less than 2. 
The interest, as in the case of the bonds, is to be payable in 
coin, and is to be at the rate of 54 per cent. These notes are 
to be receivable for taxes, except Customs (which are payable 
only in coin), and for all debts and demands due to the United 
States. It is true that it is only those creditors who may be 
willing to receive payment in this form who will have to take 
the new class of notes; but it is generally easy to make a 
creditor, without legal means of redress, sensible that he must 
exercise such an option in a reasonable manner, if he desires 
to be paid without infinite delay. A needy man who is under 
the necessity of borrowing often finds that he requires to invest 
largely in champagne, and it is possible that United States 
contractors may see the wisdom of taking part of their claims 
in Federal obligations. So far as these influences operate, the 
process will be strictly analogous to a forced loan. 

Creditors of the Government will be pressed to take in- 
terest-notes in satisfaction of their demands. These notes are 
to be exchangeable at the will of the holder for 6 per cent. 
bonds, and, in fact, represent in substance the small change of 
that description of stock. As the notes will, for the most 
part, be useless except to hold as investments or to sell on the 
Exchange, they will speedily be converted into bonds of equal 
credit, bearing 4 per cent. more interest; and in this way, 
through the medium of the creditors of the Government, a forced 
loan may be placed, so long as the Treasury is able to obtain 
creditors at all. No one will pity contractors who may be com- 
pelled to accept stock in lieu even of such cash as has hitherto 
passed current in the Federal States, but future speculators will 
of course indemnify themselves by increased prices against the 
loss which legislation may cast upon them. Every device by 
which a country without revenue or credit sufficient for its 
expenditure can possibly raise money is a form of confiscation, 
whether it be the equivalent of the old plan of debasing 
coined money, or the equally common practice of a forced 
loan. But by such methods Mr. Cuase is levying the needful 
taxation quite as fairly as if he had imposed an income-tax 
similar to our own, and the plan has the immense advantage 
of precluding the possibility of evasion. If it were not for the 
derangement of trade by the fluctuation in the value of 
money, and the ultimate sacrifice of reputation when the day 
of repudiation comes, no scheme of taxation would be 
comparable to a systematic over-issue of notes. And if any 
one should reproach Mr. Cuase with his recklessness in 
tampering with the once irreproachable credit of the United 
States, he has the conclusive answer that, but for this 
resource, he could by no possibility have maintained a war 
for the destruction of his country. 


THE INDIA CONTRACT BILL. 


Spc questions are proverbially uninteresting to English- 
men at home; and even in India they appear to be so far 
uninteresting to that section of the public represented by the 
local English press, that no attention is paid to the arguments 
even of the highest Indian authorities. It is in vain that the 
Government at Calcutta publishes any of the more remarkable 
papers which are contributed at the request of the SecreTary 
of State by members of the Home Council, whose names 
even ignorance and faction cannot pretend to despise. No 
one in India will take the trouble to look at them ; and in the 
same way, in England, it appears hopeless to invite that class 
of reasoners about India who answer most, nearly to the un- 
official Europeans of Calcutta, to get up the facts about which 
they speak, and to examine the arguments they affect to re- 
fute. The speech just delivered by the President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce is a model of talk about 
India, without inquiry into any facts except those that are 
furnished or fabricated by what is termed the independent 
interest at Calcutta. But, on the other hand, to those who 
will study them, Indian questions have this great attraction, 
that they afford the interest that always attends considerable 
political and social questions which, to a great degree, are to 
be settled by pure hard reasoning. We can argue Indian 
topics, provided we have reliable data, with an absence of 
attention to ephemeral politics, and a latitude of speculative 
inquiry, which are necessarily unknown in dealing with what 
is going on in England. The papers in which Mr. MANGLES 
and Sir Jonw Lawrence argued the opposite sides of the 
discussion on the settlement of the Land Revenue, have for 
English readers exactly the same interest which is offered by 
inquiries made by competent though diverging authorities 
into the more abstruse and delicate problems of political 


economy. ‘The Contract Bill takes us into an inquiry which 
presents an almost equal area of theoretical subtlety, although 
perhaps we may find it easier to come to a conclusion. The 
last mail has brought the reports of the meeting of the 
Council at which the Bill proposed by Mr. Rirenie was 
withdrawn ; and although the occasion forbade any full ex- 
position of argument, and some of the ablest speakers were 
restrained by personal considerations from expressing any 
confident opinion, enough was said to show clearly what are 
the different conceptions of law and policy which lie at the 
bottom of one of the keenest controversies that has vexed 
the government of modern India. 

The reasons for desiring a new legislative act, which shall 
make breaches of contract criminal on the part of those em- 
ployed in agriculture, are partly political and partly legal, 
In the first place, it is supposed, or assumed, that the eivil 
courts afford no sufficient remedy, and that adventurous 
Europeans are deterred from making that harvest in India 
which ought to reward and stimulate enterprise. It is also 
said that it will be a most useful means of educating the 
natives, to teach them, by a sharp and bitter experience, how 
many things are fraudulent, and to be punished as fraudulent, 
which they thought legitimate displays of cunning. But the 
reply to these arguments is not difficult. The Civil Courts 
ought to provide a sufficient remedy, if the wrong complained 
of is of a purely civil character; and if they do not, either 
they ought to be reformed, or the complainants ought to 
exercise a little patience, and see whether the new Civil 
Procedure Act will not provide almost all that is wanted. If 
the wrong is not of a civil character, then it belongs to other 
courts to deal with it, and thus the legal question as to the true 
character of the transaction is the only important one. Whether 
Europeans are or are not likely to resign their hopes of 
making fortunes in India because they cannot get criminal 
remedies against those with whom they contract, is a problem 
of a very doubtful and speculative character; but if the 
transaction is not properly one for the criminal law, the natives 
cannot with any show of justice be treated as criminals, 
in order to encourage Englishmen to grow rich. We 
may, therefore, really clear away all other considerations, and 
attend only to the legal aspect of the question. Is the breach 
of contract alleged fraudulent in the sense in which the 
criminal law speaks of fraud? All parties agree that, primd 
facie, it is not. The ryot borrows money on his future crop, 
and fails to repay what he borrows. He is in law like a 
tenant who does not pay his rent, or a master who does not 
pay his servant wages for labour done. The ryot has had the 
money, and then does not pay back the equivalent for it, 
just as the tenant has had the house, and the master the 
labour, without paying the equivalent. But then it is said 
that, in this particular case of the ryot receiving the money, 
there are exceptional circumstances which clothe his conduct 
with a character of fraud, and that penal legislation should 
take cognizance of this fact. In order to determine this, 
it is necessary to know exactly what it is that the ryot does. 

What happens is this. It is the indigo planter alone 
who wishes for the alteration of the law, and whose contracts 
create the difficulty. The ryot does not wish to grow 
indigo. It is not a paying crop for him. Whatever the 
market price of indigo may be, the price at which the indigo 
grown by the ryot is taken by the European speculator does not 
pay the ryot, although indigo answers asa speculation, because 
the speculator is able to fix the price at which the ryot shall be 
paid. It is of no use producing indigo in the raw state, and to 
get it to market it must be subjected to various processes, which 
place it in the rank of a manufacture. But all the factories are 
in the hands of Europeans, and, therefore, there is really no 
competition. In a variety of ways, however, a wealth 
planter is able to exercise a pressure on the ryots in his 
neighbourhood, and he manages to make them devote a certain 
portion of their acreage to the growth of indigo. He makes 
advances to the cultivators, which they are to repay out of the 
crop when grown. But they work with no heart in their 
labour. All is against the grain with them. They hate the 
task that is forced on them. They will not weed the indigo in 
the proper season, and they will not watch the plant in the 
different stages of its maturity. The consequence is, that the 
crop falls short of the expectations of the speculator, and will 
not repay the money he has advanced. In order to recover 
his loss, he forces fresh advances on the ryot, who is led 
deeper and deeper into the abyss of ruin; and the end 
often is, that the planter finds he has advanced his money 
‘in vain. The whole point of debate is what ought to be the 
| remedy of the planter against the ryot under these circum- 
| stances. Those who wish to punish him ape ye | say that 
' he has taken money on the understanding that he will honestly 
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do his best to grow a good crop; and if he neglects his duty, 
and cheats his employer, he in effect steals his employer's 
money. He gives a criminal colouring to a civil compact by 
a course of conduct which is tinged with a fraudulent negli- 
gence. He gets hard cash, pockets it, and spends it, and then 
will not work to reimburse the Englishman who has helped 
him. Undoubtedly the process is one which opens the 
door to a neglect which is very much like dishonesty. 
But it must be remembered that the contract is one 
into which the ryot enters with reluctance, and which 
docs not pay him. Therefore, the burden of proof of 
fraud lies on the employer, and it is only in special cases 
that fraud can be alleged. Mr. Rircute attempted to satisfy 
all parties by enacting that a civil remedy might be turned 
into a criminal prosecution if the circumstances of the case 
warranted the change. The weak point of this proposal 
obviously was, that the defendant, who supposed that he was 
only to defend a civil suit, would find himself suddenly called 
on to meet a criminal charge, while, if the criminal charge 
was suggested from the outset, the plaintiff would have the 
power of prosecuting criminally under colour of a civil 
action. It is impossible to frame any general penal 
clause which shall meet the cases of fraudulent neglect 
in growing indigo, without including a thousand cases 
that have nothing to do with indigo. Mr. Marne, there- 
fore, who has lately taken his scat in the Legislative 
Council, and who brings to the discussion of such sub- 
jects the subtlety which is derived from a knowledge of 
general jurisprudence, proposed, with great ingenuity, that no 
general legislation on the subject of non-fulfilment of contracts 
should be attempted, and that each class of contracts should 
be dealt with by a separate Act. It does not require 
much knowledge of the subject to see that this was an 
indirect means of getting rid altogether of the claims of 
the indigo planters. It would be monstrous that Europeans 
should first foree contracts on Hindoos which do not pay the 
native cultivators, and should then invest these contracts with 
apenal character. Directly we descend from generals to par- 
ticulars, and ask whether these indigo contracts ought to have 
a legislative guarantee denied to other contracts, we see the 
absurdity of the demand urged with so much warmth by the 
friends of the planters. It is wholly impossible that English 
opinion should tolerate so iniquitous an anomaly, and there- 
fore, there can, we think, be no doubt that Sir Cuantes Woop 
was quite right in proscribing the whole of this legislation 
in favour of a tyrannous monopoly, and in announcing before- 
hand that he could never give his assent to any act which 
would give the indigo planters an unjust and exceptional 
advantage. 


THE OPINION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


A MEETING was lately held, we believe, at Manchester, to 
consider the subject of the American war. It was chiefly 
attended by persons who, however respectable, are not among the 
leading people of Manchester, and was taken by its promoters to 
represent the opinion of the middle classes and of the higher portion 
of the working class. It was very strong in its expression of detes- 
tation of slavery, and in its sympathy with the North. It is said 
that this meeting may fairly be held to represent a section of 
— which does not find any adequate voice in the press or 

arliament, but which has a great, though not very perceptible, 
weight, and which has a peculiar value, inasmuch as it embodies the 
feelings of Englishmen who have a sturdy addiction to the great 
Principles of liberty, and can retain it unaffected by the passing 
theories and passions of the hour. That the opinion of the 
middle classes has some sort of peculiar value of its own, 
we should most of us be ready to admit; but it is an 
inquiry as difficult as it is interesting to say exactly what 
this value is. And even to make any approach to deter- 
mining this, we are obliged at the outset to get over a great 
stumbling-block, and to take some rough way of deciding what 
we mean by the middle classes, and where their opinions are to be 
found. As, however, we feel that there is really something which 
in fact answers to this vague notion of middle-class opinion, we 
need not be too scrupulous about the way we take to bring before 
us what we mean by it. A rough way is better than none; and 
it appears to us that we may take not inaptly as the basis of the 
inquiry that peculiar shade of political opinion which finds its 
expression in the columns of the Daily News. We do not for a 
moment mean to assume that we could cursorily settle the value 
of the opinions of the Daily News itself. Political thought, as it 
appears when filtered through the minds of educated, accomplished, 
and honest writers, is a different thing from the same thought as 
it lies hid in the breast of a Manchester shopman. Nor would we 
have it supposed thet we in the least mean to depreciate the 
importance or position of a contemporary which has been among the 
foremost in maintaining the high character of the English press. 
But we find in the columns of the Daily News a line of thought 
and opinion which we scarcely find elsewhere—a line which is not 


that of the usual Whig member, nor that of Mr. Bright or Mr. 
Cobden, nor that of the Liberal metropolitan, but is always more 

or less what the mass of the inhabitants of the great Northern 

towns are inclined to think, so far as they can be said to think at 

all. A man who meddles with English politics, and attempts to 

write or speak on them, must have a very faint grasp of his subject 

if he is not aware that an opinion of this sort has something in it 

over which he can reflect with the utmost advantage. 

In determining special and complicated questions of current 
politics, this opinion can obviously have very little weight. Its 
very essence is that it passes over what it thinks little things, and 
cleaves to what it thinks great things. But it very often happens 
that the little things have somuch momentary importance that they 
must determine the action of practical politicians, and the views of 
those who write and think for the governing classes. Among the 
little things of which middle-class opinion seems to take little heed 
are treaties, international law, strategy, military force, vested 
rights, the chances of general war, the balance of political parties, 
and, often, the very facts that are happening to the knowledge of 
every one. Middle-class opinion sees no difficulty in sweeping the 
Pope out of Rome and leaving Roman Catholicism without an 
organization. It is equally ignorant and impatient of the Treat 
of Vienna. It is incapable of appreciating, when it deals wi 
the Church, the difficulty of perpetuating that most precarious 
result of the efforts of wise men—the existence of a learned 
clergy ; or, when it deals with the suffrage, of seeing the necessity 
of having an opinion of a higher sort represented. Nor will it 
attend to facts. The present struggle in America offers an 
excellent example. The Manchester meeting express strong 

mpathies with the North as the champions of Abolition. But 
this is, according to our own way of thinking, purely irrelevant. 
There is the fact that the South can resist successfully the 
North in arms, and the further fact that, if the South were 
defeated, it could only be held down by a gigantic mili- 
tary tyranny. All the middle-class meetings in the world 
cannot alter the issue. They cannot prevent the real question to 
be decided being the comparative advantages of an abolition more 
or less complete, coupled with a military tyranny, and of the 
establishment of a Slave Power that has on its side a fair claim to 
independent Government. Therefore, no educated man can allow 
the voice of this Manchester assembly to aflect his judgment on 
the real issue of the American war. He cannot forget, at the 
bidding of shopmen and artisans, what he knows to be the case. 
He cannot strip himself of the information that has led him to see 
something beyond the general horrors of slavery, and to look at 
the real point now contested between the rival Federations. At 
the same time it is true, as a matter of feeling perhaps rather than 
of reasoning, that this middle-class opinion is worth something. 
When it is on our side, we are very glad to have it, and we are 
fortified in our view, and assured of its triumph by finding that it 
is also the view of those who, we are then inclined to hope, have 
something specially English about them, and represent what some 
enthusiastic writers call the “heart” and others the “sturdy 
backbone” of the country. On the Italian question, for example, 
the majority of educated men é with the middle classes; and 
no one who wishes well to Italy can deny that he is cheered by 
this popular s —— , and that it enables him to defy mentally 
the sneers and cold shoulder which are all that the Tory leaders 
have to give the youngest of the Kingdoms of Europe. 

All the things, too, which are especially dear to the middle classes 
have a permanent value; and in a general way the middle 
classes seem to us right about them. The three points on which 
they more eminently set their affections are, the destruction of 
negro slavery, the downfall of great military despotisms, and 
Protestantism. They hate nigger drivers, and the Czar, and 
Popish priests. Educated men see that none of these points or 

rsons can be dealt with rightly if they are dealt with simply. 

hey see that unconditional and hasty emancipation means cauhy, 
and degradation of white and black. They can see that a young 
empire of barbarians like Russia is licked into shape by a Czar, 
where a milder ruler would only perpetuate barbarism. They can 
see that Latin Catholicism is intimately bound up with the history 
of Europe, and that it has satisfied, as a creed, some of the acutest 
minds that have appeared in the world. They see all this: 
but still, if these fundamental questions are looked at in that 
theoretical way in which it is most useful to a nation 
that they should often be regarded, the middle classes 
are quite right. Slavery isa most execrable thing—the source of 
great crimes, of great moral deterioration, of the growth of 
gigantic vices. It is most ce oe hay no philosophy can render 
it otherwise than shocking—that there should be such trials to be 
endured, in countries nominally Christian, as are endured in Poland 
and in Hungary. Humanity ought never to be indifferent to the 
cries of wives who see their husbands swept off into exile, or of 
mothers who mourn their sons buried in the living grave of the 
ranks of an alien army. Protestantism, after all refinements 
are over, is much better than Catholicism—nearer the verge of 
honesty, less fruitful of crime, less hostile to the intellect and to 
political freedom. It is good for a country that these great truths 
should be keenly felt by the mass, and that those departures from 
their application which practical politics necessitate should be 
watibes with a most jealous eye. 

It is also of the greatest advantage to the governing class to 
keep itself in communication with the middle class or c , not 
only that great principles may be kept steadily before the eyes of 
statesmen and political thinkers, but also because the middle-class 
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opinion is, on eg | cecasions, 2 good guide to what is possible 
and practicable. 1t sometimes answers, for more educated opinion, 
the purpose which a jury answers for a judge. ‘I’o a mind inclined 
to refine aud theorize it shows what plain men of common sense, 
and of that foolishness which often accompanies common sense, 
think of the busiucss. It is another way of putting the same 
thing to say that a great statesman has almost universally some- 
thing of the popular fibre in him. He can see what men want to 
have said od one, and can satisfy them even while he also does 
comething better and wiser than what they desire; and that which 
is natural to great men and to great leaders may be profitably 
imitated by lesser men, so far as it can be imitated. It is almost 
always a sign of error toa reflective politician if he can trace that he 
is being led into a line of thought which carries him along a path 
of opinion absolutely diverging from that of the common people. 
And in the London of the present day, an acquaintance with the 
opinion of the middle classes, and that amount of sympathy with 
it which consists in recognising all the merit it possesses, are more 
than usually necessary. For, as no great questions now stir the 
hearts or agitate the minds of men, as we are living in quiet while 
looking on at wars and the decay of mighty Powers, we are apt to 
get into shallow contests of words, and little smart sallies of sneers 
and counter-sneers. There hap also, from the peculiar state of 
literature as well as politics, to be so little difference in the opinion 
and thoughts of educated men—they bow so nearly to the same 
eviticism, and throw a veil over their conclusions at so nearly 
the same stage of their logic—that the victories they set 
themselves to win ate won too easily, and they are inclined 
to delight themselves with singing very small songs over very 
petty and barren successes, They too, in their turn, are apt to 
forget the facts which it is convenient for them to forget, if some 
ingenious subtlety of political reasoning is to be maintained. On 
this very point of slavery, for example, there is perhaps a little 
too much of a disposition to put on one side the recollection of the 
miseries to which slavery may give rise. On all these heads, 
middle-class opinion has some instruction to convey. It inspires a 
recollection that the only triumph that satisfies the soul of man is 
the oe of great —— and that the existence of great 
misery and wrong should never be passed over lightly, as a matter 
of indifference to mankind. 

There has also arisen in these latter days a peculiar form of 
snobbishness, for which sympathetic acquaintance with middle 
class opinion is perhaps the best cure. There has grown up in 
literature and journalism a sort of sham aristocratical smartness. 
The failure of the Reform Bill, and the numerous startling and 
obvious political errors of Mr. Bright, have set many very small 

eople up as if they ows had in some way vanquished and 
Taughed to scorn all such humble creatures as manufacturers, 
em and artizans. They seem to think it invests them 
with a sort of airy grandeur, and makes them redolent of a 
decidedly aristocratical perfume, if they cut the usual jokes at Mr. 
Bright, and Manchester, and the North. Of course we do not 
mean that Mr. Bright and his friends should not be encountered 
with fair argument, or that when they provoke invective, the 
invective should be mealy-mouthed. The more there is of 
hard reasoning and good hard hitting in the political world 
the better. But there is a spirit ve Sitferent from 
that which leads to either—the spirit of a petty, swag- 
gering criticism, the spirit that loves the feeble jokes of a 
clique, the spirit that thinks the next thing to being a nobleman 
is to be a nobleman’s valet. This spirit possessed the Tory press 
aud the hangers-on of Tory grandees thirty years ago, and any 
one who will observe may see that it threatens to revive in the 
present crisis of political quiet. But this spirit is cowed at once 
and vanishes away in the presence of opinion that is strong and 
pan, - and of feeling that is genuine and profound. That any 
oue likely to fall under its dominion should attend such a meet- 
ing as that at Manchester is in the highest degree unlikely. But 
he may put himself in the way of hearing what is said and done 
at such mectings, and if he does, he may be sure that he will be 
all the better for the trouble he takes. 


r 


STHETICAL DELUSIONS. 
HERE was a time when the word “ artist/’ meant simply one 
who used the brush and painted pictures. No one would 
then have called a singer or a dancer Artist, though it is clear 
that the Muses patronize singing and dancing as immediately as 
icture-painting. Thus, what the word gained in definiteness it 
Tost in extension. But now the whole case is changed. The 
word artist, or the French artiste, has come to be applied to every 
one who is in any way connected with any of the fine arts; and it 
is used to designate so many different people, that we hardly 
know how to interpret it without the assistance of some qualifying 
epithet, The definition of Ary Scheffer, that the artist is a man 
endowed with some lofty sentiment or powerful conviction, which 
is worthy of being expressed indifferently through the medium of 
vose, poetry, music, sculpture, or painting, is surely wide enough. 
jut it sinks into nothing in contact with such p as photo- 
graphic artist, artist in Fair, artist in wax flowers, and the like. 
Acrobats and rope-dancers even are dignified with the name, and 
young ladies who imitate Lord Dundreary in their evening enter- 
tainments are now lauded in provincial newspapers as “ emi- 
nent artistes.” One important inference may be drawn from this 
vague and inconvenient extension of the term. We see in it the 
prevalence of a persuasion that there exists an artistic nature ca- 


pable of giving itself vent through various channels, according to the 
idiosyncrasy of the individual. Thus Art becomes a single spirit 
taking many shapes, 76\\wy évopdrwv pia, and artists in all 
their different degrees are bound together by her divine afflatus, 
So far this is very well. But Wordsworth talks of men who are 
dumb poets—who feel the inspirations of Art, but never find an 
adeqaate channel for the expression of her mystical communica- 
tions. Then arises the gigantic fallacy of artistic sensibilities, by 
right of which any romantic person may class himself among the 

ts of the world, complaining only that cruel heaven has put no 
yre or pencil into his hands. He has the lofty sentiment and 
powerful conviction ; but he is doomed to “live his poem” instead 
of writing it, and to exhale his artistic sweetness on the desert of 
his own existence. Let us see how far this claim to “ wsthetical 
sensibilities” or “artistic temperament,” among persons who are 
remarkable for the predominance of their emotions, and for the 
rapidity with which they feel the influence of Art, may lead them 
into difficulties. 

There has always been and will be a certain amount of folly 
and waywardness among young people, which makes them dis- 
contented with common life, morbid, moping, and apt to confound 
the ideal with the real. This used to be called romance ; and 
Sheridan’s Lydia Languish is an amusing picture of what it was 
in his days. Miss Edgeworth, too, in her charming tale of the 
Unknown Friend, has satirized the absurdities and inconveniences 
to which it exposed its subjects. Another form of the same 
disease, though more dangerous in its tendencies, was the Byronism 
of fifty years ago, and the Werterism which infected Germany during 
Goethe's period of Stum und Drang. Nowadaysthere is remarkably 
little of the old romantic feeling, perhaps too little for the pre- 
servation of a truly chivalrous a Byronism has expired,’ 
and the young men of Germany and England are far from come 
mitting suicide or becoming bandits under the potent spells of 
Goethe or of Schiller. Yet human nature is the same, and in the 
extended use of the word “artist” may perhaps be detected a 
folly which has partially supplanted those we have just indicated, 
Young people no longer break their hearts for love; but they 
fancy that they are born to be artists, and quarrel with the 
trammels of society or business, with the frigid round of conyen- 
tionalities and the monotonous occupations that tie the pinions of 
their Pegasus. As an immediate ayia of this persuasion, 
such persons sacrifice everything in order to foster their cesthe- 
tical perceptions, and to give full course to their imagination, 
Yet they have no secure conviction of their own genius ; and like 
the alchemists of old, they continue spending what real wealth 
they have upon an insane attempt to develope a faculty which 

ably does not exist. “The artist,” they say, “is a law unto 
imself” Therefore, he must obey his own impulses; and if he 
does not harmonize with society, it is the fault of the latter, which 
he has received supreme commission to correct. It follows that 
mere sensibility is substituted for morality. Whatever seems to 
the artistic spirit good and beautiful, that he is bound to pursue, 
or to sell his birthright. The advice of parents and the common 
sense of the world are alike neglected, for the experience of the 
artist is above such guidance. And meantime his soul must be 
sustained with the music, poetry, or painting, which seems most 
congenial to his aspirations; until, by this course of training— 
since such natures are rarely capable of controlling the fancy, or 
of separating the ideal world from that of practical life—he 
becomes a feeble thinker, distorted in his moral notions and 
aimless in his actions, the passive prey of every impression which 
may be communicated to his cone receptive im tion. 

We may here turn aside to illustrate the truth of a remark 
which is not seldom made, but which is rarely accompanied by 
any adequate explanation— that musical people are for the most 

art conspicuous for some intellectual folly or moral debility. The 

+ is that the very quality of mind which makes them sensitive 
to melody exposes them to the influence of every gusty impulse, 
and betrays fon into adopting an ideal point of view. This no 
doubt is the case with intellects that lack weight and balance— 
with those would-be artists who abuse fair abilities in the search 
for the goa and with such real ones as have not sufficient 
strength of moral character to counterbalance their imagination. 
To correct this failing should be the special aim of education in 
these cases; for through them the whole sphere of art becomes 
suspected, until wsthetical tastes and studies are alike treated as 
subjects of reproach. We even remember hearing the verdict of 
a great scholar on one of his acquaintances, in which he described 
him as a young man remarkable for his wsthetical tastes, but who 
yet evinced considerable ability. 

But to continue our description of the would-be artist. As 
soon as he has conceived that it is his duty to educate himself for 
art, all things begin to be contemplated from a fictitious pet of 
view. He no longer asks, Is this right or wrong? or, Is it a wo 
subject of my thought ? but, How would this look if I could w 
it up into a tale or poem? What new subtlety in human nature 
can I here discover? Inordinate curiosity for the investigation of 
morbid character succeeds. Forgetting that contact with the evil 
of another soul cannot fail to sully our own, and imagining that 
the artist must understand the height and depth of human passion, 
he finds no problem too revolting, no French ology of senti- 
ment too painful, for his scrutiny. And with this anatomy of 
other minds begin the analysis of self, which at first pre- 
sents a new and wonderful enjoyment. For when a man has 
discovered that he contains within himself a microcosm 
more various and yet more easily investigated than the great 
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world, it gives him infinite pleasure to sound its seas and 
map out its continents. He fosters peculiar emotions in order to 
observe their progress and conclusion. He does strange things, 
like Firmilian, to get a fresh sensation. Every little feeling is 
magnified and invested with epical importance— perhaps is 
recorded in a diary; nor does he reckon any feeling wrong or 
foolish so long as it seems genuine, because the whole soul is 
consistent with herself, and yet must be variously developed. 
Thus, what with external anatomy and internal craving for excite- 
ment, his mind becomes a mirror of all that is bad and painful in 
others, while his own evil tendencies receive a fresh vitality; and 
eventually the embryo artist finds that he is threading an inex- 
tricable maze under the burden of matter that is dangerous and 
tent, and enslaved to habits of which he can no longer divest 
lf by an act of will. Then descends the Nemesis of Art. 
The healthy pursuits of other people seem insipid. Their modes 
of thought are tame. Like one who has returned from the wild 
beasts and phantoms of a Thebaid to the world of life, he cannot 
understand the common interests of men. And even beauty, 
which used to charm his soul in nature, poetry, and painting, can 
now no longer exert the stimulus which he requires to satisfy his 
ings, or to distract his attention from the self-inflicted 
torments of his mind. Nor, again, is it simply im respect of his 
moral nature that he has suffered. The same tendency to view all 
things in an ideal and subjective light weakens his intellectual 
reeptions, ‘Truth ceases to mean what absolutely ts, and 
eomes what is consistent with a certain state of mind. And 
everything appears to have its own Truth, until nothing can be 
said to be either false or true. 

Such is the result of this artist’s self-education. And at 
the end he asks himself what he should have asked at the 
beginning, “Have I the power to create?” But the full 
answer to this question is not yet in the negative. 
Our artist cannot face the truth of his deficiency. He 
rather strives to find in the weakness of his nature some evi- 
dence of genius still to be developed. For such natures, 
in the midst of self-mistrust and conscious folly, yearn 
morbidly for fame. They remember that Keats threatened to 
commit suicide unless he found himself 2 poet. They cherish self- 
inflicted sorrows and imaginary pain, because artists must “ learn 
in suffering what they teach in song.” Even such minor points of 
weakness as melancholy, selfishness, irritability, shyness, and far- 
fetehed dreams of evil, because they may be reckoned among the 
flaws of mighty minds, delude these misguided beings into the 
fancy that they sit above the herd among the lords of Thought. 
Yet it was not his blindness which made Milton equal in renown 
to Thamyris or Mceonides; nor can we feel assured that because 
Keats brooded over unreal miseries, or because Shelley fought with 

antoms, or because Arthur Hallam could not remember the date 
of Marathon three days together, or because Coleridge had no 
moral sense, therefore every sensitive youth endowed with these 
imperfections is born to be a poet. In fact, there is a vast difference 
between esthetical susceptibility and real creative power — 
between the mere enthusiasm which loses itself in a tempest of 
emotion, and the calm power of genius that holds all the winds of 
passion under its control. And this our artist discovers to his 
cost as soon as he really puts his capabilities to the test. In order 
to understand the nature of this discovery, we may quote Goethe's 
words about the young man Plessing, whom he visited incognito :— 


The deplorable condition of this young man (he says) had become always 
dearer to me ; he had never taken izance ef the outer world ; but had, 
on the contrary, cultivated his mind Gy multifarious reading, and directed 
inwards all his powers and affections; and in this way, as in the depths of 
his being he found no productive talent, he had gone far to cuin himself 
altogether ; even the occupation and consolation which stand so gloriously 
open to us by employing ourselves with the ancient languages, seemed to be 
completely wanting to him. 

Goethe feared that he was on the brink of su'cide or mad- 
ness. Fortunately, he did not end thus; but he eventually 
became a literary man of the second class. We may use his 
case as a warning to those able young men who? ow talk vaguely 
about Art, forgetting that, besides the sensibilities and imperfections 
of the poet’s mind, they ought to feel assured of the true artistic 
inspiration, and of definite plastic power, before they tread a 
labyrinth so dangerous to even the real masters of its clue. Yet 
perhaps after all, there are few who set th:mselves in spite of 
ature to become artists, in any distinct sense of the word. It is 
true that Mr. Mill gravely asserts, in his essay on Wordsworth, 
that every man of ability and diligence may, by self-culture, make 
if as great a poet as the author of the Ode on Immortality. 
Yet there is an instinct which holds men back from embarking all 
their freight on such a treacherous sea ; and the real evil of yearn- 
ings after art is not so much the earnest devotion of a lifetime to 
this artistic Quixotism, as the indulgence which we have attempted 
to describe, of a general laxity of thought and morals, to which 
those persons are exposed who fancy themselves more gifted than 
their neighbours because they are mre sensitive. 

It may be asked, what process is likely to free a man from such 
morbid state of mind? George Sand has written a novel called 
Valeédre upon this problem, in which she tries to 
Sincere study of Nature is the true restorative of jaded sensibilities 
and self-absorption. Science, which deals with the facts and laws 
of the outer world —analysis of natural beauties, in and for 
themselves, without a side-glauce at their reproduction in a literary 
or sentimental form — is the yreat specific which she recommends 
for these diseases of the soul. It is true that nothing is more calm 


ve that a 


and satisfactory—nothing more fit to lead us outside ourselves, and 
to teach us humility—than such a study. But itis not e one 
who has the means of adopting this remedy, while ot! like 
Plessing, are rendered incapable by their very disease of bei 
influenced by such a cure. The principle, however, holds good, and 
admits of wide application. He who has once been roused from 
artistic dreaming by the retribution which descends on the incom- 
tent, should at any cost learn humility and seek a reconstruction of 
is character outside himself —in business, work, hard living, acts 
of charity, association with his fellows. In a word, like Tennyson's 
Lady, he should leave his palace-towers, and hope only to return 
to them when he can enter to enjoy, without false eelfish fancies 
which belie his very nature, 


THE SWEDISH REFORM BILL. 


te it is difficult to make Englishmen in general understand the 
politics of Prussia, it may be thought to be more difficult still 
to make them understand the politics of Sweden. But justat this 
time the politics of Sweden are about as instractive a study as 
anything to be found within the world of Kings, Presidents, and 
Parliaments. As oue of the Continental countries most nearly akin 
to us in race, language, and religion, Sweden has at any time a 
claim on our interest and good will. And it shares with ourselves 
in two or three peculiarities of which neither nation need be 
ashamed, Like the other Scandinavian and Low-Dutch kingdoms, 
England and Sweden passed undisturbed through the tempests of 
1848. England and Sweden are among the very few countries 
which can effect constitutional changes, not only without having 
recourse to a revolution, but even without having recourse to a 
Convention or a Constituent Assembly. England and Sweden alike 
can make any changes they please in their political system by the 
simple machinery of an Act of Parliament. According to all 
received pulitical theories, the Swedish Constitution is a very bad 
one; but it has what is practically the great merit of = an 
ancient working Constitution; its defects can be removed by a 
mere Reform Bill, without any of the extraordinary agency 
which is needed to mend Constitutions elsewhere. Some countries 
make a Constitution which is so perfect that it cannot need reform, 
and mast last for ever ; there is, therefore, no way of improving it, 
and every change involves revolution. Others, more prudently 
regard their Constitution as human, and therefore liable to err; an 
they therefore provide a regular process by which the Constitution 
muy be amended. But this power has, in many cases, led to a constant 
thing of the Constitution, which is by no means ‘to be 
desired. The idea of ever and anon doing something or other to 
the Constitution is put into men’s heads by the Constitution itself. 
In England, we have strictly no Constitution, There is nothing— 
unless it be the guasi-federal bond between the three portions of 
the United Kingdom—which is beyond the power of the ordinary 
Levislature. That is to say, the Constitution and the Law are 
really the same. When we talk of things being “ unconstitutional,” 
which are not illegal, we refer to a purely conventional under- 
standing, established by no Law, and which no Court can recognise, 
The mode of amendment therefore in England is really easier 
than anywhere else; it is simply that of passing an ordinary Act 
of Parliament. But for the very reason that it is so easy, it 1s less 
easy to be abused, Elsewhere, it is not worth while making a Revo- 
lution, or even calling a Special Convention, unless you show some 
“eveat and som crypnon measure” as the result. If you want 
to alter the smallest matter, you must set to work so elaborate a 
machinery that it seems a pity, while it is at work, not to set it to 
do something greater. But when you can make a constitutional 
changeby exactly the same process that you pass a turnpike-act, there 
is no temptation to make a great change simply because you happen 
to want e small one. You can pass an avowedly small measure, 
and it is not ashamed of itself fur being small. Or, if you do want 
to pass a —_ one, you can, in exactly the same way as the small 
one. And as it isim England, so it is in Sweden also. A great 
constitutional change is pro , not to any Constituent As- 
sembly, but to the ordinary Diet of the Kingdom, and the only 
difference between the treatment of such a measure and that of an 
ordinary law is that the Reform Bill must be proposed in two 
distinct Sessions, and that it needs the consent of all the four 
branches of the Swedish Legislature, while an ordinary bill may 
be passed by three of them in the teeth of the fourth. That 
is, in other cases a majority of the Houses decides; in the nt 
case, unanimity among the Houses—not, of course, within each 
House—is required. 
The form of government in Sweden has gone through a 

many changes in the course of the last two centuries; and at the 

in 1809, it pretty well reverted to its original medieval form. 
Altogether, the political system of Sweden is more thoroughly 
medizeval than that of any country in Europe. It is stricth a 
limited monarchy, and yet it is something very different from what 
we have come specially to understand by a constitutional monarchy. 
The powers of the King are corer Ares by law; but, within 
those limits, he really governs as well as reigns. That is to say, in 
Sweden the King retains in practice the position which an English 
King possesses in theory. The legal powers of an ish King are 
strictly limited, still they are very large; but o the ane 
powers some are never used at all, others are used only by the 
advice of Ministers, whom the House of Commons has practically 
the power of removing. A Swedish King has legal powers some- 
what less extended ; but those he can use according to his 
own discretion. He has his Council of State, and, on all save 
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military and diplomatic matters, he is bound to consult it. But 
he is only bound to consult it; he may determine as he pleases. 
But if the King’s determination be illegal, those councillors who 
advised it, or even failed to protest against it, are liable to impeach- 
ment in the next Diet. That is to say, the Swedish Ministry is 
liable to the same sort of /egal responsibility as our own; but it is not 
liable to the conventional constitudional responsibility, which obliges 
an English Ministry to resign when the House of Commons ceases to 
approve of it. In fact, the position of the Swedish King is very 
like that of the American President. The difference is rather in 
the duration than in the extent of a. For the Swedish King 
has, of course, the advantage of holding his office for life, and of 
not being personally liable to impeachment. But the two agree 
in helding powers strictly limited by law, but using those powers 
according to their personal discretion. This is exactly the position 
of a medizval king; but it differs almost equally from the position 
cither of the despotic monarchs of Europe, or of those to whom we 
specially give the name of “ constitutional.” 

From such a starting-point as this, it necessarily follows that the 
Swedish Diet is a really effective power, but that the King is a 
really effective power also, He cannot legislate, he cannot impose 
taxes, without the consent of the Estates of the Realm ; but neither 
can they legislate without him. The King has a veto, and his 
veto is not a mere constitutional fiction. It is freely exercised 
when the royal judgment deems it apo v and its exercise, 
as being the exercise of an undoubted legal right, does not neces- 
sarily provoke discontent. Sweden is in this matter in the state 
in which England was when the warmest patriots did not dispute 
the King’s right to grant or reject their page at pleasure, but 
only insisted that he should answer with an intelligible Yea or 
Nay, and not with a long piece of unmeaning rigmarole. In all 
these matters, Swedish usage, just like English, is the natural 
growth of the circumstances of the country. It would be a great 
pity either to hasten or to retard its nat and healthy develop- 
ment by cut-and-dried dogmas, in whatever direction, which are at 
best derived from the experience of countries. differently circum- 
stanced. The Diet, which thus shares the powers of the State with the 
Sovereign, is the most medieval body to be found in any European 
kingdom. No other Assembly so well enables us to realize the 
nature of the old Parliaments, Diets, and States-General out of 
which modern constitutional government was slowly developed. 
One doctrine now universally received is, that in every free 
Constitution there must be two legislative Houses. On this 
point all Europe and America, save a Swiss canton or two, are 
ogee. Even in Norway, where in strictness there is only one 

ouse, a sort of temporary Upper Chamber is chosen by the 
elective body from out of itself. Experience shows the necessity 
of having the measures of the popular branch of the Legislature 
revised by a body less directly responsible to the people—a body 
which ought not to have interests contrary to those of the people, 
but which will represent their mature judgment and permanent 
interest rather than the passions and outcries of the moment. 
Whether this body be elective, nominated, or hereditary, these are 
the grounds on which its existence is deemed desirable. In the 
most democratic State Constitutions in America, the ephemeral 
House of Representatives has some slight check put on it by a 
Senate, whose members at least hold office for a somewhat longer 
time. In the Federal Constitution, the checks supplied by the 
Senate are far more numerous and effective. The thing is so 
universal in some shape or other that we are apt to forget that it 
owes its origin wholly to an accident in our own political history. A 
medieval Parliament was an Assembly of Estates. Each estate — 
that is, each rank or class among the free inhabitants — had its 
representatives in it. Hence the name of Estates, which the 
National Council bore in so many countries, and which is not 
quite unknown in our own. The nation was commonly looked on 
as composed of three orders—the Nobles, the Clergy, and the 
Commons. Each of these orders had a right to a distinct repre- 
sentation and a distinct vote. Such were the old States-General 
of France, a body which commonly proved awkward and inefficient, 
but which most certainly never a fair trial. Two or three 
happy accidents converted this system into our actual English 
Constitution. In England, the clergy could never be got to take 
their place asa regular estate, They preferred thé anomalous position 
of their own Convocation, an ecclesiastical synod retaining the 
single Parliamentary power — long disused but never yet formally 
abolished — of voting its own subsidies. The absence of the 
estate of the clergy reduced our Houses to two, and thus, by the 
merest accident, created that “ bi-cameral ” system which the rest 
of the world has been content to imitate. Again, the different 
nature of nobility in England—that happiest but in its origin most 
obscure of customs, which makes the sons of a peer simple com- 
moners—made the English House of Lords quite a different sort of 
body from any House of Lords anywhere else. Again, another 
happy accident, or more probably the far-seeing wisdom of Simon 
of Montfort, placed knights and citizens in a single Chamber, and 
so produced a House of Commons which really represented the 
nation, and not merely some particular classes in it. In France 
these accidents never took place, and her rarely assembled States- 
General retained to the last the character of an assembly of repre- 
sentatives of Estates in the very strictest sense, 

The Swedish Diet, as it now exists, is exactly one of these 
medieval assemblies of Estates, with one peculiarity, which we 
believe has no parallel elsewhere. It consists of four [states 
instead of three. That is, the Estate of the Commons is divided into 
two—the citizens and the peasants. This shows a liberal spirit 


in its original framers. It was evidently intended that no class in 
the nation should be left without a share in the national councils, 
The existence of a distinct House of Peasants shows the early 
importance of the class of small freeholders in Sweden, as in other 
Northern countries. In Southern Europe, political power was 
divided between the nobles and the cities. In France, he who 
was neither noble nor citizen was little better than a slave. In 
England the class of yeomanry has ay existed, and it once 
was much more important than it is now; but at no time of our 
history would any one have thought of giving them a represents 
tion distinct from other freeholders. Herein steps in the difference 
between English and Continental nobility. Many of the Swedish 
nobles would in England have been simply knights and esquires, 
having no legal advantage over the yeoman. One cannot doubt 
that, when the Swedish Diet was first established, the four orders 
of which it consists formed a really exhaustive division of the 
Swedish nation. And all the four Houses seem to be on a perfect 
legal equality. A measure, to become law, must pass three Houses 
out of the four, but the nobles may be outvoted by the other three 
just as much as the peasants. The fault of the Swedish Constitu- 
tion is simply that it has survived its time, and is no longer suited 
to the existing state of things. But it is entitled to respect as an 
evident attempt in its own age at fair and liberal representation; 
and, being a living and working Constitution, it gives the Swedish 
nation the inestimable advan of being able to improve their 
political system by a mere Reform Bill, without reducing every- 
thing to zero and starting afresh. 

The defects of this Constitution, looked on as one intended for 
modern use, are manifest. It shares thefault incident to all assemblies 
formed on the system of Estates, The members do not represent 
the nation, but only some particular class in the nation. In the 
Swedish Diet, a man must be unusually patriotic if he feels him- 
self called on to act in the interest of all Sweden, and not in the 
special interest of his own particular order. In the middle ages 
this was natural. Men had hardly reached to the notion of nation- 
ality ; liberty commonly meant privilege; nobles, clergy, citizens, 
laboured mainly in the interests of their several orders, and it was 
creditable to Sweden to recognise the peasants as having rights to 
maintain as well as the others. But Sweden, like other countries, 
has outgrown this state of things; she needs a national, and not a 
mere class representation. One of the great advantages of a body 
like the English House of Commons is that men of all sorts are 
brought together to enlighten one another, and to rub off one 
another's prejudices. The knight of the shire and the member for 
the manufacturing borough look one another in the face, and find 
out that neither of them is the horrible monster which each in his 
own closet may have fancied the other to be. Ina Diet of Estates 
this great advantage is afforded only to a few members of each 
House — those, namely, who are appointed on the general Com- 
mittees of the whole Diet, whom we may naturally suppose 
to be among the most eminent members of each House, and 
who, therefore, least need the lesson, Again, whatever may 
have been the case in past times, the four Estates do not now 
form an exhaustive division of the Swedish nation. Of course 
the class of “ nobles ” comes down lower, and that of “ peasants” 
reaches higher, than what we should understand by those names 
in England ; still, there is a class of landowners between them 
which is altogether left out. A merchant or professional man 
who invests his savings in land ceases to be a citizen, but does not 
become either a noble or a peasant. He can, therefore, neither 
elect nor be elected; and thus one of the most valuable classes in. 
the nation is altogether disfranchised. When Mr. Laing ea 
this disfranchised class—the only one, he says, “ both edu 
and independent ”— owned one-fifth of the property of the country. 
Then the House of Nobles is strangely constituted. In the French 


deputies; but in Sweden, as in England, the seat belongs to the 
head of the family only. But then, in Sweden, not as in England, 
the rest of the family are also noble, and therefore, though they 
have no place in the House of Nobles, they cannot elect or be 
elected in any of the other Houses. In short, the younger 
branches of a Swedish noble family are destined to political 
nullity. The nobles again are mostly poor, and the majority of 
those who appear in the Diet are Government officers, military or 
civil. In the same way, among the clergy, the advantage of 8 
higher education is counterbalanced by their dependence upon 
Government for promotion. The House of Citizens is less 

pendent than the two higher orders, but it contains too aa 
magistrates of royal appointment to be so independent as it shoul 
be, and a House composed purely of citizens is not likely to rise 
above exclusive ss The House of Peasants is the most 
independent of any, but it is also naturally the most ignorant. 

The proposal for a reform in the Swedish Parliamentary 
| system, to whatever objections it may be open, does great 
_ honour to the present King and his 
from a sectional to a national representation cannot 
| greatly to diminish the influence of the Government. The 
| proposed scheme consists of two Chambers, both elective— 
the Upper Chamber being made select by a special qualifi- 
cation as to age and property. The privileges of the nobility 
and clergy are thus wholly annihilated. At first sight, we might 
have expected that it would have been easier in Sweden than 
elsewhere to preserve an hereditary House of Lords. But the 
persons who have now, as heads of noble families, the right to sit 
in the present House, reach the enormous number of 2,50¢ 
/—not 14,000, as is sometimes ignorantly stated. 


Estates, the whole body of the nobles were represented by 
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body would, of course, have to be cut down to some 200 or 
oo, and it may have been thought less invidious to abolish 

e privilege altogether than to pick out a small number to retain 
it. The scheme is naturally popular with the citizens, the pea- 
sants, and the unenfranchised classes; but it remains to be seen 
whether the nobles and clergy will be convinced by the arguments 
that will be urged in its support. It is to be h that no rash- 
ness or violence on either side will interfere with the peaceable 
settlement of the question. 


EXETER HALL AND EMANCIPATION. 


. ¥ ae of England have spoken, and Exeter Hall, to use 
Macaulay’s expression, has brayed. That bray is a curious 
thing to witness. The long, ‘dry seesaw of its monotonous howl 
isan English institution. ‘There is something impressive, and in 
its way striking, in a thorough, honest, earnest shout of defiant 
fanaticism and ignorance. A strong solidity and stolidity of one- 
sidedness—a resolute, vigorous, and firm determination to see only 
one ey of a question —a fixed and thorough grasp of only a 
single fact, and a determination to pursue it to all consequences— 
is the characteristic of a popular fanatical sentiment. There can 
be no papa that slavery is, as it ought to be, an unpopular 
thing. It is so easy and so true to lay down that man has no right 
tobreed men for the purposes of sale, that to separate husband 
end wife is treason to humanity, and that “to flog women is wrong, 
be they Hungarian countesses or African slaves,” that it is no 
wonder that a speaker who confines himself to such safe plati- 
tudes will always get three or four thousand people, either in 
London or Bra ford, to cheer him. In reasoning powers and in 
litical wisdom the masses, as they are called, are of course 
Put slenderly provided. And when they are told that all this 
is what the South is fighting for, and what the North is fighting 
against, nobody will be, or perhaps ought to be, surprised on 
which side their sympathies lie. Those who teach them and 
echify te them are not much to blame, for the prophets are 
little wiser, and many of them are less sincere, than their hearers. 
But it might, perhaps, have occurred to some of the good 
simpletons who crowded Exeter Hall on Thursday evening that 
there must be a fallacy somewhere. With all their sympathy 
it must have startled them, not so much to listen to those who 
instructed them, as to remember those who did not talk to them. 
The men who were conspicuous by their absence must have been in 
the thoughts of the enthusiastic audience. How comes it that 
itis not as in the days of Wilberforce, Clarkson, Buxton, and 
Brougham? The slavery — is now what it was ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty years ago. The slave trade is in the abstract neither 
better nor worse now than then. The lineal representatives of the 
great warriors of old survive; one of them at least is himself 
alive, and has lost neither tongue nor energy. Why did they not 
wield at will, as of old, that fierce democracy which used to echo the 
great doctrine of the equality of race and the nullity of colour in the 
sight of God and man, of nature and grace? There must be some 
reason for this; and it is not to be found in the easy explanation of 
penny newspapers, that generous fathers produce degenerate sons, 
that the 7imes is written by inconsistent renegades, and that the 
= oligarchs who rule this country are the natural enemies of 
uman freedom. Settled national convictions do not travel back- 
wards on the dial of history; and the men who, when swaying the 
destinies of this country, threw away twenty millions for the eman- 
dpation of British slaves, were at least as much tinctured by feudal 
traditions as the thought and intelligence of the present day. The 
question which, when the enthusiasm and the riot of such a meeting 
have subsided, must confront whatever reflection it included, is 
this—How comes it that an anti-slavery meeting forty or fifty years 
ago would have included so much that was noble and high- 
Principled in English life, and that on Thursday night it only 
presented itself in the shrivelled and attenuated form of two dis- 
senting preachers, a novelist, one M.P., Mr. Holyoake, and the 
Chamberlain of London? It is very comfortable for the obscure 
to glory in their obscurity, and to console themselves that not many 
wise, not many learned, at a greater crisis of humanity accepted 
higher truths than even these. Surely there must have been 
some present to whom the contrast may have suggested a deeper 
scrutiny into facts. 
The avowed object of this meeting was to deal with a pressing 
r. Decause it was notorious that English sympathy, as ex- 
pressed by the educated classes, is rather in favour of the South, 


the meeting was convened to show that the great popular feeling 
Was in favour of President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, | 
and, therefore, in favour of the North. Here is a curious | 
complication of fallacies. Our feeling is not in favour of the | 
South because the South is based (if it is based) on the corner- 
stone of slavery; but we lean to the South, so far as we do lean | 
to the South, because the North seeks to subjugate the South by | 
fire and blood, by terrorism and a servile war. The next fallacy | 
adopted by the Emancipation Society is, that President Lincoln 
his friends are sincere emancipationists. It was not con- 
venient for Mr. Baptist Noel or Mr. Newman Hall to inform his 
audience that President Lincoln did mot even issue his abolition 
Proclamation in favour of the slave, but simply as a “war 
measure.” It was not that he wished to free the degraded | 
African, but that he wanted to detach a portion of the Confede- 
tate army homewards to defend Southern families and prevent 


another St. Domingo massacre. Nor was it convenient for the 


fervid orators of Thursday night to advert to Mr. Lincoln’s Chicago 
declaration, or to hint that even in the North the Abolitionists, 
with whose policy the speakers identified themselves, were 
themselves only a party, and that party neither the strongest in 
political consequence nor even in numbers. It was not convenient 
to admit that in the North itself slavery is not abolished, and 
that no coloured man is at this moment allowed the rights of 
common worship with the white. And the third fallacy in the 
Exeter Hall platform was in ignoring the terms of the Federal 
Union. Mr. Newman Hall had the temerity or the ignorance 
to argue that the President has the same right to make war on 
his rebellious subjects at Charleston as the Queen would have 
to put down a rebellion in Jamaica, and, therefore, in Surrey. 
The fact that the Federal Union was a voluntary association of 
independent powers—a fact which at once takes secession out of 
the age of mere rebellion—was not hinted to the docile 
audience of Exeter Hall. Still less was it convenient to the 
reverend orator to acknowledge that the spectacle of a people 
incurring a daily increasing and enormous debt which it is 
neither within their purpose nor their power to discharge, how- 
ever little it may lower them in the eyes of the conventicle, 
but faintly recommends their cause to a people who have an old- 
fashioned prejudice in favour of national solvency and national 
honour. 

It is useful, ina pate delusion of this kind, to study what 
principles people will gulp down when they are under the influence 
of a fanatical sentiment. No declarations were received on 
Thursday night with such blatant fervour as those which asserted 
the absolute right and duty of the sovereign authority at Wash- 
ington to coerce and to subjugate its rebellious subjects. The 
recent Federal success at Murfreesborough was checred to the very 
echo. “ Emancipation and Reunion ”’—reunion at whatever cost 
of blood and treasure and suffering—was proclaimed as the watch- 
word of the evening. The Southerners were only saluted as rebels 
and pirates. The revolt must be put down, and by arms. That 
is, it is the divine right of the President to tread out rebellion, 
which is as the sin of witchcraft. Strange doctrine this—fit enough 
for Hobbes, and Filmer, and Metternich, and the Kreutz Zeitung, 
and the Vatican, but ominous and startling when heard in Exeter 
Hall, and from the mouth of the especial champions of human 
freedom. The Southerners are the enemies of human freedom, 
because they are engaged in what is treason to the first prin- 
ciples of the Gospel; and it is therefore the duty of all civilized 
nations to treat them as the common enemies of humanity, as 

irates, and “an abomination.” Might not just the same thing 
said of the Turks? They, too, are the sworn enemies of 
the Gospel; they elevate an impostor to the Saviour’s dignity ; 
they are guilty of every vice; they present an insolent solecism 
in the LKuropean States-system. It is therefore the duty 
of Christian England to support holy Russia in its crusade 
against this conspiracy of barbarism and misbelief. Every 
argument which is now urged by the American and English 
Abolitionists might have been urged with exactly the same 
force and propriety against the late Russian War. But as it 
was not for its Mahommedanism that we defended Turkey, so it 
is not for its slavery that we sympathize with the South. Be 
the faults of Turkey or of the Confederate States what they may— 
unhappy accidents of race, climate, or tradition—they are domestic 
and internal faults with which we have nothing to do. But over 
and above these internal hindrances to unity of feeling between 
them and us, there rides the paramount duty of not acquiescing 
in a violent attempt to subjugate millions of freemen to a rule 
which they detest and abhor. 


Of course, the details of Thursday night’s meeting were 

otesque enough, and suggested to the thoughtful mind 
Bishop Butler’s melancholy meditation whether whole na- 
tions — in this case it was the nation in its Tooley Street 
manifestation — might not go mad. The spectacle of a 
perfectly irrational fanaticism is saddening; for the howlings of 
the Emancipation Society do not rise into the reasoning vice of 
hypocrisy. At the preliminary little-go which was held at 
the Whittington Club, the Society summarily set down a poor 
Mr. Alexander, who whimpered his honest regrets that Mr. 
Lincoln’s charity had not begun at home, by emancipating the 
slaves in the Federal States. And on Thursday night the fanatics 
had it all their own way. They came to have their own preju- 
dices roundly endorsed and firmly stated, and they would listen 
to nothing else. The chairman, one Mr. Evans —a not very 
lively person—they conjured very early in the meeting to 
“shut up;” and when a fervid and injudicious speaker offered 
an amendment, they shouted, and roared, and screamed, and 
“turned him out,” after the manner of the English deliberative 
assembly, and called lustily, and with a bold defiance of the 

irate, for “Newman ’All.” And they endured good prosy 
Mr. Baptist Noel, and tolerated and even cheered “Tom Brown's” 
flux of quotations, which were rather tedious than novel; and 
“Newman’All” won the honoursof the evening, and pitched itstrong 
into the Jimes, and, as we thought, plagiarized a good deal from 
the Morning Star, and charged vigorously acertain article called “'The 
Carnival of Cant,” and exhibited—as a popular Dissenting teacher 
was likely to do—much fluency, with a very fair command of the 
English adjectives in their superlative form. And certain incon- 
venient hints about Butler and M‘Neil were groaned and bellowed 
and hooted down; and the solitary M.P. made a solemn and priggish 
oration, which fell very flat ; and there was one darkey, to carry out 
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the good old man-and-brother tradition, and he was judiciously 

ed in a forward row in the pit; and there was an immense 
multitude — so vast that it overtlowed Exeter Hall itself, and 
filled one of the cellars — and a frightful noise and intense heat; 
and a telegram was sent from the Bradford Meeting to the Exeter 
Hall Meeting, and it was read with vehement cheering—only there 
was nothing in it. And so the British nation has pronounced — 
at least, Mr. Baptist Noel, and Mr. Newman Hall, and Mr. Taylor, 
M.P., and Mr. Hughes have pronounced—and, in the eyes of 
Exeter Hall, it is all the same thing. One warning we must 
venture to give to Mr. Lincoln and his friends. If they imagine 
that this sort of trash, and all the volubility of Exeter Hall, and 
all its vast cheering, howling horde of men, women, and Dissenting 
preachers, is the expression of English sentiment, they will commit 
the very same blunder which Russia made in mistaking the Peace 
Society and the Manchester clique for the English people. 


MR. WHITESIDE ON IRELAND. 


OF all things in the world, that which would seem least to bear 
stirring is the memory of the Irish Parliament; but, by dint 
of Irish eloquence and an audience probably composed of sympa- 
thizing politicians, Mr. Whiteside has contrived to acquit himself 
with abundant success and applause of his unpromising subject. 
To do the lecturer justice, he has not allowed either national or 
religious prejudices to pervert his views; or it may be that these 
two potent influences worked in opposite directions, and admitted 
of an amount of candour which would not always be palatable to 
a Dublin audience. The moral of the story is wholly for the past, 
for, whatever may be the remaining disorganization and affected 
treason of a certain sect of Irishmen, the Repeal mania died with 
O'Connell, if it would not be more correct to say that the waning 
of the Repeal movement preceded and hastened the death of its 
energetic Apostle. To do the Liberator justice, he never dreamed 
of a restoration of such a Parliament as had at any period existed 
in Ireland; and his pretended desire for real national independence 
was, in all probability, nothing more in his mind than a means for 
obtaining material concessions to his country and substantial 
power and wealth to himself. 


In the course of his amusing sketch, Mr. Whiteside told his 
hearers that he would give them “ facts — real, not Irish facts ;” 
and the phrase may be aptly used to characterize the strange 
institution which passed for a Parliament of the Irish people. 
It was from beginning to end an Irish fact, and nothing more. 
Nothing could be more accurate than Mr, Whiteside’s account 
of the Stephen’s Green conclave before the revolution (for such 
it was) of 1782. It was “a Parliament polluted by laws which 
made independent action impossible.” Even in theory, only a 
single sect was represented. The House of Commons was a 
representative body whose members “ might sit for life without 
consulting or visiting their supposed constituents.” As long as 
the King survived, the Irish ALP. retained unquestioned his pri- 
vilege of defying bailiffs, and a very substantial privilege it was, 
To obtain a place under Government was, as it still is, the 
highest ambition of Hibernian patriots, but the gift was not then 
poisoned by the necessity of a re-election. Debates were not 
published, and freedom of speech was only restrained by the 
pastime of duelling. No one was responsible to any one else; 
and it was only by the unexpected vote of a gentleman ever after 
known as “ Tottenham in his boots” —a member who had ridden 
hard for the division—that the patriotic House was re- 
strained from anticipating future trouble by voting the taxes for 
twenty-one years at ence, As Mr. Whiteside quaintly puts 
it, the members were influenced by conscience alone —at any 
rate, by nothing else in the shape either of authority or public 
opinion, 

Such was the Irish fact which went by the name of a Parlia- 
ment before the Volunteer movement. Probably Grattan and 
Flood, and the other brilliant speakers who for a few years gal- 
vanized the sham Parliament into life, were but half alive to the 
truth that, except as an Irish fact, the Dublin Parliament could 
not possibly continue to exist. Even in the Austrian Empire, the 
co-ordinate powers of the Hungarian Diet and the Imperial Govern- 
ment only worked in harmony so long as Court influence could be 
successfully employed to make the Kingdom subordinate to the 
Duchy or the Empire. And yet Hungary is the most powerful 
province of the Austrian Empire, while Ireland, in numbers and in 
civilization, has always been overshadowed by the superior strength 
and energy of the ruling island. That there was needless con- 
fusion — | bickering among the various elements of the so-called 
national party may be admitted, but it was not to any internal 
discord so much as to the utter impracticability of the scheme of 
self-government that the Irish Parliament owed its early extinc- 
tion. The golden link of the -Crown was a pleasant fancy to 
represent the sole bond between two not very harmonious com- 
munities ; but in reality no union was possible on any terms except 
complete amalgamation or the absolute supremacy of the stronger 


nation. 


The fatal policy of arming the Irish Voiunteers helped more 
than anything else to precipitate a crisis which no prudence could 
have done more than postpone, Ireland had outgrown the 
of childhood when subserviency was endurable, and a aanggie tee 
an impossible independence followed in the necessary sequence of 


‘for themselves. The miscalculation on their 


events. The pressure of a foreign war and the feeble adminis: 
tration of Ivish affairs made the close of the century peculiarl 
favourable to the Irish party of action, and it was perhaps as 
that the revolutionary movement should have germinated ang 
wn as rapidly as it did from the first cry for commercial free. 

om to the wild outbreak of savage rebellion which immedia 
preceded the Act of Union. Mr. Whiteside, — he nowhere 
conuni(s himself to an epinion that legislative independence wag 
other than a chimera from the very first, goes a little out of hig 
way to explain from secondary causes a result which was simply 
inevitable in the nature of things. The intemperance of language 
which disfigured the eloquence of the Irish leaders may haye 
been all that Mr. Whiteside pictures it; but it is a shallow 
rv to group together institutions so different as the Irish 

*arliament under George III. and the French Chambers under 
Louis Philippe, and tos t, as he does, that the overthrow of 
both was foreshadowed and caused by the absence of restraint in 
the tone of their debates. 


Even if the enterprise had not been otherwise hopeless, the 
attempt to build up Irish independence on the foundation of g 
Parliament which only professed to represent a dominant sect, wag 
perhaps a wilder project than ever entered the brain of a Mazzinj 
er a Garibaldi. ft the end was to be achieved at all, it could o 
be by a successful insurrection. This soon made itself manifest to 
all who were most in earnest; the party of rebellion grew, while 
the Parliamentary faction sank into insignificance; and, as Mr, 
Whiteside very justly observes, it was at least as much to the 
Protestant as the Catholic element that the affair of ’98 wag 
attributable. In fact, all the organization came from the = 
and the Roman Catholic population only took an apparent | 
from the more striking atrocity of their desultory outbreaks, and 
from the neglect with which they were at first treated by supine 
officials. It was not until the failure of the rebellion proved the 
impracticability of separation that the project of Union was 
serlously brought forward, and Mr. Whiteside is scarcely accurate 
in saying that the sole alternative presented was, co-operation 
with England, or separation from her. The truth is, that there 
was no alternative, unless the choice might be said to lie between 
Union on fair and liberal terms, and absolute submission to an 
aliea Government. Probably, the most eager of the opponents of 
the Union had some sort of perception of the real position of 
affairs, and are scarcely chargeable with the blunder of directing 
their talents and energies to stopping the progress of an irresistible 
measure, instead of making terms for the country they represented, 
Dogged opposition up to a certain point was perhaps the most 
effective way of batthng for terms; and it is due to the acuteness 
of the popular leaders of the day to assume that they were all 
bent on securing favourable terms, some for their country, others 
arose from an 
undervaluing of the power of corruption which the Government 
possessed. All that was needed was, to purchase either by con- 
cessions to the nation, or by bribes to its representatives, a sufli- 
cient number of votes to carry the measure; and the opponents 
who held out to the last were guilty of no greater mistake than 
that of outstanding their market. Whatever mystery once existed 
about the secret history of the Act of Union has now for some 
years been cleared up by the Memoirs of the principal manager of 
the intrigue; and any one who is at the pains to examine the 
repulsive details of the transaction may easily learn how much of 
the support given to Government was prompted by patriotism, 
and how much by personal inducements. A difficult negotiation 
had to be carried through, at any cost and by any means, and 
perhaps in the whole history of nations there never was am 
example of so beneficent a measure being obtained by means so 
utterly discreditable as those employed to induce the Irish Par- 
liament to agree to a voluntary abdication of its powers. 


There is something intensely Irish, though at the same time 
practical enongh, in the course which Mr. Whiteside sketches out 
retrospectively for the malcontents of 1800. They might have 
done their best to stop the measure, but at the same time 
they should have devoted their talents, energy, and attention 
to getting as much as they could, “and then should have 
gone on grumbling.” Chronic discontent, quietly absorbing 
sop after sop, and grumbling on to the last, was the 
essence of O'Connell's tactics; and notwithstanding its 
ultimate collapse under very adverse circumstances, it was 
in his hands a first-rate policy. That it has 
less effectual in the hands of feebler successors, ee, 
owing to the dearth of material on which to work. Hunting for 
grievances in Ireland is something like gold-seeking on a barren 
reef, and no amount of pertinacity and ingenuity can re, up the 
game without the occasional assistance of a real grievance, howevet 
minute. There are no political nuggets now, as in the days before 
Catholic Emancipation, and, as Mr. Whiteside says, it is in vail 
to complain of the past. It may be sad to have no wrong Ul- 
redressed, no prejudice of which to complain; but Ireland may 
find some compensation in the career which the Union has throw® 
open to her ambition. For once, an Irish audience seems to have 
been impressed with eloquence which was not divorced from 
common sense, and actually rewarded with vociferous cheers am 
orator who wound up his peroration by thanking God for the 
Constitution which has deprived him and his countrymen of all 
the grievances which were once their rightful cherished 
inheritance 
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LANCASHIRE. 
ee is so much that is bright and hopeful in the condition 
of Lancashire, there is so much that is better than we could 
have expected it would be, that we at times forget how much 
remains that is dark and threatening. The monthly report of the 
Central Executive Committee, and the more recent reports from 
the cotton districts, may serve to remind us of the perils which 
beset the present crisis, and of the difficulties which must attend 
any organization that attempts to grapple with it. In the first 
place, although the monthly report was silent on the subject, there 
are no doubt visible signs of what has been called a new-born 
spirit of pauperism in Lancashire. To receive relief does not 
seem so painful as it once did. There are instances of men who 
are able to get work, and yet prefer to live at the expense of 
others, though twelve months ago the same men would ave re- 
sented the suggestion of such conduct. Imposition and misrepre- 
sentation are more common than they were. All this was to be 
expected. The operatives have been orderly and contented ; their 
peer have not made them impatient or unjust towards the 
overnment, or towards any class of their fellow countrymen. This 
is very creditable, and there was, besides, a real nobleness in the 
great sacrifices which many of them made before they consented to 
ask for assistance. Still, the operatives are men, and men, too, of 
but little education. And human nature would not be what it 
is if the self-reliance of great masses of men could hold out 
against temptations so searching and so prolonged as those the 
ratives have now to undergo. From the first, every one knew 
that it could not be otherwise. ‘Tens of thousands might escape, but, 
if the crisis was prolonged, much demoralization was inevitable. 
‘It was clearly necessary that the unemployed population should be 
kept warm enough and should have food enough to avoid fever 
and extreme depression of spirits. Such a sufficiency, without 
labour, would no doubt, in time, seem to many move tolerable than 
the labour which once brought good living along with it; and it 
happens that the employment that is now offered in the cotton 
factories is very ditierent from that which two years ago was 
attended with good living. The Surat cotton is dirty, apt to 
map, and difficult to work. Its manufacture is therefore more 
laborious, more trying to the temper, and less profitable than the 
manipulation of American cotton. A day’s labour is as long 
as it used to be, and more fatiguing, and its reward is much 
less. The habit of idleness, growing stronger with time, 
and the decreasing reward given to industry, thus concur 
to make the bitterness of charity less and less perceptible. 
This is especially the case with the factory girls. Formerly they 
eared 12s. or 148. a week, and fared sumptuously every day. 
Since the sewing schools were opened, they have spent their 
days in well-ventilated rooms, employed on work that had the 
charm of novelty ; and which was given them not as task-work, but 
asa wholesome and improving employment. They have received, 
itis true, only 3s. or 3s. 6d. a week; and if they were now asked to 
return to their — employment, none would hesitate. But 
instead of this, as the mills reopen, they have to encounter a still 
harder fate, and to exchange the repose of their sewing-classes for 
work more troublesome and laborious than their old work, and not 

80 lucrative as their recent employment. 

We have no wish to encourage unfounded alarms. No doubt 
there are thousands of operatives whose self-respect would resist 
the most prolonged temptations. We have to deal with what is 
probably the stoutest and most self-reliant pcpulation in the 
world. But there are many people engaged in or dependent 
upon the cotton manufacture, who are not Lancashire-born; and 

is extravagant to suppose that all the men and women who 
have been born and bred in Lancashire have characters beyend 
the reach of circumstances. As yet there is no evidence of an ex- 
tensive demoralization. Still the danger is real and increasing ; 
and even if the existing demoralization is less than we suppose, 
every additional week’s idleness will sap the self-respect of an 
increasing number of operatives; and it is alarming to contem- 
late the probable result, if the present state of things con- 

ues as long as Mr. Cobden, or even as long as the Central 
Executive Committee, anticipates. Some precautions, however, 
may be taken without any difficulty, and one or two reflections 
suggest themselves with regard to it. 

1. The system of checks nominally adopted by the Relief 
Committees is admirable. Their agents are «lected from the most 
itelligent of the operatives. From time to time one of these 
visits every house the inmates of which demand or are receiving 
relief. It is his duty to observe the circumstances of the family, 
and to inquire about it among the neighbours. In many districts 
there is no doubt that this system is thoroughly carried out. But 
others, facts occasionally come to light which are inconsistent 
With its universal adoption or its adequate application. For 
instance, out of 70 girls receiving relief at a sewing school 
5° are found not to be factory girls at all, or to be receiving 
Telief at the same time from other sources. Every day suggestive 
Cases turn up of carpenters, painters, and other workmen, as well 
48 professional paupers, being relieved from the funds intended for 
those whose distress is the result of the cotton famine. Salford 

recently increased its staff of visitors; and their inquiries have 
struck two thousand two hundred and forty recipients off the relief 
roll. These revelations point to similar frauds in other districts that 
Continue undetected. It is clear, however, that all these evils can be 
avoided __ honest and efficient application of the existing 
system. e committees have received praise for the slight cost 
of their administration. Perhaps they rather deserved blame for 


employing too small a staff. It is the best economy to make 


imposition impoasible. 

2. A serious charge has been brought against the Lord 
Mayor's Committee. This charge was contained in the last 
monthly report of the Central Executive Committee, and it 
has been repeated in a letter of remonstrance adopted by the 
Central Committee of Manchester to the Lord Mayor. It im- 
putes to the Lord Mayor’s Committee the adoption of a method 
of distribution which, by dividing responsibility, encourages care- 
lessness in the distribution of relief, and fosters imposition. It is 
the wise policy of the Central Executive Committee to recognise 
in each town only one committee, and to make advances through 
it alone. The latter forms an estimate of the wants of each of the 
district committees of its town, and, though willing to hear 
remonstrances, the Central Executive Committee is generally 

ided by its judgment in the distribution of grants. But the 

rd Mayor's Committee, at the distance of several hundred miles, 
and in the absence of special knowledge, has, in some cases, 
“sanctioned two local committees of relief in the same dis- 
trict,” has recognised in others a committee not recognised 
by the Central Executive Committee, and “has made separate 
grants to sewing classes, to distinct orders of workmen, and 
for other purposes, independent of any local district committee.” 
The letter of the Manchester Committee exhibits in detail the 
mode in which some small districts are — with superfluous 
funds, while others are unable to meet their legitimate expenses, 
through the collision of the Lord Mayor's with the Central 
Executive Committee. Ashton-under-Lyne, on the other hand, 
has been agitated for weeks by the bickerings of two Committees, 
each claiming to be central, one of which obtained the support of 
the Mansion House, and the other that of the Central Executive 
Committee; and for some weeks the two Committees contrived to 
distribute nearly twice the proper amount of food. Such a 
division of responsibility and such a rivalry in almsgiving cannot 
fail to stimulate the growth of pauperism and imposition. The 
remedy, however, here again is plain, and its adoption will, we 
trust, be no longer delayed. The name of the Lord Mayor makes 
the ‘Mansion House Committee an admirable body for collecting 
funds; but the Central Executive Committee, guided by states- 
men, employers of labour, and the three most experienced officials 
of the Poor Law Board, being on the spot and in possession of 
ample information, ought to be alone responsible for their distribu- 
tion. The Lord Mayor may no doubt contend, that even the best 
Committee sometimes makes mistakes. And this is true, but it 
does not follow that his Committee is capable of determining 
when mistakes have been committed. The local Committees, 
with which it corresponds, are likely to err much more 
frequently than the Central Committee, of which Lord 
Derby is chairman. 

3. Attendance at school is mere play for adults, and how- 
ever desirable it may be as a mode of occupying the idleness 
of a few weeks, it 1s wholly out of place in a crisis that may 
continue for years, and is certain to continue for months. On 
the other hand, there are obvious objections to the prolonged 
employment of intelligent and sensitive operatives in artificial 
tasks, invented for ordinary paupers, and tainted by associa- 
tion with them. It is time, however, that some employment 
should be found which, without displacing ordinary labour, 
should exercise, without insulting, the industry of the operatives. 
No doubt such employment can scarcely be other than some form 
of spade-labour. Spade-labour for factory operatives is open to 
many objections, but it is better to face these objections than to 
acquiesce in another year’s listless inactivity. Spade-labour ma 
not suit the health of some, and it will, of course, make the beat 
of all less fit than before for the manipulation of machinery. This 
would be unjust, if there were other operatives to take their place 
in the mills when good times return. As it is, it will only render 
them for a time less efficient workmen in a department of labour | 
for which they will have no competitors less disabled than them- 
selves. We have but a choice of evils. We may permit half the 
population of the distressed unions to remain unemployed for one 
year or two years more, and in doing so we shall spread deep 
and wide among them the seeds of permanent demoralization. 
Or we may incur the reproach of hardness, and take in hand a 
difficult task by setting the population on some uncongenial work, 
and in doing so we shall help them to preserve their self-respect, 
while we have to listen to their murmurs. 

Lastly, without going so far as to say that either Govern- 
ment or private individuals should at once encourage emigra- 
tion from Lancashire on a large scale, we are convinced that 
it should not be discouraged. AJl who are most competent to 
give an opinion agree that under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances —i.¢e. with immediate in America—a long 
time will almost certainly elapse before the whole of the opera- 
tives, whom years of rity have collected in Lancashire, 
can again find full employment. The evils from which emigra- 
tion would assist in relieving us are great, certain, and immediate. 
An insufficient supply of labour in a particular department — the 
only evil in which emigration could possibly involve us — is an 
evil uncertain, remote, insignificant. It is insignificant, because in 
an old country but a short time is needed for its cure. The best 
mill hands would await the return of prosperity, however long 
deferred, because they would be the first to obtain employment, 
and their industry would be more lucrative in this than in newer 
countries. The inferior mill hands would be the first to take 
advantage of facilities for emigration, for their comparatively unin- 
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structed labour would win them higher wages abroad than at home. 
The latter, too, if they stayed in England, would soonest lose their 
self-respect ; and it is better that new men should come hereafter 
from our too populous counties to take their places, if their places 
need filling, than that they should themselves stay here to obtain 
perhaps no more than partial employment for years to come, and 
meanwhile to facilitate the permanent demoralization of Lan- 
cashire. 

While the future of Lancashire in this respect is gloomy and 
uncertain, the financial Pe om of the dispensers of relief con- 
tinue comparatively bright. The great contribution of 1,200,000, 
has tested the goodwill of the country; and the large part of it 
that comes from distant counties has suggested to the operatives, 
and to many of them for the first time, that their richer fellow- 
countrymen in the South are not wholly absorbed in thoughtless 
enjoyment and selfish expenditure. On the other hand, the 
unstinting generosity with which many capitalists have thrown in 
their lot with their men, and have resolved, almost literally in 
some instances, to share with them their last loaf, has amply 
refuted much adverse criticism, and silenced many unfounded 
prejudices. The machinery for the distribution of relief has been 
organized in a manner and with an expedition worthy of the 
boasted intelligence of Lancashire, and the women of Lancashire 
have exhibited untiring self-devotion and infinite good sense in 
the management of the sewing-schools, an institution the im- 
portance of which almost entitles it to be called great. By means 
of the sewing-schools, shelter and occupation have been given to 
tens of thousands of the class for whom a time of idleness 
and want is a time of temptation and calamity. More 
than half a million sterling remains in the hands of 
the Committees, and in the presence of supplies sufficient for 
several months, the activity of subscribers is naturally suspended. 
But it is, or it ought to be, suspended only, for there is no doubt 
that in a few months a fresh stream of charity will be needed, not 
less ample than before. Beyond the limits of the distressed 
unions, the resources of Lancashire remain almost untouched. The 
special burthen imposed on it for the last quarter under the pro- 
visions of Mr. Villiers’ Act does not reach 40,000/., and such a sum, 
spread over so large a district, would be scarcely felt even had its 
own rates greatly risen, instead of remaining almost at their ordinary 
level. Liverpool itself is rated for the relief of its out-door poor, 
during the last quarter, at 13d. only, and the whole county of Lan- 
cashire, beyond the 21 unions under Mr. Farnell’s charge, shares the 
general prosperity of Great Britain. If its history points to the 
county of Lancashire as the proper quarter to bear a larger 
share of the burthen of its distressed unions than Parliament has 
yet imposed upon it, there can be no doubt that its ability will be 
equal to its responsibility. We may perhaps assume that the 
interference of Parliament will be further extended in the direction 
which it has already taken, and that the people at large will continue 
contributions they are weil able to afford ; and in this case there is 
no reason to fear a want of funds to meet all the possible wants of 
Lancashire. We have already pointed out the real perils of the 
situation. They lie almost exclusively in the prospect of about 
half a million people remaining for months, and perhaps for a year 
or two years, in listless expectation of a acioal of their proper 
work, These perils are great and imminent. It is impossible to 
exaggerate their importance. Their consideration deserves the 
immediate attention of those who are acquainted with the dis- 
tressed districts, and with the circumstances of the population ; 
sal their solution may perhaps require the intervention of Par- 

iament. 


THE PRESENT MILITARY STATE OF THE SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY. 


Bape neni the veil which has for so long hidden the 
Confederate States from the view of Europe is being raised ; 
and partly from letters addressed to the newspapers, partly from 
the reports of Englishmen and Southerners who ln managed to 
pass the blockaded frontier, the truth regarding the present 
contest is beginning to be known. The more that truth becomes 
comprehended, the more apparent is it that the old laws of war are 
sound, and that the lessons learnt in Europe and understood by those 
who have commanded armies successfully have not been falsified 
by what is occurring on the other Continent. There are several 
circumstances which have enabled the South, with a smaller area 
and less numerous population, not only successfully to defend 
herself, but also, with Dut few exceptions, to acquire undoubted 
success, To understand the first point, viz., her means of defence, 
a hasty glance at the nature of the country now forming the 
Southern Confederacy will be necessary. 

The greater portion of it is still covered with forest, and com- 
paratively little has been cleared or reduced to cultivation. There 
are few roads, and these only suitable to the transport necessary 


_for a thinly populated country. The numerous artillery and 


enormous baggage train which are the invariable accompaniments 
of a Federal army soon reduce these roads to swamps, and render 
them unavailable. The railroads are applicable almost entirely to 
defensive purposes, for whilst they furnish an army in position, 
or even retreating, with great facilities for transport, i are easily 
destroyed and rendered useless to the advancing enemy. There 
are two great lines of rail which intersect the Southern States — 
one, passing from the Mississippi Valley to Richmond, through the 
no 


tion, but taking a more southerly course, and —, 
the seaport towns. The rivers are the weak points, affording as 
they do an easy means of access into the interior of the ae 
for the gunboats with which the Federals are so well suppli 
Many of these rivers are, however, only navigable after rain, and 
the very rain which furnishes water communication renders land 
operations impossible. It is, however, to the people of the South 
that the credit of waging a successful war is due. It is to 
their indomitable resolution, and their willingness to und 

rivations and hardships, that their success must be attribu 

heir armies are far inferior in numbers to those of the North. It 
is difficult to arrive at an exact estimate of their strength, partly 
from the careful manner in which information regarding mili- 
tary matters is kept secret, partly from the construction of 
the army, which, being composed principally of volunteers, is 
held together by far looser bands of discipline than a European 
force. ‘The whole number under arms cannot be much more than 
350,000, and may be divided as follows: —1st, the army under 
General Lee in Virginia; znd, the army under the immediate 
command of General Bragg, near Murfreesborough, Tennessee; 
3rd, the army under General Pemberton, which is engaged in 
defending Mississippi, both in the direction of Grenada, and also 
at Vicksburg, and farther south on the confines of Louisiana; 
both these two last-named armies are within the district allotted 
to General Joe Johnson; 4th, the force in Texas, to which General 
Magruder has lately been allotted a command; 5th, the —— 
defending Mobile, Savannah, and Charleston, the latter under 

the North has had difficulties in organizi er armies, 

those of the South have been much Fe P| of as she 
was from communication with the world, and thrown without 
preparation on her own resources. The South, however, 
was fortunate, when the contest broke out, in possessing a 
statesman at the head of her Government who was sufficiently a 
soldier to know how to select his generals, and also how to Tot 
them alone and confide in their abilities when they had been 
selected. There are no differences of opinion as to President 
Davis. He may have made some enemies, but no one doubts his 
capacity, Next to him, and first among the generals, not only on 
account of his military genius, but from his noble qualities, 
stands General Lee. He, like nearly all the Confederate 
Generals, was an officer of the old United States army, and 
when the separation took place, at first doubted as to the course 
which his duty to his country would lead him to take, 
However, when he had resolved on his line of conduct, he 
embarked heart and soul in the cause, and now re it 
as the noblest for which a man can fight. His character is said to 
resemble that of Washington. He is without ambition, love of 
his country being the motive of his actions, and by his pe 
conduct he sets an example of soldier-like qualities to the troops 
under his command. Joe Johnson stands next in the estimation 
of the Southern people. He bore a high character in the old United 
States army, and justified it by his defence of Yorktown, his mas- 
terly retreat from there to Richmond, and his conduct at the 
battle of Fairoaks. At that battle he was badly wounded, and 
his wound is scarcely sufficiently cured to enable him to fulfil his 
present duties in the West. Beauregard is much beloved, espe- 
cially by the people and troops of the Southern portion of the Con- 
federacy ; but it is said that he is not on good terms with President 
Davis, and that to that cause must be attributed his comparatively 
small command, viz. that of Charleston. The battle of Bull’s Run, 
and the successful evacuation of Corinth before General Halleck’s 
army, sufficiently attest his military qualities. These three men 
occupy the first rank among the generals of the Confederacy. As 
a division leader, “ Stonewall ” Jackson stands pre-eminently high. 
He not only possesses the religious enthusiasm attributed to some 
of the generals of the Commonwealth during the Rebellion in 
England, but also has inspired his troops with that feeling. They 
have the most thorough confidence in him, and willingly submit 
to the greatest hardships when led by him. Nothing could be finer 
than the manner in which, in June last, he defeated, or success- 
fully evaded, the five generals sent to annihilate him in the 
Shenandoah Valley, leaving them there, and himself arriving, by 
forced marches, in time to relieve Richmond and defeat the army 
of the Potomac. His history is curious, A graduate of West 
Point, he was especially conspicuous for gallantry in the Mexican 
campaign, and was styled by General Scott in his despatches “ the 
brave Jackson.” After that campaign he became a professor 
in the Military College of Virginia, where he was little appre- 


ciated. He is also an elder in the Presbyterian Church. On 


the breaking out of the present war, he was offered a command, 
and has well justified his selection. The two Generals Hill, 
Generals Longstreet, Bragg, Van Dorn, Price, Magruder, and 
many others, have acquired fame as divisional leaders; and a8 
cavalry officers, Generals Stuart and Morgan occupy the 
highest place in the estimation of their countrymen. The latter, 
when selected to take command of a regiment by General Beau- 
regard, was quite unconscious of his ability to perform the necessary 
duties. He at first refused the appointment, and was only eco | 
induced to accept it on the understanding that he should be allow 
to act independently with two or three troops as a partisan leader. 
General Morgan has been greatly assisted in his duties by an officer 
late of the English army. 

The South has, indeed, been singularly fortunate in her 


-western portions of the seaboard States, and through the | generals, but generals alone will not ensure success; and a gla 


southern part of Tennessee, the other following the same direc- | at the rank and file of the army cannot fail to be interesting. 
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Almost the whole white population of the South either is, 
or has been during the course of the war, under arms. One 
irit influences the country, and that is hatred to the North. 
this ara was much intensified by the threat of Mr. Lincoln’s 
Abolition Proclamation, and is of course much stronger now 
that that proclamation has been issued. Men feel that they 
are fighting for their homes and their possessions as well as 
for their country; and it is to the spirit engendered by these 
feelings, rather than to superior discipline or organization, that 
the victories of their armies must be ascribed. General Beau- 
regard himself stated this in a conversation with an English 
officer, and added, referring to a particular general, that to 
insist on points of discipline with these volunteers is apt to 
disgust them with the service, and ruin that very feeling which at 
resent gains them the victory. In fact, he argued that, the time 
ing too short to inspire a military esprit de corps into the army, 
strong passions are the best substitute for it. The same complaint 
of the want of good regimental officers is made in the South as in 
the North, although the deficiency is not so great, owing to the 
education and breeding of the Southern gentlemen. Many of these 
gentlemen have indeed behaved nobly. Some have raised com- 
panies, armed and equipped them, and then taken service in those 
very companies as private soldiers. There is another point which 
General coer? insisted on, and that was, the necessity of 
bringing the troops as near the enemy as possible; in fact, he was 
inclined in some instances to prefer the smooth bore musket, loaded 
with a cartridge of ball and buck shot combined, to the rifle. The 
men fight in skirmishing or rather loose order, each man to a certain 
degree oe Like all undisciplined troops, they are now 
and then subject to panics, and will straggle on the line of march. 
They submit to the greatest hardships, and are often in rags, 
the coarse brown cloth made in the country, which forms the 
only uniform they possess, being worn out by constant use. Of 
shoes there was a great deficiency, but it is almost supplied at 
the present time. The South has organized manufactures, and 
the ladies of the Confederacy employ their time and effect a 
great saving to the Government by making clothing for the 
troops. Individual exertions supply the place of proper or- 
ization. If a og | is in want of clothing, u trusty man is 
Sespatched to the ity from which that company has 
been raised, and soon returns loaded with the contributions 
of the villages; the carpets even are stripped from the 
floors and cut into pieces to furnish blankets for the troops. 
The troops are well armed, a large portion with European rifles, 
which have been run through the blockade; and the numerous 
stands of arms captured from the North have also supplied many 
regiments. Not unfrequently, a man will be seen throwing down 
his own musket, and picking up from the battle-field some rifle, 
the former property of a Yankee. Indeed, it is a common saying 
among Southerners that the ordnance officer of the Federals is 
the greatest man of the age, as he has supplied both the armies 
with arms. The cavalry is far superior to that of the North; the 
men ride well, and, at least in Virginia, are often of good 
family. Fox-hunting is still kept up in many of the Southern 
States. Still, the fire-arm, even in the Confederate cavalry, is 
more often used than the arme blanche, and the sabre and bayonet 
have played but a small part in American battles. The Confede- 
rates do not trust to artillery as much as the Federals; they are 
sparing of their ammunition, perhaps because they have not so 
much to waste. The larger proportion of their guns and stores 
have been captured from the North, and General Pope 
was much regretted by them when he was _ dismissed, 
he having been the means of furnishing their army 
with many necessaries. Among other articles captured from 
him, were eight locomotive engines, and about one hundred 
railway cars. It would, however, be unfair not to give the 
Confederates credit for their manufactories. All descriptions of 
arms are made, from the revolver to the rifled cannon. They 
have even invented a new description of gun, with which the 
second Merrimac is armed. It is a combination of Blakeley’s and 
Dahlgren’s principles, and, with a charge of thirty pounds of 
powder, will fire a 140-pound cylindrical bolt. 

And now, before going further, let us see how fully the old 
traditions of war have been borne out. ist. Armies of inferior 
numbers, led by gentlemen, and trusting to themselves and not to 
matériel, have won victories over much larger forces. znd. The 
old saying.of Napoleon, “Celui qui partagera ses forces sera battu 
en détail,” has been fully verified. 3rd. Those troops who have 
advanced nearest the enemy have been successful, for victories 
cannot be won at long ranges, although men may be slaughtered. 
And ¥: Undisciplined troops have been unable to follow up victo- 
nies. It is a sad spectacle for a soldier to see how, on both sides, the 
fruits of victory have been thrown away, from want of knowledge 
among the officers and of organization among the troops. 

Let us now glance at the map of the South, and notice the several 

ints either menaced or actually attacked. Virginia has ceased to 

the most interesting theatre of the war. 
be considered safe. It is defended by Lee’s victorious troops, 
surrounded with earthworks, weak to 
to resist the troops of the North, should they advance so far. 

e river is guarded by the fortifications of Drury’s Bluff or Fort 
Darling, and by the new Merrimac, who awaits her consorts. 
Charleston, under the able command of General Beauregard — 
trusting to her forts, the shallowness of the harbour, her iron-clad 
steamers, and the difficult nature of the forests and swamps that 
surround her—hopes to resist successfully; fully resolved, how- 


ever, if resistance should fail, to fall gloriously, Mobile 
fesses the same indomitable spirit—determined to be lai 
in ashes rather than unde e fate of New Orleans. The 
intricate navigation of the shallow waters on which she stands, 
which would necessarily bring the invading ships under the guns 
of her works, affords a better tee of safety than the forts at 
the mouth of her harbour. Her position is an important one, 
defending, as she does, the entrance to two navigable rivers, 
which afford communication far into the interior. It wasa 
day for Mobile when the Ovieto steamed into her ur. 
She entered unarmed, pursued for thirty miles by the blockading 
squadron, receiving their fire, but, by her speed, escaping without 
serious injury. She has lately passed out without hindrance, 
having taken on board a heavy armament of rifled guns, and a 
numerous crew. Vicksburg, however, has latterly been the point 
of interest for the Southern cause. June last she endured 
a bombardment of six weeks, from two fleets of ss 
but unattacked by a land force. Since that time, addition 
fortifications have been added and new batteries erected. The 
wood which covered the point of land opposite the town, on 
the right bank of the Mississippi, has been felled, to afford a 
clear sweep for her guns. The adjoining country is thickly 
covered with forest, and immediately surrounding the town 
is broken up by deep ravines. <A railroad runs into the town 
from Jackson. From the news lately received, it would appear 
that the efficacy of these defences has been proved, and that Vicks- 
burg is for the present safe. General Sherman, a really 
soldier, has been made the victim of the failure, and removed by 
the Federal Government from the command. The defence made 
by the Confederates at Port Hudson is both unexpected and of 
= importance ; for not only has the Mississippi squadron of gun- 
ts been prevented from joining in the attack on Vicksburg, 
but also the communication between Texas and the Confederate 
States, on the left bank of the river, is kept open, and the 
supplies of cattle furnished by that State will therefore not 
be cut off. The State of Mississippi is fully prepared to 
resist to the utmost, and her dense forests, her swampy streams 
and rivers, will afford her many capabilities for so doing. The 
lanters have sent most of their slaves to Texas, and, with the 
fate of their friends of Louisiana before their eyes, are resolved 
to endure all rather then give in. in Tennessee, General Rosen- 
appears to have, for the present, secured the safety of 
ilfe, and thus counterbalanced the capture of Holly 
Springs by the Confederates. If true, the cutting of the 
rail at Knowlsville may cause some inconvenience. News 
from the West must be looked for with some anxiety; but 
few can doubt, after an impartial consideration of the state of 
affairs, that the cause of the South must eventually triumph, and 
that, whether right or not in the theoretical justification of Seces- 
sion, she has earned the good opinion of the world by the manner 
in which she has endured and fought for that cause. The boast of 
the Southerners is, that their country supplies corn and meat, that 
they can manufacture arms and powder, and, even if their cities 
are captured, that they wi Ey to their last man among their 
forests and swamps. It wi uire wiser statesmen, better 
generals, and braver troops than the North now possesses to conquer 
such men. 
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THE DUKE OF AUMALE’S BOOK. 

A CHAPTER in literary history is wanting. Whether it 

demands a Walpole or a Disraeli is uncertain; but a supple- 
ment either to the al and Noble Authors of the one, or to the 
Quarrels of Authors ot the other, is likely to be supplied by con- 
temporary facts. At the present moment France, both in the 
dynasty which it has expelled, and in the ruler whom it has 
accepted, may claim two distinguished professors of the craft of 
letters. Neither the Duke of Aumale nor the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon is seeking an introduction to the republic of authorship. 
The author of the Napoleonic Ideas and the author of the Letter 
on French History are no tyros in writing; and it might be 
thought that the low rivalries which bring on a literary duel 
between the editors of penny provincial sere had no place 
in the serene closet of an Author-Emperor. But it is not so. 
The passions of the editor of the Eatanswill Gazette mount "F to 
the Olympus of the Tuileries. Vatum quoque gratia rara est. It is 
a small but characteristic vice in one author to damage his brother. 
Literary dog preys on literary dog. The confiscation of the forth- 
coming History of the Prince of Condé is merely a sharp book- 
seller’s trick in favour of the forthcoming Life g Cesar, Pro- 
bably it was thought that the firmament of French thought could 
not endure two great lights at once. An Emperor's book and an 
exiled Royal Highness’s book could not move in friendly orbits. 
To avoid collision and crash among the stars must have been the 
motive for prohibiting the publication in France of the Duke of 


Richmond may now | 


uropean eyes, but strong | 


Aumale’s work. Messrs. Longman and Mr, Murray would either 
of them, perhaps, be glad if their respective books of the season 
| did not appear simultaneously. It is one of the advantages which an 
| Imperial writer possesses, that he can forestall the market. The 
| Prefect of Police stands instead of a considerable amount of 
| advertising. Itis only in the interests of the Emperor's publisher 
| that M. Lévy’s property has been seized; and the Life of Cesar 
will undoubtedly be benefited by depriving the French Mudie 
of the counter-attraction of the Duke of Aumale’s History. 
| For of course it would be absurd to suppose that mere profes- 
| sional rivalry or personal antipathy had anything to do with the 
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razzia just executed on M. Lévy’s investment in types and paper. 
Still less can * be imagined that an unsuccessful bidder for a 
picture at Prince Demidoff’s sale has taken this strange means 
of wreaking vengeance on a more liberal patron of art. 
Tantene animis bus ir@? Can the calm Imperial mind be 
agitated by such low ions and inflamed by such miserable 
jealousies ? Does the ruler of the Tuileries, the Elect of France, 
the Saviour of Society, the dispenser of glory, wealth, and prosperity 
to the happy millions who choose, as well as accept, his rule, feel 
himself compelled to enter into a personal wrangle with a brother- 
student in history? Does he feel the ground so tottering, and his 
of empire so insecure, that he must proscribe an exiled can- 
idate for a little literary reputation? Can he not afford to be, if 
not generous toa common craft, at least contemptuously silent 
on the possible success of an exiled rival? Is it of the nature of 
despotism that it must be mean, jealous, and vindictive—that it 
must display all the miserable spite and malice of the lowest 
Grub Street cabals? A necessity seems to be laid on the French 
Emperor that he cannot, if he would, be great. At the very 
moment when, in his speech on delivering the awards to the 
French Exhibitors, he reminds France that she has much to learn 
from England, especially in the unrestrained liberty allowed to 
the manifestation of all opinions, he is compelled by the 
necessities of his position to point this moral with a ter- 
rible practical illustration. Is it in bitter irony, or in 
the wantonness and insolence of tyranny that he praises the 
English liberty of the press in the very same week that he carries 
the French proscription of liberty of thought to a height unknown 
before? The newspapers have produced what they call the mar- 
tyrology of the French newspaper press for the last year. Warn- 
ings and avertissements and suppressions of reviews and journals, 
though prolonged to a ghastly catalogue almost reminding us of 
the length and ferocity of the Papal Inder, are at least within 
the letter of the law. But to seize a book already authorized 
is a proceeding of the nature of 2 conp état. It is acknowledged 
that the last step of despotism is totally without precedent. The 
instrument of oppression candidly admitted that he knew nothing 
about the law of the case—a superfluous admission, considering 
that the seizure was avowedly illegal. It is as superfluous in 
the prefect to ignore the French law as it is in Mr. Lincoln 
to jrstify his proceedings by quoting the Federal Constitution. 

t is by these little things that the Emperor allows the 
world to get a glimpse of his real estimate of his precarious 
 ecrne and that he does permit us even for a moment to peep 

ehind the dark curtain with which he shrouds his melancholy 
consciousness of insecurity, only shows how really small he is, 
and how serious are his misgivings. A great man, however 
doubtful he might be about the future, would at least conceal 
his secyet terrors. To affect unassailable confidence in oneself is 
at least the politic course to secure confidence from others. 
But even to simulate contempt requires a higher order] of mind 
than to gratify personal malevolence. The Emperor, at any rate, 
is not superior to the vulgar temptation. The persecution of the 
Duke of Aumale is at once a blunder and a crime; and it is one 
of those cases in which a blunder is the more fatal. Tyranny can 
hardly afford to be spiteful, and yet it is compelled to be spiteful 
because it is tyranny. And till the Imperial Government is 
lucky enough to get up another war to kecp the people’s thoughts 
engaged, it must go on with these little petty acts of violence 
and wrong. The steam hammer must turn out tenpenny nails 
if it cannot be always forging anchors. Paternal Government, 
from the imperious necessity of the case, must not only be always 
interfering, but must always display the inconvenient obliga- 
tion of interfering. Despotism is a hard taskmaster. Like 
the busy demon in the tale, it is always returning to the victim 
who has sold his soul, and is always demanding new tasks, 
however extravagant, and fresh occasions, however inconvenient, 
for exercising its insatiable and craving activity and power. The 
trial of M. Montalembert and the proceedings in 1861 against the 
publishers of the Duke of Aumale’s letter to the Prince Napoleon, 
are instances of the demands which the daughter of the horseleech 
makes. Press prosecutions are not, we believe, a matter of choice, 
but they are of necessity. And, to do the authorities justice, 
they get over the ugly necessity as well as they can. Not a 
newspaper in France is permitted to say one ward about the inter- 
views between the Prefect of Police and M. Lévy. The prose- 
cution of MM. Dumineray and Beau two years ago was conducted 
with closed doors. It is the homage which vice pays to virtue 
that it is obliged to sin on the sly. It is something of a com- 
pliment to France that this last, and, in some sense, the greatest 
assault on what little of liberty was left to speech, has been perpe- 
trated in silence and darkness. A secret assassination shows that 
the murderer distrusts even public opinion. Charles I. was 
beheaded before high Heaven, and in open day; but a Napoleon 
finds it more convenient to dispose of his victims either in a ditch 
or in the oublicttes of the secret police. 

The consolation about the whdle matter is, that things cannot 
stop where they are. It will hardly do for the Emperor to admit 
that the case is an isolated one, and that he had a personal interest 
in eee any unpleasant contrast between the heroes of Rocroi 
and Strasburg. Mere jealousy of the eulogist of the Great Condé, 
however much it may have been a real, must always remain 
an unacknowledged, motive in this transaction. It is to be 
accepted as a specimen rather than an exception; and the more 
we have of these arbitrary interferences with historical research, 
the better both for France and the world. There can be but one 


end to this sort of thing. Press prosecutions only create the mm 
terials on which they live. Literary persecution runs a very cerm 
tain course; and if French wit and French literature arm 
stimulated to display all their powers and their ingen. 
uity, even the nt tl eT the ‘tol and the 
tleman to whom is en the licensing ays, pam~ 
philets, articles, and, as it now seems, books will, in the long run 
tind intellect one too many for them. There is no knowing what 
book-makers can do if they are compelled to try. A Treatise on 
the Differential Calculus migkt be so constructed as to bring out 
incidentally, and in some mystic symbolism, an appeal against 
tyranny. Another subtle Plutarch or Cornelius Nepos may draw 
out the history of Tiberius with unmistakeable allusions; and if 
there were a public-spirited preacher in France, it might be 
managed to insinuate awkward thoughts, like a of our 
Homilies,—godly and wholesome, and yet necessary for their times, 
—on oP ne: of Herod, or Pontius Pilate, or Saul. There 
is plenty of work cut out for the censors of the French 
and it is happily that sort of work which can only end in the 
ruin of the wor 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF A PRINCE. 


f eas portion of the Press which has kindly undertaken to 
train up the Prince of Wales in the paths of wisdom and 
peace has been pressing him very closely of late. Voluntary tasks, 
are always accomplished with willingness and enthusiasm, and the 
newspapers have as yet evinced no indication of being weary of 
instructing our future monarch. Prince Alfred was very nearly 
falling in for a share of their awakening lectures while there was. 
a distant probability of his accepting the Crown of Greece, but. 
since his refusal of it, their admonitions have been reserved 
exclusively for the elder brother. That they have been 
administered with no sparing hand, the Prince’s guides will 
probably acknowledge. They are determined to make him 
feel that even the condition of the heir apparent is not wholly 
free from bitterness, Jeremy Taylor tells us that princes ought. 
to have the largest share of trouble, “that the uneasiness 
of their appendage may divide the good and evil of the world,” 
and also because of the vanity of a man’s “which « 

t fortune is apt to swell from a vapour toa bubble.” It will 
not be through lack of vigilance on the part of the newspapers if 
the Prince’s vapour swells into a bubble. But since it does not. 
look well to be always upbraiding where there is no fault, the 
newspapers now and then invent a story which affords tangible 
provocation for fresh advice. A couple of reigns ago, the public 
Journals generally used to exercise their ingenuity in — 
senting Royal faults in the mildest possible light. Now 
they exert it in searching for faults, and when they can 
find none, in bearing false witness. It is not in human 
nature to be satisfied with anything. The fact is that 
the Prince of Wales is a little too circumspect for some of his 
advisers. They would like to see him go astray occasionally, im 
order that their rebuke might be additionally impressive. Not very 
long ago, a “pious” organ horrified its readers, in a season of most. 
refreshing revivals, by the discovery that the Prince of Wales had 
visited the Pope, as a preliminary step to his embracing the Roman 
Catholic faith. Similarly gifted hands have since been i 
with his private life. 1t would be very hard on the humblest. 
gentleman of the land if he were not able to go out for a day’s- 
shooting without being made the hero of a tictitious and scan- 
dealous story by the county press, and we cannot see that. 
the case is any better when the victim is the Prince of 
Wales. Cinder-sifters of local papers must needs set their feeble 
wits to work to scrape a living together, but one might have 
thought that the London press would have more self-respect 
than to seize eagerly, and republish, every idle stupid story 
affecting the Royal Family. But the appetite for scandal is- 
strong, and there will always be found men mean and unscrupulous. 
enough to pander to it. It is a little too much, however, that. 
such persons should seriously set themselves to work to i 
principles of rectitude and uprightness into the mind of a Prince 
who has been as well brought up as any young man in the three 
kingdoms. He has, doubtless, ere this learned the exact degree of 
attention it is expedient to pay to the pack of mongrels which 
runs snapping and snarling after him, as well as to draw a = 
broad line indeed between that portion of the press which wi 
never trouble him with advice until there is grave occasion for it, 
and the other portion which, in the presence of a real emergency, 
would be incompetent to give a single useful suggestion. 

The last occasion on which the whole line of sharpshooters 
opened fire upon the Prince was the day he came of age. An 
equally appropriate event is at hand—his marriage— 
and already the preceptors are gotting their solemn talk ready. 
They know that to anticipate the lecture would be to spoil it, and 
so at present they limit themselves to suggestions in relation t 
the ceremonial itself. One or two correspondents go a little 
further, and try to turn the Prince’s mind from hunting and other 
frivolous vanities, to the tremendous responsibilities he is about 
incur: — 


When the Prince of Wales (says one writer) accepts, as a personal haj 
ness, the ties and obligations of a husband, he gives to his future people @ 
material pledge that his domestic life will be as unsullied and graceful as 
lives of the majority of his fellow countrymen are, who rightly regard the 
“wife and chiliren ” as their richest treasure this side the grave. 


Will these wiseacres be content if the domesti¢ life of the Prince 
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is as unsullied as the lives of the “majority ” of his countrymen? 
We rather think that they expect a little more of him. But it is sad 
to find that those who have carefully studied his nature and dispo- 
sition perceive that he is not yet worked up to the proper pitch of 
solemnity for the awful enterprise of matrimony. He stands in 
of admonition and earnest counsel. So one of his friends 


sore 
of the fourth estate bids him think calmly over his past life, 
and “ weed ” himself of anything he can detect wrong in his incli- 


nations. To help him on with this moral gardening we are advised 
as a nation to “ pray for him,” as for one in a strait of some peril and 
anxiety —which, indeed, might be said of almost every one who is 
about to be married. “It isnolight thing,” says the sage, “to enter 
‘the marriage state ;” and we are quite sure that all his married 
readers will unhesitatingly confirm the statement. It will be remem- 
bered that Captain Cuttle’s friend felt the terrors of the position 
so keenly that, while on his way to the church, he attempted to 
double round the corner and run away; but the lady was too 
nimble for him, and eventually carried him off an unwilling trophy 
to the Thinking perhaps of this incident, the Prince's 
friends try to raise his spirits a little, while giving him a season- 
able warning. Although the state into which he is about to enter 
is “most onerous,” he is told that it may also be “the most 
happy, if he so wills it;” and, therefore, there is nothing to be 
alarmed about. And, by way of celebrating the wedding-day 
with fitting festivities, various correspondents show us what it is 
our duty todo, One suggests that we should all wear a “ rosette 
of white ribbon,” which would not only have a neat and pretty 
effect, but contribute greatly to the enjoyment of the street-boys, | 
especially in London, Another lays down propositions much more 
elaborate in a column and a quarter of print. “ Perhaps,” says 
he— 

you may think it worth while to take occasion to advise that throughout 
the country, but especially in this solemn, dull, though busy metropolis of | 
our own, there be provision at once organized by the Government, and the 
proper municipal or parochial authorities, that shall stamp irremovably and 
jovfully the circumstance and date of the Prince of W ales’s marriage in the > 
minds of old and young, rich and poor, for the second aad third generation 
beyond this of our own. 


| 
Here the sad note is completely changed. Lecturing is put 
off till after the marriage, when no doubt the good word | 
will be spoken in season and out of season. In the meanwhile, 
we are advised to make merry without stint. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has a surplus—let him devote part of it to the 
amusements of the people. If we don’t wear white ribbons, let | 
as do something to keep up the day :— 
If (remarks the correspondent we have just quoted) the City of London is in | 
the mind to use properly concerted action for her share in these entertaiu- 
ments, she may, if she do not care to originate her gay attire, take pattern 
<4 from Brussels or Paris to set in order and apparel herself for a superb 
splay. 
“Continuous devices”—whatever they may be—should adorn | 
the streets, and coloured lamps, “leading up to a focus of orna- 
mental attraction,” should form a “ simultaneous and homogeneous | 
tribute.” The style of this pa:sage might lead us to suppose that | 
the writer is a cunning lamp-oil maker, but upon reading further | 
we see that he is too learned to be a tradesman. He understands | 
about old mysteries and masques, and suggests that managers of | 
theatres should prepare diversions of the kind Ben Jonson laid 
before the Court in his day. He gives a sample of the masque of | 
“ Beauty,” and says that the eight elements of beauty 
so fitly type our expectations of the Prince of Wales’s bride that you must 
permit me, sir, to quote them and their adornment in their order here, and I 
sincerely trust that the hint will not be thrown away upon the lessees of our 
larger metropolitan theatres. 


First, this gentleman would have placed on the stage Splendour, 
“in a robe of flame colour, naked-breasted,” and followed by 
Serenitas, with a sun shining on her head; then Letitia should 
appear, “ her eyes turning up and smiling,” and then Temperies, clad 
ina very slight fashion—“ on her head a garland of flowers, Xc., her 
socks as a garment.” Other young ladies might follow in various 
characters. In the streets there should be “open shows, music, 
banquets, reviews, bonfires, and fireworks.” Some scenic artists 
should get up a few decorations to stick in the public squares, | 
“avenues, and promenades.” This is, perhaps, the brightest sug- | 
ion of all. We could not be otherwise than happy with a 

iry transformation scene in front of the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square, and. public banquets at every corner where all might take | 


their fill without question :— 

If this good counsel be adopted (says the gentleman in conclusion) and | 
persistently carried into effect all over the kingdom, much of the regret | 
a is everywhere expressed at the comparative seclusion which is “by | 
authority ” to enwrap the ceremony and august purpose, by performing it at | 


| 
We hope so; and we must do the writer the justice to own that | 
the worst cne can say of his tions is, that they are either 
racticable or childish and ridiculous, He means no harm, | 
80 far he is superior to the crowd of critics who are ever | 
peering into the Prince’s character in the hope of finding a flaw , 
im it, A “sensation” story about the Heir-Apparent may sell a | 
few extra copies of a paper, but nothing is gained ix. the long run 


| 


by picking up such dirty money. No newspaper deserves to be 
called deeont which needlessly and wantonly insults the Queen or 


ay of her children, It is almost enough to make one | 
: of journalism to watch the course pursued by papers 
Which affeet to represent a class, and that, in one or two instances, 
& “veligious” class, If they could but ese that they are not | 


| be the ground of calculation. 
taken aguinst the judgment of Lord Raglan, and so far as 


| military and naval commanders who had been on the 


' to be invaded itself no glimmer of information had come. 


nearly so wise, nor the Prince of Wales so foolish, as they have 
hitherto imagined, and that he would possibly make a shift to 
get on very well without their helping hand, there would then ke 
an end to the silly gossip and to the sillier lectures with which 
it is now sought to phgus him. 


REVIEWS. 


KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
(Third Notice.) 

M® KINGLAKE candidly allows that the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet at Sinope was not an act of treachery on the 
part of Russia, as the people of this country commonly believed, but 
an act of fair and open war. Nevertheless, that event roused the spirit 
of the English people to such a pitch as to be beyond the control of 
any but a very strong Government, and at once transferred the 
struggle—without, perhaps, any diplomatic reason of a very as- 
signable kind—from the sphere of negotiation to that of force. 
Stull, the war might have been kept within moderate proportions, 
had it been waged on the defensive principle, to clear the Czar’s 
army out of the Principalities, and to secure the territories of 
the Sultan, Its character was entirely changed when we 
undertook the invasion of the Crimea. The struggle then became 
one of the most tremendous magnitude, while the separation of 
the two Western Powers from their confederates became complete , 
for of course Austria and Prussia, although ready to put forth their 
force, in concert with France and England, for the delivery of the 
Principalities, were not ready to enter into an aggressive war, 

much less to take ina t maritime expedition. 
The invasion of the Crimea, to the threshold of which we are 


_ now brought, is, morally speaking, one of the most marvellous 


events in history. If it has any parallel, it is the expedition which 
the Athenians, intoxicated with adventurous daring, undertook, in 
defiance of the councils of their best military advisers, against 


| Syracuse ; and, if the issue of the English was not so calamitous as 


that of the Athenian enterprise, the difference seems really to have 
been due more to fortunate accident than to anything which could 
The expedition was under- 


appears, of all the military and even of the best naval 
authorities. For although Lyons, in his hatred of Russia, and his 
ardent desire of action, threw himself heartily into it, to undertake 


| @ great military enterprise at his suggestion would have been 


ebout as wise as to undertake a great naval enterprise at the 
suggestion of Lord Anglesey or Murat. Not only so, but the 
Government and the Generals were without any satisfactory 
information as to the amount of resistance and danger to be en- 
countered in the country which it was pro to invade. Mr. 
Kinglake thinks that the blame of the failure to obtain trust- 
worthy knowledge on this vitally momentous point attaches more 
to the Ambassadors, who had been in the Levant for many 
months while the sources of inquiry were open, than to = 
t 
since the sources of inquiry were closed by war. iden 
was to blame, however, the fact was that from the —e 
e 
inquiries of our Foreign Office alone aflorded a precarious light, 
the indications of which, however, happily proved tolerably 
correct, Marshal St. Arnaud had heard a rumour, which he 
appears to have believed, that the force of the enemy in the 
Crimea was 70,000. Admiral Dundas had received a statement 
that it amounted to 120,000. The upshot was, that Lord 
Raglan, when he sailed on the expedition, “certainly considered 
that in regard to the strength of the enemy in the Crimea, and the 


| land defences of Sebastopol, he was simply without knowledge.” 


A more haphazard adventure, a more complete escapade, cannot be 
named in the whole history of war. 

What power, then, sent Lord Raglan against his own judgment 
and all in the dark to the Crimea? Nominaliy, a stringent 
despatch from his Government; really, the excited spirit of a 
nation burning for an adventure, and from long desuetude ignorant 
of war. But between these two forces there intervened another, 
wielding the ion of the le, and at this moment overpoweri 
the The the Crimea is the most 
instance of the power of the Times. With a true insight into — 

trating through the conventional account of matters, Mr. 
<inglake has grasped this fact and brought it out into strong relief. 
His description of the influence which in eflect took the conduct of 
the war out of the hands of the Government will be often cited 
by those who may write the history of our age. It has made the 
jmes wince in a way which shows that it is not only pungent but 
true. After explaining that in old times the general public of 
England used to take the trouble of thinking for themselves, and 
showing how they were partly relieved of this trouble by the 
intervention of publie writers, he proceeds to observe that people 
were still placed under the difficulty of having to choose between 
the counsels of rival journalists; so that room was still left for 
a further improvement, which au enterprising “ Company ” under- 
took on behalf of the nation : — . 

Long before the outbreak of the war there were living in some of the 
English counties certain widows and gentlemen, who were the depositaries of 
a power destined to exercise a great sway over the conduct of the war. Their 
ways were peaceful, and they were not perhaps more turned towards politics 
than other widows and country gentlemen, but by force of deeds and testa- 
ments, by force of births, deaths, and marriages, they had become the 
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members of an ancient firm or Company which made it its business to collect 
and disseminate news. They had so much good sense of the worldly sort, 
that instead of struggling with one another for the control of their powerful 
engine, they remained quietly at their homes, and some active and 
gifted men to manage the oem for them in London. e practice of the 
Jompany was to issue a paper daily, containing an account of what was 

ing on in the world, together with letters from men of all sorts and con- 

itions who were seeking to bring their favourite subjects under the eye of 
the public, and also a few short essays upon the topics of the day. Likewise, 
= paying the sum required by the Company, any person could cause 
whatever he chose to be inserted in the paper as an “ advertisement,” and the 
— containing these four descriptions of matter was sold to the public at a 

rate. 

It is then shown how the journal flourished by the extraordi- 
nary enterprise of the Company in the gathering of intelligence, so 
that it became the greatest in the world ; and how, having attained 
that eminence, it gained still greater strength by opening itself as 
the common resort and asylum of all the theories, grievances, and 
passions of the world. But a further improvement was to come :— 


Still, up to this point the Company occupied ground in common with many 
other speculators, and if they had gone no further, it would not have been 
my province to notice the result of their labours. But many years ago it had 
occurred to the managers of this Company that there was one important 
article of news which had not been effectually supplied. It seemed likely 
that, without moving from his fireside, an Englishman would be glad to 
know what the bulk of his fellow-countrymen thought upon the uppermost 
questions of the day. The letters received from correspondents furnished 
some means of acquiring this knowledge, and it seemed to the Managers of 
the Company, that at some pains and at a moderate cost it would be possible 
to ascertain the opinions which were coming into vogue, and see the direction 
in which the current would flow. It is said that with this intent, they many 
years ago employed a shrewd, idle clergyman, who made it his duty to loiter 
about in places of common resort and find out what people thought upon the 
principal subjects of the time. He was not to listen very much to extreme 
foolishness, and still less was he to hearken to clever people. His duty was 
to wait and wait until he observed that some common and obvious thought 
was repeated in many places, and by numbers of men who had probably 
never seen one another. That one common thought was the prize he sought 
for, and he carried it home to his employers. He.became so skilled in his 
peculiar calling that, as long as he served them, the Company was rarely 
misled; and although in later times they were frequently baffled in their 
pursuit of this kind of knowledge, they never neglected to do what they could 
to search the heart of the nation. 


The method in which the managers made use of the knowledge 

they had gathered by this process is described in the following 

age, from which the English public may see how it has been 

ed, and decide whether it will follow the same leading for the 

future, or return to the habits of a less advanced civilization, and 
take upon itself again the burden of liberty of thought : — 


Their method was as follows : —they employed able writers to argue in 
support of the opinion which, as they believed, the country was already 
adopting, and, supposing that they had been well informed, their arguments 
of course fell upon willing ears. Those who had already formed a judgment 
saw their own notions stated and pressed with an ability greater than they 
could themselves command; and those who had not ie? come to an opinion 
were strongly moved to do so, when they saw the path taken by a Company 
which notoriously strove to follow the changes of the public mind. The 
report which the paper gave of the opinion formed by the public was so 
closely blended with arguments in support of that same opinion, that he who 
looked at the paper merely to know what other people thought, was seized 
as he read by the cogency of the reasoning; and on the other hand, he who 
imagined that he was being governed by the force of sheer logic, was merely 
obeying a guide who, by telling him that the world was already agreed, made 
him go and flock along with his fellows; for as the utterance of a prophecy 
is sometimes a main step towards its fulfilment, so a rumour asserting that 
multitudes have already adopted a given opinion will often generate that 
very concurrence of thought which was prematurely declared to exist. From 
the operation of this double process it resulted of course that the opinion of the 
English public was generally in accord with the writings of the Company ; 
and the more the paper came to be regarded as a true exponent of the 
national mind, the more vast was the publicity which it obtained. 

At the period in question some people — think that the 
great newspaper governed all England, and others that England 
governed the newspaper. Philosophic politicians might trace 
events to public opinion, practical men might ascribe them to the 
Times. What was certain was that the power of the journal, 
whether collective or that of an individual writer, was absolute 
over all worldly men. To such men its words were, to use Mr. 
Kinglake’s expression, “the handwriting on the wall.” 

Of the manner in which this power has been wielded, Mr. 
Kinglake gives a description which is certainly calm and judicial, 
and which will, we think, be acknowledged tobe true :— 

In general, the Times had been more willing to lead the nation in its 
tendencies to improvement than to follow it in its errors: what it mainly 
sought was—not to be much better or wiser than the English people, but to 
be the very same as they were, to go along with them in all their adventures, 
whether prudent or rash, to be one with them in their hopes and their 
despair, in their joy and in their sorrow, in their gratitude and in their anger. 
So, although in general it was willing enough to repress the growth of any 
new popular error which seemed to be weallly rooted, still the whole scheme 
and purpose of the Company forbade it all thought of trying to make a stand 
against any great and general delusion. Upon the whole, the potentate dealt 
with England in a bluff, kingly, Tudor-like way, but also with a Tudor-like 

licy, for, though he treated all adversaries as “brute folk” until they 

ame formidable, he had always been careful to mark the growth of a 
public sentiment or opinion, and, as soon as he was able to make out that a 
cause was waxing strong, he went up and offered to lead it; and so 
reigned. 

One morning the great newspaper declared that Sebastopol must 
fall, and that the — of the war could be accomplished by no 
other means. In those words the Government read their fate. 
Some of them, Lord Aberdeen ially, must have had qualms, 
but they knew the voice of doom. Therefore there went out, rather 


from the 7¥mes and the nation, than from the Government, a despatch 
to Lord Raglan, which he construed as leaving no choice open to | 


aman of honour. Some members of the Ministry had, from the 


beginning, thoroughly and conscientiously entered into the popular 


desire for the attack upon Sebastopol, and the despatch expressed 
their sentiments in the most decided manner. The same members 
of the Cabinet, it is just to say, had most vigorously pressed such 
an increase of the army as would supply proper means for the 
expedition. Lord Raglan, lexed between his military con. 
victions and what he regarded as the dictates of his honour, 
took Sir George Brown into his councils. Sir George Brown 
said, with great that without more certain infor- 
mation the expedition ought not to be undertaken; but that, 
nevertheless, he advised Lord Raglan to undertake it, because it 
was clear that the mind of the Government was made up, and that 
if he declined the responsibility, they would send some one else 
out to command the army, who would be less scrupulous and 
more ready to come into their plans. This suggestion, says Mr, 
Kinglake, did not at all govern Lord Raglan’s decision. That 
which governed his decision was his reverence for the authority of 
the Duke of Wellington, one of whose theories was, that an 
commanding an army on foreign service owed obedience to the 
Home Government akin to that which a military subordinate owes 
te his military chief. But Mr. Kinglake very justly observes that, 
to construe the precepts of the great Duke rightly, we must apply 
to them the splendid context of his deeds. atever his theory 
might be, he never allowed his judgment on military matters to be 
superseded, or his designs to be thwarted, by the military opinions 
of the Home Government. 

But how came it that a despatch so stringent a Cabinet 
containing such a variety of temperaments and views without the 
insertion of any qualifying words such as would have enabled 
Lord Raglan to act in some degree upon his own discretion? 
The answer to this question, as laid before us by Mr. Kinglake, is 
one of the strangest parts of this strange history :— 

The Duke of Newcastle took the Despatch to Richmond, for there was te 

be a meeting of the members of the Cabinet at Pembroke Lodge, and he 
intended to make this the occasion for submitting the proposed instructions to 
the judgment of his colleagues. It was evening, a summer evening, and all 
the members of the Cabinet were present when the Duke took out the 
draught of his proposed despatch and began to read it. Then, there oc 
curred an incident, very trifling in itself, but yet so momentous in its conse- 
quences, that if it had ers in old times it would have been attributed to 
the direct intervention of the immortal Gods. In these days, perhaps the 
physiologist will speak of the condition into which the human brain is 
naturally brought when it rests after anxious labours, and the analyti 
chemist may regret that he had not an opportunity of testing the food of 
which the Ministers had partaken, with a view to detect the presence of some 
narcotic poison ; but no well-informed person will look upon the accident as 
characteristic of the men whom it befel, for the very faults, no less than the high 
qualities of the statesmen composing Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet, were of such 
a kind as to secure them against the imputation of being careless and torpid. 
However, it is very certain that before the reading of the paper had long 
continued, all the members of the Cabinet except a small minority were 
overcome with sleep. For a moment the noise of a tumbling chair dist 
the repose of the Goverment 5 but presently the Duke of Newcastle re- 
sumed the reading of his draught, and then again the fated sleep descended 
upon the eyelids of Ministers. Later in the evening, and in another room, 
the Duke of Newcastle made another and a last effort to win attention to the 
contents of the draught, but again a blissful rest (not, this time, actual sleep) 
interposed between Ministers and cares of State, and all, even those 
from the first had remained awake, were in a quiet, assenting frame of mind. 
Upon the whole, the Despatch, though it bristled with sentences tending to 
provoke objection, received from the Cabinet the kind of approval which is 
often awarded to an unobjectionable sermon. Not a letter of it was altered; 
and it will be seen by-and-by, that that cogency in the wording of the 
Despatch, which could hardly have failed to provoke objection an 
awakened Cabinet, was the very cause which governed events. 
We are prepared to believe a great deal as to the laxity of Boards 
in passing papers for which they are only collectively, not indi- 
vidually, responsible. We are also prepared to believe a good deal 
as to the languid indifference with which Ministers, who have ex- 
hausted their powers of attention on Parliamentary contests and the 
business of their special departments, may acquiesce in woe | 
written by a colleague. But our powers of belief, we confess, aré 
strained by the present narrative. If, however, the facts are a8 
here related, the natural as well as charitable, and paew the 
true, inference is that the Government must have completely 
settled the substance of the despatch, so that the form was a matter 
of small importance. This of course would imply that they were 
more unanimous in desiring the invasion of the Crimea than we 
should have supposed, and Mr. Kinglake believes, and would 
forbid us to lay a special share of the responsibility on any parti- 
cular members of the Cabinet. At the same time, it is to be 
remembered that the Minister who, if this account be true, was 
left alone to frame the despatch, was also left alone to bear, and 
did bear with extraordinary fortitude—and, considering his diffi- 
culties, with wonderful success—the crushing task of administering 
the war. 

This despatch, however, embodying, beyond doubt, the national 
feeling, sent the British army to the scene of its glory a 
its sutiering in the Crimea. The French Government on its 
4 was not forward to undertake the expedition, although it 

instructed its General to concur in case the English should 
seem bent on undertaking it. The lesson which this history ought 
to teach, and almost to brand iato the mind of the English people, 
is, that when the nation and the Government have resolved on 
war, they ought to leave its conduct entirely to military men. It 
is right, of course, that a Government should communicate to its 
Generals the political objects of the war, because those objects 


may sometimes determine the direction, and still more frequently 
limit the scope of military operations, but the mode of accom- 
plishing those objects should be left in professional hands. In 
this case, the Government itself directed a military operation of 
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between 
military science would take of obtaining it, and eager for random 


escapade. On popular feeling and its organs, ultimately, the 
responsibility rests. The Government did what a popular Govern- 
ment must do—it gave effect to the will of the nation, It might 
truly be said, delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi; but the reges were 
the Times and the people. 

(To be continued.) 


AURORA FLOYD.* 


Sy pe can be no doubt that a new profession has been devised 
for women, and that they have a career before them which, if 
they choose to devote themselves to it, and have natural aptitude 
and good opportunities, will bring the successful aspirants hand- 
some incomes and a little fame or notoriety, will give the more 
feeble and assiduous a nice little competency, and will always 
rmit the unsuccessful to believe that they have only failed 
use they are not appreciated. Women can write novels. They 
can supply an article for which there is a constant demand, and can 
supply it without engaging in any of those contests with the harsh 
and scornful world which inevitably await the female physician or 
lawyer. Without leaving home or asserting a claim to any public 
sition, they can take the pen and pour out the fancies of their 
Rrtile brains, and this very simple process is rewarded with hea 
of gold and silver. We believe that the ladies have fully 
realized to themselves the greatness of the opportunity, and are 
willing to offer the public as many novels as even its voracious 
appetite can consume. It is almost as certain to bring in a thou- 
sand applicants if an advertisement asks for a new novel as if 
it asks for a governess. And although publishers and editors are 
apt to be a little bored with the profusion of Italian handwriting 

t is sent them, persons of an impartial benevolence may 
rejoice at the amount of interest, occupation, and amusement 
which the writers have thus secured, and may be glad that the 
still and monotonous surface of woman’s life, of which ladies whom 
fate or choice prevents from suckling fools and chronicling small beer 
so much complain, is at least broken by the ripple of a tiny literary 
disappointment. But, although every woman may reasonably set 
herself to write a novel if she can, and although the grades of 
success are so infinite that she naturally expects not to be wholly 
excluded from them, yet it ought to be understood that any- 
thing like the higher kind of success is very far from easy to 
attain. Aurora Floyd appears to us about as good a specimen of 
the marketable ladies’ novel as could be found. Further than that 
it does not go. There is no genius, or poetry, or high feeling, or 
delicate painting, or sifbtle observation in it. No one, we should 
think, could care to read any page of it twice. But as a professional 
work, as a piece of composition, to be sold by a woman for a certain 
sum of money, it is masterly ; and we invite all that great army of 
female strugglers in the battle of life who wish to carry their 
literary flag triumphantly, to read the book carefully, and observe 
how much a woman must bring with her to the battle if she 
wants to write like Miss Braddon. 

In the first place, the English of Aurora Floyd is wonderfully 
good, Perhaps it would be too much to say that the style is 
really good, for it is difficult to separate style from the matter of 
the composition, and the thoughts of Aurora Floyd are not perhaps 
very remarkable. But the English, the make of the sentences, 
and the choice of words, the easiness with which the sense is con- 
veyed which the author wishes to convey, and the absence of all 
that is awkward and ponderous, are sufficient to satisfy the exi- 
gences of the most rigid criticism. Then the plot, or rather the 
melodrama, of the k is most exciting. We are kept at 
the topmost pitch as long as possible; and the appeal to our 
wonder and coe is unsparingly made when it is made. We 
have adventures thrown in with a lavish hand. We have ao 
heroine marrying a groom ; we have two lovers accepted by the 
same woman in two chapters running, and both in the most 
honourable way and on the highest principles. We have 
bigamy, murder, divorces, eavesdropping, struggles between 
idiots and sea-captains, a lady whipping her stableman, criminal 
trials, horse-racing, and such things, until, if melodrama can please 
us, we ought to be as merry as crickets. Itis a great feat to bring 
all these things in, and to bring them in naturally. The literary 
market just now demands excitement, without transgression of 
morality ; and here the literary market gets its supply. All the 
crime is done under proper reprobation, and yet the writer and the 
readers have all the benefit of the crime. There are, more especi- 
ally, two excellences in the management of the plot which deserve 

eat commendation, and which should be attentively examined 

Y minor members of the lady-novelist profession. Let them 
hotice how well Miss Braddon manages her secret. There is a 
secret which runs all through the work, and which we suspect. 
But we do not know till quite the end what the exact secret is, 
and when we know it, we are not surprised at it. The secret of 
Aurora Floyd is much better managed than the secret of Lady 
Audley, and it required much courage in Miss Braddon to choose 
exactly the same substance of the secret—namely, the previous 
marriage of the principal wife of the story—and her 
_ at writing it again, so as to make herself per- 
fect in it. In the second place, Miss Braddon possesses 


* Aurora Floyd. By M. E. Braddon.. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1863. 


the most varied information in 
that department of life an ignorance of which deprives so many 
women from writing any but mere domestic and country-curate 
tales. She knows all about men and their ways. She is up to 
everything. For the first time we have the pleasure of perusing 
a description, from the pen of a lady, of all the tastes and sports 
and literature of the sort of men who are born to amuse them- 
selves. There is something quaint and tickling in finding that 
the pages of a lady’s novel show an accurate knowledge of sport- 
ing, horses, dog-carts, tobacco, the signs of intoxication, and 
betting. Miss Braddon is a literary du régiment, and writes 
like a dashing young officer. There is an intimate acquaintance 
with Bell's Life displayed throughout, which beats people who 
are not up in all the events of the sporting year. We 
are continually expected to be alive to the intricacies of the 
“Great Ebor,” and handicaps and steeplechases. When the 
heroine and the hero first meet, she pe y asking him whether 
“Thunderbolt has won the Leger,” and on his playfully remarking 
that he knows no more of Thunderbolt than of hing Cheops, she 
mildly and naturally replies, “ Cheops wasn’t much ; he won the 
Liverpool Autumn Cup in Blink Bonny’s year; but most people 
said it was a fluke.” We are prepared for anything after this. 
We do not shrink from an allusion to the “argotic locutions of 
M. de Kock pére,” nor at the accurate pricing of tobacco— 
“ Papa still smokes his Cubanas at fourpence-halfpenny a piece, 
or his mild Turkish at nine shillings a pound—” or at the opinion 
that “to drink spirituous liquors and play all-fours in the sanded 
tap-room of a sporting public” is a very delicious occupation. 
But although these touches have an excellent efiect, and make 
Miss Braddon’s men seem like real men, we can see that they 
might drive the ordinary lady novelist to something like despair. 
How is the poor thing to know about these matters? However 
zealous she may be for information, how can she make herself up in 
“ Great Ebors”’ and “ Autumn Meetings,” and the price of tobacco, 
and the injudicious effects of drinking both beer and brandy—a 
point on which Miss Braddon’s philosophy is copious and sound? 
Horace remarked that it does not fall to the lot of every man to 
get to Corinth; and the usual meek lady-novelist must console 
herself with thinking that it does not fall to the lot of every 
} to be up in tobacco, and brandy-and-water, and horse- 
esh. 

Miss Braddon takes those who would like to rival her to 
much easier ground when she gets to her moral and philo- 
sophical reflections. In fact, she is then an _ imitator 
herself, and is not at much pains to disguise the imitation. She 

ives us in a form that is not disagreeable, and with her usual 
facility and pleasantness of writing, her reminiscences of the 
philosophical portions of Mr. Thackeray’s novels. We have 
several pages about topics which he has already rendered familiar 
to us—the interest of servants in the afiairs of their employers; 
the improbability that anyone marries his or her first love; the 
secrets that lie hid in old letters. There can be no reason for the 
introduction of these reflective digressions in Amora Floyd, except 
that they are dear to the heart of the authoress. To the reader 
they seem old and stale, and a needless interruption of the story ; 
but to her they were, we may imagine, little green spots in the hard 
work of producing a marketable novel. It is very hard on a lady to 
have to go on and on, without rest, hammering out the evil con- 
sequences of a concealed bigamy, and depicting the bad effects of 
mixing beer and brandy. Reproducing the philosophical remarks 
of her favourite author suit be to her like lying down on a sofa 
after a long walk. She rarely, however, lets herself rest, for in all 
things she does her best. She works hard to give a good tone to 
the k, and to show the affection for the i. td rts of men’s 
character which no one can for a moment doubt she feels sincerely. 
There are flashes of indignant truth and high feeling in passages 
where she takes up her parable against the inanity of foolish young 
officers, and the “cockney conceit which is called knowledge of the 
world.” That the book is edifying, or that the fortunes of a lady 
who has married a groom secretly are in any way worth recordin 
except as a source of marketable literary excitement, it woul 
be idle to pretend. But while the book is interesting, it is harm- 
less ; and it impresses us, before we have finished it, not only with 
a sense of the t powers of the authoress in the sphere of 
marketable novel-writing, but also with a conviction that she has 
a vein of feeling higher than the world of Great Ebors, and 
tobacco, and brandy-and-water, and that this feeling is perfectly 
genuine and unaffected. 


MORISON’S LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. BERNARD.* 


I a oi are two styles of biographical composition adopted by 

those who undertake to write the lives of the great religious 
heroes of the middle ages, both of which fail of giving a fair re- 
presentation of the men portrayed. There is the servile style and 
the patronizing style. On the whole, it is not easy to decide which of 
the twois the more erroneous and the more disagreeable. The former 
is that which is practised by Roman Catholic hagiographers, and their 


“ lp Fo ag Times of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux. By James 
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the most hazardous kind. The Government again was impelled | in a singular degree the art of going on rapidly with her nny 
by the 7imes, and the 7imes was the organ and exponent of popular | and yet avoiding baldness and violent crises, and an Speaesneee 
feeling, ignorant of military matters, incapable of distinguishing | hurrying. A great deal happens in each chapter, and if we turn 

back we are surprised to see how far, at the end of a chapter, we 

| have drifted from the position in which we found the characters at 
| the beginning. 
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imitators in an extreme school of the Church of England. With 
writers of this stamp, a “Saint” is a being removed beyond the 
scope of human criticism. If he had infirmities (as the awkward 
confessions of cotemporaries testify), or committed grievous faults, 
either in him they became virtues, or they are not to be recorded, 
as not conducing to “edification.” To so ludicrous an extent is 
this view of the biographer’s duties carried, that even Lingard’s 


earliest edition of his English History was put upon the Roman | 


Index Expurgatorius, because he ventured to hint that A Beckett 
was not always impelled by the purest motives in his contest with 
Henry. Criticism as to matters bordering in the slightest degree 
upon the supernatural is necessarily put aside as rationalist, 
Protestant, unbelieving; and the more preposterous and silly a 
miraculous story appears, the more ily is it adopted as his- 
torically true. 

The patronizing school is ps less offensive, and less 
untrue in details of fact, but it has scarcely more claim to be 
treated as a solution of the strange problem of human existence, 
as it showed itself in the vi and prolific days when the 
foundations of our modern life were laid. Mr. Carlyle, to whom 
Mr. Morison dedicates his volume, patronizes his “ Recnse ” with 
a sufficiently unpleasant consciousness of an immeasurable supe- 
riority; but it passes endurance to hear his small imitators 
measuring ed gm generation by the standard of the London 
literary man, talking as a we of this happy day had 
attained to the very zenith of all possible wisdom and under- 
standing. 

Notwithstanding the “ —_ reverence and gratitude” of Mr. 
Morison’s dedication, his book is a rare example of a mode of 
writing a Saint’s Life, which comes under neither of these two 
objectionable extremes. There is nothing of the real Carlyle 
flavour about it, except that here and there the author suddenly 
attempts the picturesque style of history, and lapses into the 

resent tense for a few sentences. A word or two also of the 

arlylese dialect betrays now and then his love for his master, as 
when he asks us whether St. Bernard was not a “broad man.” 
In other respects, Mr. Morison writes in good honest English, 
clearly, and foreibly, and worthily of his brilliant subject—so well, 
indeed, that we marvel to light occasionally upon a word used in 
a strangely mistaken sense. “Caducous” is, of course, Carlylese ; 
but why say “discrepancy” for “difference,” in the sense of a 
quarrel? or the “ observation” for the “observance” of piety ? 
As a translator of medieval Latin, Mr. Morison is especially 
successful, and his numerous extracts from Bernard’s letters and 
sermons will convince the unlearned reader that the estimation in 
which “ the Last of the Fathers” has always been held as a writer 
and preacher is not extravagant. The letters are naturally more 
curious and instructive than the discourses. Like most men of 
great practical capacity, Bernard was an indefatigable letter writer, 
ee with persons of every class and profession — now 
lecturing a Pope or a feudal chief, now comforting a brother 
monk, now discoursing on spiritual mysteries, now claiming 
restitution of stolen pigs entrusted to his keeping. The freedom 
of his criticism on pontifical and Roman abuses is unlimited. 
Rome itself and the Roman Court, in his eyes, overflowed with 
abuses; and he vigorously opposed the centralizing tendencies of 
the Papal power. In those days, what men thought they said. 
Bernard only shared the plain speaking of his time when he 
uttered truths concerning influential ecclesiastics from which the 
servility of the Catholicism of to-day would shrink with dread. 
The book altogether reads like a romance, and the career of the 
extraordinary man who is its central figure would be as literally 
impossible in the world of to-day as that of any of Alexandre 
Dumas’ heroes in the world of tact. In the beginning of the 
twelfth century, no mind but that of a Bernard could have attained 
the more than royal power which he achieved; and only in the 
twelfth oe would Bernard have thus ruled among men. It 
required just that special phase in the transition period to bring his 
peculiar character and pitta into play. Had the Royal or the Papal 
powers been more fully developed—had the budding scholasticism 
attained that fulness of growth which it reached in the course of 
another hundred years— had the moral corruptions of the times 
assumed their later more systematic forms, Bernard would never 
have become the most powerful man in Europe. It would have 
been too late to bear down, as he did, all oppésition by the sheer 
force of personal character. Neither his burning rhetoric, nor his 
letters, as full of force and pungency as they were innumerable, 
nor his rigorous puritanical morals, nor his reputation as a great 
monastic reformer, nor (what can hardly be doubted) his deep 


personal humility, would have sufficed to make him lord of kings | 


and popes, abbots and bishops, heretics and philosophers. As it 
was, his many-sidedness told with irresistible force, whatever 
he attempted. In fact, he never failed. From the day when, 
still a youth, he bore off nearly his whole family to join him 
in the extremest rigour of monasticism, to the hour when 
he closed his eyes in peace, surrounded by his beloved monks, 
men of every class and nation acknowledged his victorious supre- 
macy. Abelard, unconquered by all, bent before him, An anti- 
Pope’s adherents melted away before his private reproofs. Cluny, 
the most powerful of abbeys, save perhaps one, competed with 
him only to learn its weakness. With a few sermons he stirred 
a second crusade. And, more wonderful still, he stayed one of 
he most bloody persecutions of the miserable Jews which have ever 
dishonoured the name of Christianity. 

Mr. Morison considers that with all this unparalleled power, 


the estimate in which Bernard’s friends held him as a man of 
| profound humility was just. That he must have been in 

_ sion of some rare charm, which created around him an atmosphere 
of love, notwithstanding his impetuousness, his power, and his 
popularity, can hardly be doubted. Those who exercise a supre- 
macy like that of Bernard are not loved for their vigour, or their 
| genius, or their success. That his vehemence occasionally led 

im to a very Ppp partisanship cannot be denied. Mr, 
Morison, indeed, with a pardonable mildness, can barely see 
infirmity or selfwill in his proceedings respecting the appointment 
to a certain French bishopric. The unbiassed reader, on the con- 
trary, will discern in it the passionate, unthinking haste with 
which men of Bernard’s temperament are apt to embrace and 
carry through a partial view of any question of practical moment, 
But nothing less than a rare modesty and self-forgetfulness can 
make such mén the object of untiring tenderness and affection, 
In Bernard’s case, this low estimate of his own gifts was made the 
more attractive by the warmth of his heart and the constancy of 
his love for his friends. Nothing is more striking in his whole 
career than this affectionate and cordial disposition. The story of 
the death of his brother and fellow-monk, Gerard, together with 
the sermon in which he poured forth all the fulness of his grief, is 
a pregnant illustration of the energies of medizeval life, as contrasted 
with our later, more formal, and more self-conscious times. Sug- 
gestive indeed is its contrast with the frigid self-inspection and 
self-destruction of modern monachism, which assumes that the 
| annihilation of all human love is the only method for establishing 
| Divine love in an undisputed supremacy. How wide, too, must be 
the gulf that separates an age which accepts the In Memoriam as 
a fit outpouring of sorrowing love, from that in which Bernard's 
funeral sermon on Gerard was accounted honest, natural, and full 
of reality ! 

We must find space for a portion of his letter to his friend the 
Abbot Suger, who was just seized with his last illness. To appre- 
ciate its touching beauty, we must not forget that it is the work of 
an ascetic monk more than sixty years old—the outpouring of what 
Mr. Morison calls “the marvellous brain which had grasped and 
influenced more or less every question and event in Europe for a 
whole generation” : — 

That peace (writes Bernard) awaits you which passes all understandi 
Much, friend, do I see you before you 
the blessing of a dying man may rest on me. I dare not promise that I will 
come, but i will do my best to visit you. I have loved you from the begin- 
ning, and will do so for ever. I say it boldly, I cannot be separated for 
eternity from one I have so loved. He does not perish from me, he 
before me. Only be mindful of me when you have arrived at that 
whither you are gone before, that it may be granted me to follow you 
swiftly, and to be with you again. Never think that your sweet memory can 
fade trom my mind, although, alas! your presence is withdrawn from me. 
Yet is God able to grant you to our prayers, and preserve you to our 
necessities, and of this we need not entirely despair. 


Mr. Morison’s general estimate of Bernard, as a great Christian 
leader and representative of his age, is, we think, sound, and not 
in any degree extreme. He has seized the real significance of the 
phenomena of Middle Age Christianity and social life, and it is-in 
this that the special merit of his book, with all its other attractions, 
undoubtedly lies.- Himself a man of to-day, a philosophic thinker 
as well as a lover of the past, he possesses an unaffected sympathy 
with the highest spiritual aims of other ages, which is distiact 
from that shallow patronizing of great men which is as offensive as 
itis unreal. After pointing out the characteristic of our present 
life, viz. its struggle to conquer and guide the laws of phyeteil 
nature, Mr. Morison proceeds : — 


This “conquest of nature,” this “practical life,” are modern, and the 
middle ages had no suspicion of them. Dominion over nature, except it 
was miraculous, was not dreamed of then. There was, indeed, much more 
urgent work to do, viz. acquiring dominion over man. It must be remem- 
bered that, although these men were called Christians, their remove from the 
savage was of the shortest. Work was not their pleasure, but their detesta- 
tion. Not to make, but to destroy, was their delight. Not self-control nor 
humanity were their characteristics, but ferocity, lawlessness, and revenge. 
To tame these fierce natures was a long and difficult task, and no little debt 
of gratitude is owing to those who did it, whatever were the means they 
found it necessary to employ. Even in those times men were born “ who 
were a law unto themselves ””—men in whom the carnivorous instinet did not 
predominate ; and these men gradually transferred the law and harmony 
they found in their own minds and hearts into the confused world around 
them. First of all, they renounced the world, as they said; they drew a 
sharp line of demarcation between themselves and the outer darkness ; they 
lived apart — that is, they lived in monasteries ; they saw men’s passions 
consuming them like the flames of hell; they extinguished in themselves the 
simplest instincts of human nature; excess begetting excess, according to the 
law of reaction. Asceticism is not needed nor appreciated now, i 
life offers no revolting wickedness to recoil from. In the twelfth century, it 
| was the ouly kind of protest which told with sufficient force. The era for 
| work, as now understood, had not yet come. In the higher, or perhaps 
| highest sense, the work done by the Bernards, the Brunos, and the Norberts. 
was as important as the world has seen. \ 


Equally good are Mr. Morison’s remarks on the medizeval belief 
in miracles :— 

To disbelieve such phenomena would have been considered primd facie 
evidence of unsoundness of mind. The critical powers then were never for 
a moment exerted on an alleged case of miracle. 1f the matter could, by nell, 
interpretation, be brought into some kind of connexion with heaven or 
with moral good or evil, it was assumed to be natural, not unnatural, that 
miracles should occur. The modern definition of a miracle, viz. a violation 
of the laws of nature, would have by no means commanded Bernard’s assent. 
He would have said, “ What are your laws of nature? I know them not. 
Miracle is the law of God.” . .°. . No expression of disgust is required 
now with reference to such a stage of bananas jori Ne 


ef. The great maj 


and with all his indomitable strength of will and utter fearlessness, 


mankind have ever held opinions similar to or identical with the above. 
exception is to hold the reverse, and to substitute for miracle a reliance on 
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law. . . + « The minds of men of the twelfth century were in some sort 
the reverse of ours. What we think or well know to be possible and feasible, 
men of the middle ages would have regarded as the idlest dreaming. What we 
know to be simply nonsense, they look on as a matter of indisputable truth. 
The difference between our views on the subject of natural and 
supernatural law is undoubtedly, as Mr. Morison here suggests, 
the root of the ever-increasing variance between the theological 
life of older and of modern days. When educated persons now 
believe, or think they believe, in a miraculous story, their faith is 
a cold, half-hearted, timid assent, which the medixval mind would 
have scorned as no better than ignorant unbelief. The belief in 
law, as such, has penetrated so deeply to the very foundations of 
modern thought, that neither monk, nor nun, nor honest believer 
in rar apes rd and clairvoyance, can escape a tormenting doubt 
as to the validity of the evidence on which the reputed marvels 
rest. The burden Ag! in the middle ages was held to rest 
with those who doub We hold that it rests with those who 
assert the supernatural. Even the most credulous feel constrained 
to resort to evidence, and that very resort betrays their distance 
from the medizeval point of view. 

The present force of the middle age asceticism is, we think, 
underrated by Mr. Morison. No doubt, the tendencies of our 
modes of thought are directly against it, and by the great bulk of 
Protestant Christians it is distinctly rejected, while on Christen- 
dom generally its hold is yearly growing more feeble. But it is 
so intimately connected with one special view of the moral aspect 
of this world and of human nature, as a thing essentially pi 
evil, that it possesses a vitality as yet far from extinct. The 
“ evangelical ” and puritanical views as to what is “worldly ” and 
what is pious are based on the same principle as that which filled 
the monasteries in Bernard’s days, and which still leads thousands 
to an honest imitation of Bernard’s practices. Here in England, 
and all through the Latin and Greek Churches, are establishments 
whose fundamental principle is the mortification of the flesh, as 
something vile, bad, and base. The celibacy of the Roman clergy 
is still maintained, not merely as a matter of clerical policy, but 
from the same semi-Manichean ideas which are shodebel by the 
Protestant “ religious world” as the very foundation of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, monasticism, like the belief in mediseval miracles, 
isan anachronism. It is the result of traditions of the past, not 
actually dead, but only waiting for the touch of enthusiastic zeal 
to be quickened into practical activity. It is not the spontaneous 
growth of the religious and philosophic ideas of the time. It isa 
revival, and, like all revivals, is half unreal, and never becomes a 
power among men. It is quite true that we may witness the 
identical life of Bernard with all its details, still existing, and pro- 
ducing fruits which only an ignorant bigotry would decry; but 
those who know modern monasticism best tell us that its vitality 
is little better than ‘a galvanized energy, and shows no signs that 
it will ever regain its lost position. 

Modern life, too, is essentially a life of individualism. While 
all European nations, and all classes in each nation, are growing 
more and more alike in dress, manners and habits, we never- 
theless think more and more as single, solitary beings. The 
rights of each man, as a man, and as against all his fellows, 
are slowly but surely rising to a universal recognition. No 
single minds, however towering and universal, can lead the 
thoughts of enthusiastic multitudes. All thought and all 
action are being gradually referred back to the individual 
experience, the individual conscience, and the individual reason- 
ing. Democratic and Imperial despotisms maintain an un- 
ceasing struggle against the advancing tide on the continent of 
Europe and in America, but the wave advances nevertheless. In 
England, the belief in the superiority of spontaneous voluntary 
co-operation, founded on identity of aim and unity of principle, as 
the most efficacious instrument of social action, silently but 
strikingly gains more and more acceptance. In the midst of such 
convictions the forced organization of monasticism has no place. 
We revolt against the theory that annihilates the man for the sake 
of the corporate body. Accordingly, monasticism is everywhere, 
except on a small scale, a failure, alike in Roman Catholic and in 
Protestant countries. Its only success is in France, where it 

derives its vitality from its adaptation, in one respect, to the aims 
and feelings of the day. The French Sisters of Charity are the 
only monastic body which is now a power in the world. And 
this, because their life is essentially practical, and their organiza- 
tion is enforced, not for the sake of working upon men’s minds, 
but for healing the miseries of daily human life. The monasticism 
of Bernard, of Dominic, and of Francis, is gone for ever. 


EARL STANHOPE’S MISCELLANIES.* 


HIS volume answers to its name, for it comprehends a variety 

of productions ranging from despatches on the deepest affairs 

of State to a valentine, by a variety of authors ranging from the 
Pretender to Lord Macaulay. It gives us a very pleasant hour’s 
ramble among memorable names, and the reminiscences of me- 
morable times. First we come upon a batch of letters of Pitt 


writes under the flattering conviction derived through Ham! 
from Berlin, and “corroborated by reports from various quarters, 
that the battle of Austerlitz “terminated in great success on the 
part of Austria.” There is one “most private” on the Irish Pro- 
itions, which the Duke of Rutland is desired to destroy when 
e has read and considered it. The Duke was splendide mendax, 
or at least splendide in the interest of posterity. 
From the letters of Pitt we come to the reminiscences of his 
private secretaries. One of these, Mr. D. W. Adams, the last 
surviving man who had been in daily personal intercourse with 
Pitt, died in June 1862, severing the last link of familiar con- 
nexion between his master and our times. Mr. Adams bears strong 
witness to Pitt’s kindness and winning ways to those about him. 
He gives a minute account of the deathbed, evidently derived 
immediately from those who were present, from which it plai 
appears that for some time before the end all was delirium an 
incoherence, and that any conscious ejaculation about “ my 
country ” or anything else was out of the question. Christmas, a 
Clerk in the Treasury, told Mr. Adams an anecdote which shows 
Pitt’s extraordinary powers of work, and, at the same time, the 
reckless way in which he drew on the powers of his consti- 
tution :— 

Mr. Pitt had been immersed all day with Christmas in intricate accounts 
(I assume, preparing for a conflict of a War Budget), when, looking at the 
hour, he said, “I must now go to the House, but shall return as rm as I 
can, although I fear we shall have a late sitting,” It proved so, as he did 
not rejoin his private secretary until six in the morning. He had something 
kind to say to Christmas for keeping at his work, adding, “I must now have 
a wash,” and, going to the end of the room, threw off his coat and neckcloth, 
and applied a wet towel to his head and face. When this improvised ablution 
was over, he declared to his fidus Achates that he was quite fresh and ready 
for business, and for four hours he was hard at work, in going through the 
accounts Mr, Christmas had prepared during the night. 

Then follow two letters of Burke, on his party connexions and 
his public services, full of the lofty egotism of the writer. One of 
them contains his only allusion (so far as Lord Stanhope is aware 
to his exclusion from the Cabinet. “ You have been misinformed, 
I make no part of the Ministerial arrangement. Something in the 
official line may possibly be thought fit for my measure. But 
what exactly it is, I do not yet know.” 

Rambling on through the collection, we pass by Windham on 
“ Martello Towers,” corrected by the erudition of Sir G. C. Lewis, 
to Sir John Moore in Spain :— 

I am within four marches of the French with only a third of my force; and 
as the Spaniards have been dispersed in all quarters, my junction with the 
other two-thirds is very precarious; and when we all join we shall be 
inferior to the enemy. The Spanish Government is weak and imbecile ; th 
armies have at no time been numerous, and the country is not armed, nor, as 
far as I can judge, enthusiastic. We have been completely deceived by the 
contemptible fellows chosen as correspondents to the armies; and now the 
discovery comes a little too late. 

Then follows Sir Charles Vaughan, adhering to his own, — 
Napier’s, version of the siege of Zaragoza; and then Lord Bathurst, 
with a “ beautiful and touching ” letter to the bravely struggling 
Tyrolese. Afterwards, we have Sir Robert Peel, with a letter to 
Lord Harrowby (which is a curious historical document), recom- 
mending the Peers, wavering under the menace of a ee 
creation, to stand firm, and vote against the second reading of the 
Reform Bill. Of course there is a Latin quotation :— 

Ne non procumbat honest® 
Respicit ; hac etiam cura cadentis erat. 
To this letter succeeds an excellent paper from the same hand on 
Sir Robert Walpole. This paper is the more interesting because 
Peel, though he was too sensible and modest a man to look pur- 
posely in the glass, could scarcely help seeing in the portrait of the 
eat economical Minister of the last century something of a re- 
ection of himself: — 

There must surely have been something very extraordinary in the character 
and powers of that man who, being the son of a private gentleman, without 
any advantage from a distinguished name, or services of illustrious ancestors, 
was Prime Minister of England amid great public difficulties for a period of 
twenty years—who mainly by his personal exertions contributed to establish 
and confirm without severity, without bloodshed, a new and unpopular 
dynasty — who tolerated no competitor for power— was emphatically the 
Minister of Engiand — and who seems to have rebuked the genius of every 
adversary ; having had for his adversaries men of the greatest talents and of 
the highest attainments. 

Of what public man can it be said with any assurance of certainty, that, 

placed in the situation of Walpole, he would in the course of an administra- 
tion of twenty years have committed so few errors, and would have left at 
the close of it the House of Hanover in equal security, and the finances in 
equal order ?—that he would have seeured to England more of the blessings 
ot peace, or would have defeated the machinations of internal enemies with 
less of vindictive severity, or fewer encroachments on the liberty of tie 
subject ? 
There was more than one English statesman of whom something 
like this might have been said even in 1833, when the paper was 
written, much more at a later period. The following remark is one 
of many which show how large and liberal Peel’s mind was, when 
it was allowed to take its own course: — 

In my opinion men, and the conduct of men, are much more the creatures 


to the Duke of Rutland, Lord Westmoreland, and Lord Har- 


rowby, full of the august cares of state, and of jobbery almost | 
. equally august. One is to Pitt’s intended second before his | 


duel. From another it appears that the daring order to seize 
the Spanish treasure ships in 1798, which led to the war with 
Spain, was entirely the bold Minister's own act. In one Pitt 


* Miscellunies. Collected aud edited by Earl Stanhope. London: John 


of circumstances than they generally appear in history. Infamous as Robes- 
pierre and Marat unquestionably are, it would be no easy matter to assign to 
each their due share of infamy without a very dispassionate inquiry into 
| many minute events which contributed to shape their course, and into the 
| degrees of conflicting dangers between which they had to choose. 


From Peel on Walpole we to Wellington on Marlborough : — 
“TI quite agree that the Duke of Marlborough is the greatest man 
that ever appeared at the head of a British army.” The com- 
parative difficulties with which the two Generals had to contend, 
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and on their triumph over which the comparative claims to the 
first place among English Generals rest, are discussed by Welling- 
ton with that straightforward simplicity which is the true modesty 
of a great man speaking of himself. In another memorandum on 
the Moscow retreat, the Duke records his opinion that “the 
Russians nearly lost themselves by an ill-applied imitation of our 
operations which saved Portugal; and they would have been lost 
if Napoleon had not always, and particularly at that time, found 
himself under the necessity of seeking to fight a general battle.”’ 
“That which the Russians did well was their dogged refusal to 
treat.” The Duke thinks that the ruin of the French army would 
have been more complete if the season had been wet instead of 


having Silled the House of 
Hanover with his sword, was not likely to do it with his verses: — 
' To my poor country 
[M. will be: 
Do all. what you can, 
[You'll] be Republican! 


We pass by a playful enigma from the awful pen of Chatham— 
as well as discussions on the origin of the fable about Charles V. 
and his clocks, and on the antiquity of the red coats of English 
soldiers, setted by the omnivorous reading, and the miraculous 
memory of Macaulay—and come to a controversy in which Peel and 
Macaulay play the most prominent parts on the question, “ Were 
Human Sacrifices in use among the Rennes sa rd Mahon had 
mentioned to Macaulay a note in Gieseler’s History of the Church, 
stating, on the authority of a passage in Lactantius, that human 
sacrifices existed in the classic js of Rome. Macaulay denied it. 
Lord Mahon sent him the from Lactantius. Whersspen 
Macaulay writes the following letter: — 


Albany, December 15, 1847. 
Dear Lorp Manon, 


I know nothing of Gieseler but the passage which you have sent 
me, and, if I were to form my judgment of him from that passage, I must 
pronounce him a dunce, or something worse. 

In the first place, he misquotes Lactantius. He makes Lactantius say 

itively, “ Jupiter Latiaris is even now propitiated with human blood. 
But Lactantius’s words are these: “Ne Latini quidem hujus immanitatis 
expertes fuerunt, siquidem Jupiter Latiaris etiam nunc sanguine colitur 
humano.” JI should translate the sentence thus: “ Nor have even the Latins 
been free from this enormity, if it be true that even now Jupiter Latiaris is 
propitiated with human blood.” It is quite plain to me that Lactantius 
wished to insinuate what he dared not assert. 


To soothe his shade, however, after this criticism, we will give 
some beautiful lines from his valentine to a child, the daughter of 
Lord Stanhope :— 


Good morrow, gentle Child! and then 
Again good morrow, and again, 

Good morrow following still good morrow, 
Without one cloud of strife or sorrow. 
And when the God to whom we pay 

In jest our homages to-da 

Shall come to claim, no more in jest, 

His rightful empire o’er 
Benignant may his 

His yoke the truest liberty : 
And if a tear his power confess, 
: Be it a tear of happiness. 

It shall be so. The Muse displays 

‘The future to her votary’s gaze ; 
Prophetic rage my bosom swells — 

I taste the cake — I hear the bells! 

From Conduit Street the close array 

Of chariots barricades the —_ 

To where I see, with outstretched hand, 
Majestic, thy great kinsman stand, 
And half unbend his brow of pride, 

As welcoming so fair a bride. 

Gay favours, thick as flakes of snow, 
Brighten St. George’s portico : 

Within I see the chancel’s pale, 

The orange flowers, the Brussels veil, 
The page on which those fingers white, 
Still trembling from the awful rite, 
For the last time shall faintly trace 
‘The name of Stanhope’s noble race. 

I see kind faces round thee pressing, 

I hear kind voices whisper blessing ; 
And with those voices mingles mine — 
All good attend my Valentine! 


And now we have only to thank Lord Stanhope for opening to us 
the cabinet of Chevening. Some of its contents are true gems. 


WATERLOO.* 


fea the generation in whose time the battle of 
Waterloo was fought has nearly passed away, there seems 
to be no diminution of interest in the details of that eventful 


Suppose that there were discovered in the British Museum a Puritan 
pamphlet of 1641, containing the followin foemess “Nor is even Lambeth 
tree from the worst corruptions of Antichrist, if it be true that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and his chaplains pray to an image of the Virgin ;” and sup- 
pose that I were to quote the passage thus, “ The Archbishop of Canterbu 
and his chaplains pray to an image of the Virgin ”—what would you thi 
of my sense or honesty ? 

But this is not all. Where did Gieseler find that these human sacrifices 
were annual, rather than triennial, quinquennial, or decennial? Where did 
he find that they were performed at Rome, and not at ‘Tibur or Preneste ? 
Where did he find that the victim was a man, and not a woman? Not in 
Laetantius,I am sure. Yet he quotes no other authority, and I firmly believe 
that he has none. 

As to the rest, I should certainly never admit the fact on Lactantius’s 
authority, even if he had asserted it in the most positive manner. He was a 
rhetorician at Nicomedia, writing a party pamphlet in a time of violent 
excitement. I should think it as absurd to give credit to an affirmation of 
his, in contradiction to the whole literature and history of antiquity, as to 
believe Mac-Hale when he tells the Irish that the English Government 
starved two millions of them last year. But, as I have said, Lactantius 
affirms nothing. He was evidently afraid to do so. . ° 
Ever yours, 

T. B. Macautay. 

This is Macaulay all over. He knows nothing of Gieseler. He 
has not even had his words before him, for Lord Mahon sent only 
the quotation from Lactantius. Yet he is ready to pronounce 
him at once “ adunce, or something worse.” We need scarcely say 
that the charge of “misquotation” based on the siguidem is non- 
sense ; and that the other objections are mainly mere cavils put ina 
very petulant way. The slapdash statement that Gieseler quotes 
no other authority than Lactantius happens to be quite untrue. 
Gieseler quotes Porphyry, who, if he was writing a “ party 

2 
pamphlet” at all, was writing it on the opposite side to Lac- 


tantius. Peel, being called in, shows sounder scholarship than | 


Macaulay as well as sounder sense, The contrast between the 
characters of the two men is striking. “TI deserye,” says Peel in 
concluding a letter full of erudition, “no credit for my parade of 
learning. One book suggests reference to another, and commen- 
tators supply quotations to those who have patience to read them.” 
A lesson of honesty and modesty taught in a small matter, but by a 
great man! On having the quotation from Porphyry laid before 
him, Macaulay says: — 

I return the extract from Porphyry. It is very strong. But I am not con- | 
vinced. I have spent half an hour in looking into my books, and I feel | 
uite satisfied that there is no foundation for the Eastern story about the 

ttalian worship. 

And so he felt “quite satisfied” about 98 He felt 
“quite satisfied,” in spite of overwhelming proof of his error, that 
his monstrous charges against William Penn were perfectly true. 
He would have felt “ quite satisfied ” that the “oak groves’ under 
which, in his History, he describes the Fellows of Magdalen as 
walking, were oak groves, on whatever authority he might have 
been assured that the trees were remarkably fine elms. If the 
President and all the Fellows of the College had come in person 
to testify that the trees under which they spent their lives were 


elms and not oaks, he would only have said that, to judge by that 
specimen of their knowledge 
or something worse.” 


veracity, they must be “dunces, 


campaign. In other battles much larger numbers have been 
pers and with much greater slaughter, but Waterloo was 
preeminently a decisive battle. It dispelled the dream of French 
supremacy, and it signally avenged the wrongs and the insults of 
twenty years of relentless tyranny on the continent of E 
There is, moreover, a peculiarly dramatic interest attached to the 
final struggle of the Great War. It was the catastrophe of the 
Napoleonic drama, when fortune deserted her spoiled child and left 
him to receive the punishment due for outraging justice and huma- 
nity. Besides this, it was the last passage of arms between two war- 
like nations whose rivalry in the field had been perpetuated through 
many centuries; and the chiefs were worthy of the great armies 
which they commanded. The English army alone, of the com- 
batants in the Great War, had never been signally defeated by 
Napoleon or his lieutenants during nearly a quarter of a century 
passed in perpetual conflict. Though mistakes had been made, 
and disastrous expeditions had been repeatedly sent forth to 
accomplish impossible objects, yet the English infantry had 
always held its own whenever it was opposed to the Imperial 
armies. In the campaign of 1815 they were commanded bya 
neral who had never been defeated, and in whom they reposed 
undless confidence. On the other side, Napoleon led into the 
field an army composed of veteran soldiers, who had shown their 
prowess in many a well-fought action, and who absolutely wor- 
shipped their chief. The magnificent force arrayed under his stan- 
dards was composed of the élite of the French armies. The 
lis in the Peninsular campaigns had never had to deal 
with such picked troops, for Napoleon had ever undervalued 
his opponents, and had s:nt against them often his best generals, 
but never his best regiments. The English army at the con- 
clusion of the peace had been broken up, and the forces which the 
| Duke had under his orders in Relgium were greatly inferior in qua- 
lity and organization to the well-trained troops that had driven 
the French out of the Spanish peninsula, All these circum- 
stances added to or diminished the chances of success on either 
side, and heightened the interest, if that were possible where so 
t an issue was involved. When we refer to the contem 
iterature of that period, we see at a glance the intensity of the 
| feeling with whick | the final conflict was regarded. It was the 


| last struggle of the Napoleonism of that age, and the last effort to. 


recover the supremacy which had been lost in the snows of 
Russia and the bloody campaign of Leipsic. If the result of the 
struggle was a just subject of pride to the nation which had for 
so many years, and often single-handed, contended with all the 
forces which Napoleon had been able to control and direct in the 
height of his power, it was no less humiliating to the military pride 
of the French army and the ambition of the French nation. 
When Napoleon crossed the frontier, his army believed that 
the time had arrived when they would regain their lost laurels and 
be able to reestablish the military ascendancy of France. When 
that hope was finally and utterly extinguished, there was created 
among Frenchmen of every class a bitterness of feeling which 
has perhaps not yet altogether subsided. Their defeat was 


* Waterloo; The Downfall of the Napoleon. George Hooper. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. By 
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ascribed to fortune or to treachery, for it seemed impossible to 
them that victory should abandon its favourite eagles. From the 
exultation naturally felt on the side of the victors, and the ex- 
asperation on the side of the vanquished, there followed endless 
controversies on the incidents of the campaign and the merits or 
faults of the two t commanders. No battle has ever been 
discussed so much, and with such minute investigation of every 
incident that occurred. Even at this time there have a 
three new histories of the campaign. M. Thiers, in his last 
volume, has ies what we must presume is the version accepted 
in France. M. Victor Hugo, in Misérables, has poured forth a 
rhapsody, or dithyramb, or whatever, under a classical name, ex- 
resses exaggerated and inflated nonsense. The third is by an 
Saatidheen, Mr. Hooper, who, though no doubt writing from an 
English point of view, has endeavoured to give a clear and succinct 
narrative of the events of the Hundred Days. 

Scientific accounts of that campaign have been already 
given by the laborious Captain Siborne and by Colonel Charras. 
And after making every allowance for sated: feeling, it must be 
admitted that the purely military writers have done their work 
with great fairness. To the general reader the superabundance of 
technical details is ne doubt somewhat wearisome, but it may be 
conceded that military historians, for the most part, have too much 
feeling for their profession as an art to be carried away by personal 
prejudice or national hostility. Thus, for instance, there never 
was a fairer statement than that contained in Napier’s Peninsular 
War, though Coleridge declared that such technical criticism 
was profoundly immoral. But though very valuable for the 
professional reader, and of inestimable importance to the his- 
torian, the carefully elaborated work of the military writer 
is for the general reader not history, but the material of which 
history is composed. It is, however, very difficult, when there is 
a copious store of materials at hand, to preserve enough of detail 
to present a clear and intelligible picture of a great battle, and, at 
the same time, to avoid falling into tedious minuteness. It seems 
to us that Mr. Hooper has, with great felicity, avoided these 
difficulties, and has succeeded in producing the most intelligible 
and the most readable history of the Waterloo campaign. The 
language is well chosen, the style is admirable, there is a complete 
absence of affectation, and a very sparing use of technical terms. 
a his sympathies for his own countrymen are very strong, 
they do not lead him to undervalue the great military qualities of 
their opponents. He seems to have done his best to sum up the 
incidents and the result of the campaign with judicial impartiality, 
to have yo oe great industry in the examination of his materials 
and his authorities, and to have weighed with great care the im- 
portance of the former, and the value of the latter. He has one 
other merit which must not be forgotten. The narrative of the 
events that took place from the day that Napoleon crossed the 
Belgian frontier till Grouchy’s retreat into France, is contained in 
no more than two hundred octavo pages, and at the same time 
every movement is carefully explained, and a full account given of 
each of the actions, 

It is of course cage for us to attempt here an analysis 
of a book which itself is a condensed account of a series of im- 
ae events. We must be satisfied to present to the reader 

r. Hooper's judgment on some of the most disputed questions 
arising out of the campaign. The first of these in order and in 
historical importance is, whether Napoleon could have put under 
arms a larger force than he actually brought into the field. It has 
been asserted that the influence of his name, and his indisputable 
power of organization, should have enabled him to do far more 
than add fifty thousand men to his available troops. On the other 
side, to which Mr. Hooper as we think rightly inclines, the political 
condition of France scarcely permitted him to do more than he 
actually performed. The country and the population were 
exhausted. He was endeavouring to cause it to be believed that he 
meant henceforward to govern constitutionally. The time was gone 
by when he could by Teaes summon to his standard all the male 
population of a fighting age. Yet he did suceeed in bringing into 
the field a numerous and well-appointed army, with a brilliant 
cavalry force and six hundred guns. It may well be asked 
whether more could have been done, for Napoleon had no su 
= except in the army, and could only hope by one or two bnil- 

t victories to rekindle in the country the enthusiasm which had 
been completely quenched by disaster and suffering. He had to 
regain the feeling of France Boome he could compel extraordinary 
sacrifices. 

The next question is one which involves the military reputation 
of the Great Duke. He has been exposed to much censure for 
his inaction on the 14th and 15th of June. It was believed that 
the French were advancing after a concentration of their forces 
which had been completed with an accuracy, a rapidity, and 
secrecy, which sitnaken the highest credit on the French com- 
manders. In the of Colonel Charras the Duke was 
ay of “procrastination.” But the fact seems to be that his 

, having given orders for the assembly of each division, did 
as much as he was justified in doing upon the information which 
he then had. At that time he did not know the direction of the 
French advance, and could not be aware that Blucher had the 
whole French army on his hands. He knew no more than that 
Thuin had been attacked, that Charleroi appeared to be menaced, 
that Frenchmen had been seen near or at Binche. As soon 
as intelligence reached him that Napoleon had crossed the Sambre, 
and had followed Ziethen to Fleurus, it became manifest that a 


The Duke then moved the whole of his army on that evening 
and during the night, each division and portion separately. In 
some instances, no doubt, the orders arrived late, and the divisions 
were not set in motion as early as was intended. But it is certain 
that the greater part of the army received its orders at an early 
hour, for within twenty-four hours of the time when the Duke 
received decisive information he had collected over thirty thousand 
men at Quatre Bras. It seems to us that this is a fair account of 
what took place, notwithstanding the criticism of Colonel Charras. 


It iss ted by Mr. Hooper that the Colonel's views are biassed 
by the knowledge which he had of the movements of Napoleon’s 
army 


The conduct of Wellington was dictated by the knowledge va had 
of the movements of Napoleon ; and we have seen that it was not till ten or 
eleven o’clock in the evening that full information reached the head-quarters 
at Brussels. The degree to which the see of the movements of 
Napoleon influenced Colonel Charras is shown in his violent assertion that 
Wellington should have transferred his head-quarters to Braine le Comte or 
Nivelles on the morning of the 15th, that is, before he knew that the French 
army had made any movement in any direction whatever. 

ese considerations show that there is no accurate military criticism, 
except that which rests on a clear chronological conception of events; and 
no correct method of writing military history, except that which enables the 
writer to shut his eyes to the future, and to fix his whole attention resolutely 
and impartially on the present. 

It may be an open question to this day whether Wellington’s disposition of 
his army in cantonments was good or bad, but it can no longer be doubted 
that his movements on the 15th were sound and judicious, and such as 
were warranted by the information he received from time to time. 


We may mention a third question, which has been no less 
warmly argued than the preceding one. How did it happen that 
D’Erlon arrived with his division close to the scene of the battle 
of Ligny, and then, after leaving a ys of his force on the right 
flank of the Prussians, marched back to Frasne with his remaining 
troops? At Ligny his presence would have been invaluable, at 
Quatre Bras he would have given the attacking force an immense 
numerical superiority over the army under Wellington. Amid the 
conflicting statements the exact truth never will be known. Mr. 
Hooper suggests as a conjectural explanation : — 

We may age 2 the truth to be this. Napoleon, as is proved by every 
despatch to Ney, held Wellington too cheap. ‘The French chief believed he 
had “ surprised ” the English eral in his cantonments ; he estimated that 
amarch and a skirmish would give Ney possession of Quatre Bras; and 
finding the Prussians in his own front more numerous than he expected, 
Napoleon sent the formal orders through Soult for Ney to fall upon the 
Prussian right as soon as he had beaten Wellington. If it were to be ad- 
mitted that Laurent or Labédoyére, who carried the first despatch, es 
overtaking the 1st Corps en route to Frasne, took upon himself, as the 
interpreter of Napoleon’s intention, to direct it at once upon St. Arnaud, all 
the statements are reconciled. For on that supposition D’Erlon would have 
marched in obedience to what he believed te be a direct order from Napoleon. 
Hearing that the rst Corps had arrived, although in a quarter where it was 
unlooked for, Napoleon would have inferred from its presence on the field 
that Ney had been successful without it, and would hastily conclude that 
D'Erlon would aet forthwith on the Prussian right. Ney, having Soult’s 
actual words, would be surprised at the conduct of the staff officer, and 
endeavour instantly to repair it by recalling the 1st Corps. D’Erlon, 
receiving no orders from the aide-de-camp sent by Napoleon to communicate 
with him on the field, would naturally obey the mandate of Ney, his im- 
mediate superior, retrace his steps, and hasten back to Frasne. 

Napoleon, even in the opinion of Jomini, his admirer, is held to have com- 
mitted a “ manifest fault” in neglecting to send a positive order to D’Erlon— 
who by the happy error of an aide-de-camp had arrived so a 
march at once upon Bry. But the primary error at the bottom of all was 
that earlier one committed by Napoleon, when he formed such a contemptuous 
estimate of the activity and resources of Wellington. 

We have cited the above passages as examples of Mr. 
Hooper’s judicious and careful criticism. The descriptions of 
the battles are very spirited, and are rendered intelligible 
by constant reference to the features of the country, and 
the distances to be traversed by the different corps. The least 
satisfacto of the volume consists of the few pages at the 
end on the author's. view of revived Napoleonism. It often 
happens that the moral is not the best part of a history or a 
drama, and in this instance we think it might have been omitted 
without disadvantage to the work, and without impairing its 
general value. But upon the whole, JWaterloo may be justly 
regarded as a work honest in purpose and able in execution, and a 
most valuable contribution to English historical literature. 


LETTERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY THE THIRD.* 
\ \ 7 E have more than once had oceasion to speak of Mr. Shirley 
as one of the best of the editors employed by the Master of 
the Rolls, and in the present volume he has improved on, rather 
than fallen short of, the standard set up in his Fasciculi Zizaniorum, 
His present subject is an incom ly better one; indeed, the 
whole range of English history could hardly supply one of greater 
interest and importance. Every contribution to our knowledge 
of that great age which was the — in the history of 
land and Europe is indeed precious beyond measure. The 
later stages of Mr. Shirley’s undertaki ill lead him through 
that period which to an Englishman is the most attractive portion 
even of the thirteenth century—the career and fall of Earl Simon, 
and the opening of the career of King Edward. At the time when 
Mr. Shirley’s present volume breaks off, Edward was still unborn, 
and Simon was not yet a person of any great account. We expect 
great things from the revelations which Mr. Shirley may make of 


* Royal and other Historical Letters Illustrative of the Reign of Henry ITI. 
the Originals in the Public Record Office. and by the Rev. 
MLA, 1 


formidable attack had been made on the right of the Prussians, 
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those more famous times; but the volume which he now gives us 


is one which has a iar value and novelty of its own. Of the 
long reign of Henry IIL, just like that of Henry VIII., we are apt 
to attend only to a few years at the end. As Mr. Shirley rem 
in his preface — 

There i of ] from the N est 
te the diy, one which moder of Motery passes with 


more impatient haste than over the twenty years which elapsed between | 


the accession and the of Henry ILI.; none which appears so barren 
of events, or so silent of the character of its actors. 

‘o a drum and trumpet historian they were certainly an unkindly time, 
but there have been those among our modern writers to whom they would 
have repaid a closer study. They were years, not of exciting interest, but of 
¢ritical importance ; nor is it easy 


suffered, that the editing of these letters would hardly be complete without an 
explanatory notice of some of the events to which they refer. 

Mr. Shirley chiefly follows up these remarks with a clear and 
vigorous summary of the history of the time with which he is 
dealing. But never did we more deeply regret the unhappy rule 


of the series which forbids the editor to discharge his natural | gro 


function of a commentator. Detached letters of this kind need 
occasional short notes, even more than a chronicle does. The 
best-informed reader will not despise the help of a clear and terse 
explanation of allusions to times, places, and persons. Mr. Shirley 
is evidently of this way of thinking himself; under cover of fixin 
the dates of the letters, he has managed to smuggle in a good de 
of the sort of information which is needed. But much more is 
needed than is given, and Mr. Shirley would doubtless have given 
us much more if his hands had not been tied by this silly 
restriction. The object of the rule is, doubtless, to hinder the | 
possible loquacity of indiscreet editors. But the proper safeguard | 
against that danger is to employ no editors who cannot be trusted. 
And as all editors, good and bad, seem to have full licence to be | 
as long and as discursive as they please in their Prefaces, the result of | 
the rule often comes to this — that matter which would be in its | 
proper place at the bottom of this or that page is much less fittingly | 
transferred to the General Introduction. With Mr. Shirley's | 
Introduction we have to find only the rare fault that it is too 
short. His summary of the events and the actors of the first 
part of the reign of — is so clear and good that we could 
wish that it had been drawn out at greater length. But the 
English history of this great age has to be written afresh, and 
the documents which Mr, Shirley has here collected will form | 
some of the most important of the materials for its composition. 
If we could believe that Mr. Shirley is girding himself for 
this greater work, we can forgive him his brevity on this 
lesser occasion. He has a better right than any one else 
to use the stores which he has himself collected. What his 
powers as a narrator may be, he has had no opportunity | 
of showing, and we could faney him likely to be stronger in | 
comment than in direct narrative. But many passages in the 
present preface show how thoroughly he would bring to the task 
the first requisite of all —a real understanding of the time of which 
he writes. 

The hero of Mr. Shirley’s present volume is the great Justiciary 
Hubert of Burgh. He looks on him asthe political ancestor of Simon | 
of Montfort, whom he calls “the heir of his statesmanship, and more 
than the heir of his genius.” Hubert’s administration has drawn to 
itself less attention than it deserves, because we are apt to dwell, in 
Simon’s career, almost exclusively on his one great act of calling 
up the Burgesses to Parliament. That act, it should never be 
forgotten, is recorded in no contemporary chronicle; we are left to 
infer it from the extant writs themselves. Now, while this fact 
sets Simon before us as a statesman beyond his contemporaries, it | 
shows us also that what strikes us most in him was not what 
most struck his contemporaries. The calling up of the Burgesses | 
was not done at random ; the great Earl himself knew what he was | 
doing, and he had men about him who knew also; but it was not | 
the thing which most deeply impressed the popular mind. That | 
it was not done without deliberation is shown by that most | 
remarkable political in Mr. Wright’s collection, which | 
forms the fullest exposition of what the Americans—by a 
old English word, by the way—would call the “platform” of | 
Simon and his pasty. The whole question of popular government | 
is discussed at length, and in the following lines it is impossible | 
not to see an allusion to the introduction of a more popular element 
into Parliament :— 

Igitur communitas regni consulatur, 

Et quid universitas sentiat sciatur, 

Cui leges propria maxime sunt note, 

Nee cuncti provinciz sic sint idiot, 

Quin sciant plus exteris regni sui mores, 

Quos relinquunt posteris hii qui sunt priores. 
765-70—Wright, p. 110. 

The author of these verses was an unmistakeable parliamentary 
reformer ; still, even his notion of the duties of Parliament was 
rather to declare the old laws than to make new ones. To the 

chroniclers the admission of a new element into the national 
assemblies seemed something far less striking than a battle, a 
—_— or a reconciliation of two great nobles, or anything which 
irectly tended to the great object of every English heart, the 
deliverance of the realm from foreign intruders. Now. in this last 
object Hubert was the true forerunner of Si Let us again 
bear Mr, Shirley :— 
Te some, even of the most i of modern it has red that 


to say how much the destiny of this | 
country has been affected by the current of political influences to which it | 
was subjected during the first few par after the granting of Magna Charta. | 
Yet such has been the general on oa which the history of these years has | 


| to his second volume. 


intrigue and yet more paltry war, which occupies the long 


| however, a striking instance of the manner in which mace th discoloured 
by the turn of subsequent events. The House of Commons become all- 
| important ; the exclusion of aliens is a long-forgotten difficulty. But if we 

would really appreciate the bearings of our earliest constitutional struggles, 

we must return to the cotemporary point of view, and keep steadily in mind 

that the subject of them was, primarily, not legislative, but executive power ; 
not the establishment of new laws, but the obtaining of guarantees for 
| existing liberties, And the existing liberties both of Church and State were 
| chiefly endangered by the same cause, namely, the encroachments of aliens, 

Englishmen of that day had seen the Great Charter almost trampled out 
by foreign mercenaries ; they had then witnessed the government of an 
Italian legate ; soon they were to see De Burgh supplanted by a forei 
rival, the country plundered by the foreign favourites of the court, and 
castles which were to protect her from invasion entrusted to fo 

vernors. But no encroachment of aliens upon the privileges of 

<nglish laity was comparable in harshness or continuity of oppression to 
| the ecclesiastical invasions of the Court of Rome. Taxed without mercy for 
objects in which she had no concern, deprived of her rights of patronage and 
election, compelled to a system of minute and vexatious appeal to a distant 
| and venal tribunal, the Church of England led the way in the maintenance 
| of those liberties in which she had the dearest interest. And although 
neither these abuses, nor the feelings they engendered, were yet at their full 

wth, the tendency was already so far marked, and the national privileges 
of the English Church were already so far threatened, as to | her toa 
cordial support of the thoroughly national policy of De Burgh. 

It is, indeed, the peculiar praise of De Burgh to have been the first of our 
statesmen to convert the emotion of nationality into a principle of political 
action. He first realized the importance to England of being the centre of 
her own policy, not the satellite of a continental system ; and he perceived 
that, in her circumstances, the first condition of good government was the 
exclusion of aliens from power. To this principle, which was afterwards to 
prove so powerful in the hands of Montfort, he added, unlike Montfort, an 


| inflexible loyalty to the crown. Throughout his long career, often under 
| extreme trial and provocation, he firmly upheld the royal power, so neces- 


sary then, perhaps even now, to the formation of a vigorous and compact 
nationality. 

This sentiment of nationality comes out strongly in one in whom 
we might perhaps have hardly expected to find it. William Long- 
sword, Earl of Salisbury, the natural son of Henry IL., speaks out 

ainst strangers in a tone quite different from that of his legitimate 
kinsfolk, Heis complaining to the justiciary Hubert of that turbulent 
Fawkes of Breauté, the mercenary soldier of John, whose misdeeds 
form such an important part of the early history of Henry’s rei 
Earl William complains on behalf of John the Marshal that the 
said Fawkes 

Vocavit ipsum Johannem, coram serviente suo quem ad eum miserat, 
et omnes naturales homines Angliw proditores; dicens etiam nos 
omnes naturales homines Anglie guerram et desideramus et volumus, et 
quod ipse tantam guerram nobis inveniet quod tota Anglia satis stricta 
nobis erit. 

Mr. Shirley postpones the examination of “some questions con- 
nected with the rise of our representative system,” till the preface 
Several things in the present volume 

struck us as bearing upon it. There is one remarkable letter from 
the Chamberlain, Geoffrey Neville, to Hubert and the King’s 

Council, telling how the “ ballivi” of the earls, barons, and other 
freeholders of Yorkshire, distinctly refuse a tallage (Letter 
CXXX.), on the ground that it had not been properly asked for. 
Now this is not parliamentary representation, this is not stopping 
the supplies, but it is something which might easily develope into 
both, and is clearly an emanation from the true parliamentary 
spirit. 

"> large portion of the present volume is taken up with letters 
relating to the affairs of Aquitaine. John, it will be remembered, 
had lost all his possessions in Northern France; but the great 
Southern Duchy was still retained. The relations between the 
King’s English and continental dominions were thus completely 
reversed. Henry IJ. and Richard were Counts of Anjou, Dukes of 
Normandy, &c., who were also Kings of England. They are French 

rinces, who drew their highest title from England, but to whom 
England was valuable mainly as supplying additional resources for 
French quarrels. England, in short, was an Angevin province, 
But now that the King’s continental dominions are confined to 
their most distant and least French portion, the aspect of matters 
is quite changed. Instead of England being an Angevin province, 
Gascony is now an English province. It would almost be possible 
to write a history of Aquitaine during these years from the letters 
in Mr. Shirley's volume, and such a history would be no unim- 
portant contribution to the general history of municipal freedom, 
Among the disputes the nobles and the. cities, 
between particular cities, and between parties in the same 
city, it is easy to see the germs of the feeling which 
came out much more strongly in later times— that of general 
inclination on the part of the cities to the English connexion, while 
among the nobles there was a strong tendency towards France, 
The cities would doubtless have been well pleased to obtain as 
complete an independence as those of Italy ; but, failing this, they 
preferred the more distant and least troublesome master, who at 
once interfered less with their local government, and protected 
them better against their noble neighbours. As yet, all is anarchy 
in the Duchy; we only see the beginnings of. both these ten- 
dencies. There is no subject on which it is more com- 
pletely to forget modern ideas. Bourdeaux was no more a French 
city because its Duke owed homage to the King of France than an 
Italian city was German because it recognised the external 

suzerainty of the Emperor. In the thirteenth century, Bourdeaux 
might as well aspire to freedom as Florence; and the nominal 
superiority of the King of England was no more necessarily incon- 


sistent with such practical freedom than the nominal su 
of Ceesar. The Provengal cities, kindred in speech with thous of 


half-century of 
Henry’s reign, is the establishment of our representative system. This is, 
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Aquitaine, were now hardly less free than those of Italy. Of 
course, there was this difference between the position of Aquitaine 
and the position of Provence. The King of ce was a nominal 
overlord of Aquitaine, while Provence owed him no more alle- 
giance than it owed to Prester John. But, practically and histori- 
cally, the position of the two was the same; the ‘ay « of Paris 
had never, as such, exercised any real authority in the Duchy; 
they had never had anything to do with it, except during t 
brief marriage of the Duchess Eleanor with Lewis VII. The 
letters from the cities are full of complaints against neighbourin 
barons. Here is one very remarkable one from the ayer axl 
Burgesses of Rochelle : — 

Excellentie vestre dignum duximus intimandum, quod nos evitare non 
os cum barones et magnates Pictavie nos requirant, quin ad vos 
iteras nostras dey torias mittamus pro iis, nisi odium et indignationem 
eorum incurramus. Unde vobis supplicamus humiliter ac devote, ne pre- 
cibus nostris pro aliis ad vos destinatis ullatenus acquiescatis, nisi ad ea qua 
vos et consilium vestrum vobis videbitis expedire. 

Besides Aquitaine, there is also a good deal of matter about 
Wales, and something about Scotland. Nobody seems to doubt the 
vassalage of either, and the two are held to be on quite the same 
footing. The Welsh prince and the Scottish king were each 
married to sisters of Henry—Alexander to a legitimate and 
Llwelyn to an illegitimate Joan — and each treats his brother-in- 
law as his superior lord. In one case, where Liwelyn thinks his 
own rights are infringed by his suzerain, he puts himself on a 
perfect level with the Scot; he may give shelter to political 
refugeesif he pleases. “ Non enim minoris libertatis sum quam Rex 
Scotiee, qui acceptat utlagetos de Anglid, etiam impune.” The 
tone of the letter is bold throughout, but it is the letter of a high- 
spirited vassal, not of an independent neighbour. There is a 
curious change in Liwelyn’s title in the course of the volume, Up 
to 1228 he is “ Princeps Norwallie,” from 1230 he becomes, as 
in later times, “ Princeps de Aberfrau et Dominus Snaudoniz.” 
But his wife, at some unknown date (letter ecciii.) ventures to 
call herself “ Domina Wallix.” If Mr. Shirley had been allowed 
to give notes, we might have known the causes of these curious 

an 


We are glad to see that the second volume of this collection is 
already in the press, and we shall look for its appearance with the 
greatest interest. 


LE BRESIL TEL QU’IL EST.* 


— consignment of negroes from the late Pasha of Egypt to 

the Emperor of the French comes just in time to add 
pungeney to the doubtless honest invectives which a Frenchman, in 
the book before us, launches against slavery and servile institutions 
in the New World. It purports to be the work, and to convey 
the experiences, of a French literary adventurer in South America. 
No doubt a Frenchman may have gone to Brazil, and settled, we 
will suppose, at Rio, and have brought home to Paris at the end of 
his sojourn the notes he had taken among the natives. Any littéra- 
teur of the boulevards might then take them in hand and put into 
Parisian shape whatever there was of Brazilian matter. It is, 
however, not our object to impugn the genuine character of the 
book, or to impute a ruse to those who supply these far-off facts, 
or what pass for such, to the polished and inquisitive Parisian. 
We take the book simply as we find it, spiced with epigram, 
larded with anecdote, but antog little of the nourishment of fact. 
There is one class of writing which should not be left to literary 
men, and that is, the collecting and conveying information con- 
cerning imperfectly known countries. It may be the misfortune 
of the French public that such simple unsophisticated statements 
as men who see for themselves can give, will not suit the taste 
of readers, and that the semi-adulterative process of the literary 
gentleman must be applied to make it go down. It is probably 
part of the same difficulty which Frenchmen feel in overcoming 
their own civilization, and acclimatizing themselves to anything 
inferior, which has always stood in their way as colonizers, that 
they cannot relish unsauced facts from regions of imperfect social 
development. Where an Englishman would go up the country 
with a mule, a knapsack, and a rifle, and pick up his own obser- 
vations at first hand, a Frenchman will saunter among the 
delusive substitutes for cafés and billards which a big sea-port 
offers. He will hug the coast whilst the Englishman will strike 
} into the interior. For the sea is to either his means to an end. 

0 the Englishman it was his means of reaching a distant shore, 
and so, that reached, he turns his back upon it; to the Frenchman 
it is his means of getting back to France, and so he keeps his face 
to it. We doubt whether our author ever was out of varnished boots 
all the time of his out-door life in Brazil. Hence there are none of 
the free pulses of wild life which set our own beating toa fresh tune. 
The facts, anecdotes, characters, all smell of the stove of society, 
and the reflections are infected by its fumes. Possibly a French- 
man, with his natural tendency to view himself as the social 
regenerator, feels that he would be out of place in the back- 
Woods, selvas, pampas, and other semi-savage designations of unre- 
claimed nature in her various aspects. He longs, not for a “ lodge 
in some vast wilderness,” but craves a “ boundless contiguity ” of 
bricks and mortar, the grande place, the boulevard, the quai, the 
magasin. But with such instincts and the necessary enceinte of 
wall and pavement in which to indulge them, it is a little auda- 
Cious to affect the title of Le Brésil tel qu’il est; as though the 
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country had been perambulated with the ardent observation of # 
| ae The book smells, in short, of the lamp, where we should 
ike to sniff the open air. 

The author himself seems conscious of the disadvantage at which 
the consummation of social finish places those who stand on the 
Parisian pinnacle of Europe. He observes :— 

entry parte les mémes que ceux de Londres et de Calcutta. 
Partout ot: ils s’établissent, ils apportent avec eux les meurs régulitres, les 
habitudes d’ordre, la dignité roide qui composent le caractére national. C’est 
4 — anglais tout entier qui émigre, avec les individus qui vont vivre & 

n, 

ee dire autant de nous ? La France est-elle réellement représentée 
ce tas d’'aventuriers, de deb auchés, de faillis qui s’en éioignent pour 
chercher fortune dans les pays lointains? . . . . Comment se résigner 
a abandonner la France, sans y étre contraint par une dure nécessité? 
Dans quelle contrée trouverait-on les avantages que Dieu lui a prodigués ? 
Que l’Allemand renonce aux froides régions qui l’ont vu naitre; que 
l’Anglais quitte sans regret son ciel de plomb et ses villes brameuses, pour’ 
courir aux Indes ou en A ue! Ils obéissent, en agissant ainsi, & la lob 
naturelle qui force, sous peine de mort, les hommes et les plantes 4 se tourner’ 
du cété du soleil. 

This would be all very well if Britons swarmed off to hot 
latitudes only; but the fact is, you may find a potato and a 
Seotchman all over the world, and in most parts of it an English- 
man too. The Normans, we presume, thought England no such 
horrible of exile, when they embarked to invade and 
“settle” it. But the fact is, the “Latin ” yace do not colonize: 
in perpetuity. They may land armies and hold territories; may 

ss cities, rear factories, and ship off crops; but there are 
no examples of their vitality, social and political, gues on the 
forms of new life, and organizing new peoples. il, we take 
it, has a faint uer of effete civilization at its sea margin, but 
remains in the interior unassimilated, or has only by contact 
degraded those who seek it fora new home. The question of how 
agriculture can support itself now that the cessation of the slave 
trade has cut short the usual supply of labour, is one on which w> 
might have expected some fulness of information ; but, although 
our author alludes to it, he does really nothing towards suggesting 
a solution. His absorption in town life probably prevented any 
detailed facts bearing upon it from meeting his observation, and 
his attention was attracted of course to what fell under his own. 
view. The only social question on which he is copious is the 
ition of the negro, whether slave or free, in Brazil. Statistical 
vetails, indeed, he hardly ever affects on any question whatever. 
We catch a page in which a few p hs are studded with 
numbers ; but on examination we find they merely refer to how 
much the captain of a Portuguese trader made by his run, which 
is set at the modest sum of 200 per cent. Now, a few 
tables of trade, taxes, produce, number of acres which have come- 
into or passed out of cultivation since a given epoch—say the 
abolition of the slave trade — estimates of herds of cattle in the 
wilder portions of the interior, tonnage of vessels chartered in 
Brazilian ports, proportion of slave to population, of coloured 
to white, of native to purely European race—all these are points 
on which the most recently corrected accounts are always wel- 
come; but, save a few scanty figures relating to the last i 
he hardly seems to think them worthy of notice. A detach 
fact like that on p. 271, that there were 14,000 French persons 
at Rio in 1830, is valueless. The book, in short, has no backbone: 
to it. The aim seems to be to illustrate some views of the 
social state by anecdotes, and to point the anecdotes with shrewd 
questions, reflections, and remarks, to which a forced emphasis is. 
sometimes given in some such way as the following : — 
Quelle est la conclusion & tirer de ce qui précéde ? 
La conclusion, la 

We ought, however, to notice the generally large-minded and 
liberal tone in which the writer speaks of this country. He is 
commenting upon the efforts of the ilian Government in 1850 
to make the abolition of the slave system a fact, in the course of 
which provision was made for the re-exportation of any newly- 
capt negroes; failing which, they were to be employed 

“sous la tutelle du Gouvernement,” but in no case consigned to 
individual masters. Such a Government dépét appears to have 
been formed as virtually became the home of an established servile- 
system under Brazilian law; but — 

Heureusement pour les Africains des Calabougo, un défenseur’ 
surgit un bean matin, qui réclama en’ leur favour du Cabinet de Rio. 
Ce défenseur était le représentant d’une grande nation bien connue, trop 
connue au Brésil; mais il parlait cette fois au seul nom des droits sacrés de 
Vhumanité; il faisait valoir hautement engagement formel pris par le 
Gouvernement. I) fallut compter avec lui. 

Dans cette circonstance, l’Angleterre prenait décidément le beau réle. 

On another branch of this question the author appears to be 
imperfectly informed as to the state of international com 
bearing on the slave-trade between this country and Brazil in 
1845. He seems utterly unaware of a treaty then existing 
by which both Governments to regard that traffic as piracy. 
Doubtless his friends at Rio were not likely to tell him this; but 
one remarkable trial, at which it was our fortune to be present, 
arose in that very year from the fact that a gang of Brazilian 
slavers rose upon ot murdered the prize-crew of a British man-of- 
war, who were taking a slave-ship into port at Sierra Leone. Before, 
however, they could make their escape, they were recaptured by 
the same vessel, or a consort of hers, and brought home, with the 
blood of an English officer and several seamen on their hands, to 
take their trial for murder. Perhaps, in no other navy of the 
world would a moment’s scruple have been felt at stringing them 
all, caught thus “ red-handed ” in the fact, up at the yard-arm of 
the captor; but certainly we may say at no other country’s 
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tribunals would they, after conviction, and sentence pronounced, 
have been respited till the whole array of legal questions stirred up 
on their behalf had been solemnly weighed, and have ultimately re- 
ceived a free pardon, owing to a defect in the law, for which the 
Brazilian Government was solely responsible, if not to an evasion 
of that Government’s duties. It appeared that the treaty had 
been ratified between the Imperial powers, and gud international 
right, there was no question whatever; but that the Brazilian 
Emperor had neglected to enact, as of the municipal law of 
Brazil, that the ave-tonile should thenceforth be deemed pirati- 
cal; the fact probably being, as M. Expilly helps to show 
(p. 315), that he dared not so act, and that the treaty was 
og with a clear foresight on his side of that difficulty. 

e Brazilian Government was, inevitably perhaps, faithless to 
its engagements, and sustained some, no doubt, of the evil conse- 
quences of bad faith. But if British cruisers did for themselves 
what the Brazilians would not do for them, they did not land an 
army to mediate between the Emperor and his people, nor settle 
the meum and tuum of internal questions by a judicious intermixture 
of the ballot with the bullet, according to the most advanced 
theories cherished by “the Latin race.” 

The author has omitted one t of French civilization in 
Brazil, to which we beg to recall his attention. It is the ruin of 
the native morals by the licentious fictions of the French school. 
Girls leave their academies at fourteen, and come home with a 
knowledge that books exist, and a determination to be amused. 
The mother is of course to blame if the works of Eugéne Sue, 
Balzac, and other pernicious stimulants find their way into her 
daughter’s mind. So we are afraid it is; and it needs no profound 
philosophy to conjecture the sequel. The author admits indeed, 
generally, on p. 271, that European civilization has demoralized 
the people ; but he seems to ignore this fruitful source of the cor- 
ruption against which he inveighs. 


TALES AT THE OUTSPAN.* 

Na plan of this book is very simple and familiar. It consists 

of a number of tales which are supposed to be told round a 
camp fire of hunters in Southern Africa. Nearly all the tales 
belong to hunting-life. Some of them are probably new, and all 
are moderately interesting. The book is embellished with a few 
spirited oven of encounters with lions, elephants, and the other 
great game of the country. It was published some weeks ago 
without any special view to the Christmas season, but we cannot 
help thinking that it would be a very nice book to give to a 
soon or godson, because it is nearly certain that the youthful 
reader would come to an immediate and unalterable determination 
to visit Southern Africa as soon as ever he should be master of his 
own movements. 

An “outspan” is the usual name for the night’s halting-place 
of the waggons in which the hunters their stores, and 
around which themselves and their horses sup and sleep. The 
hunters start at daybreak and range over thirty or forty miles of 
country, rejoining at nightfall the camp, which may, in the 
meanwhile, have travelled twelve or fifteen miles in a named 
direction. These hunters are mostly Dutch Boers—that is, 
they belong to that hardy independent race which dwells 
pas Sa between the re colonists and the savages, and 
subsists by grazing, hunting, and the tillage of a small portion 
of land. A house of the simplest description built near 
a good supply of water, a stock of horses and cattle, a good 
waggon, gun, and ammunition, form the sum-total of a Dutch- 
man’s idea of plenty. Such a picture is not unattractive, but it 
should not be forgotten that one feature of the simple pastoral 
life here exhibited necessarily is chronic enmity with the abori- 
ginal inhabitants, and the usual white settlers’ estimate of the 
value of the rights and lives of coloured races. But even sup- 
posing that it might not be desirable to live with the Dutch Boers 
and as they live, it must, at least, be very pleasant to join them as 
Englishmen sometimes do upon a hunting party —to ride or 
walk under their skilful guidance after game by day, and to listen 
to the stories of* their hunting adventures in the ou at night. 

The first story in this collection is 2 ap to be told by a 
Boer, who is called upon to explain what he means by ss of 
the hyena as a friend, He relates how, in rynning heedlessly 
after a wounded rietbok, he fell into a pit with ‘nearly precipitous 
sides, and several yards deep. In the fall he spetine’ his ankle 
badly, and as he sat rubbing his foot and looking around him, he 
gradually became aware that the place he was in would be a very 
awkward one to escape from. “The sides on the lower parts of 
the hill were smooth, hard, and slippery from being wet, whilst 
the upper part consisted of small stones mixed with a kind of 
parts soil, and the top so overhung that nothing but 
a fly could have walk "p the side.” His gun had 
not fallen into the pit with him, so he tried, by way of 
signal of distress, shouting until he was hoarse. Then he tried 
with a knife to make stepping-holes in the rocks, but he soon 
found that it would take days to make even half the holes 
requisite to reach the top of the pit. There was scarcely a chance 
of anybody coming near the place. Darkness approached while he 
was still pondering means of escape. Conscious that ideas cannot 
be forced upon the mind, and that, when exhausted, it is unlikely to 
act with freshness and vigour, he determined to lie down to sleep, 
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[ after drinking of the water which fortunately flowed through the 
we He slept some hours, and awoke with the notion that he 
been dreaming of a damp cold prison. The supposed dream 
was reality. He stretched out his hand and touched a toad. At 
the pit’s mouth were two oo yelling. These, after a time, 
were succeeded by a troop of screaming jackals. When day re- 
turned, he tried first to dig a passage for his body along the course 
of the water which flowed through the pit, and next to build a 
ledge of earth high enough to raise him above the smooth rocks 
which formed the lower walls of the pit. Thus the day went by, 
and again at nightfall he lay down, exhausted and hungry, to 
rest until there should be light to renew his almost hopeless la~ 
bour. The two hyenas appeared to have told all their frien 
for now a troop of these animals assembled and yelled and dan 
about in the most excited manner. In the height of their fury, 
one of them ventured too near the edge of the pit and fell headlong 
into it, beside the teller of the story. This immediate juxta- 
osition was relished by neither The man grasped his hunting- 
ife and drew into a corner of the pit. The hyzna began scratching 
vigorously at the point where the man had been digging. Instinct 
seemed to tell it that that was the direction of escape. After 
long and hard work by the animal all became quiet. Daylight 
showed that it had escaped. The man crawled dvonh the 
passage it had made into another pit with sloping sides, and th 
after two nights of apparently hopeless living-burial, he return 
safely to the upper world. 

This story called forth another which was told by a man who 
had found himeelf shut up with a leopard. This animal had been 
devastating his henroost at night, and all attempts at traci 
him by day had failed. he hunter had promised a gi 
of Indian corn to some Kaffirs who had aided in this un- 
successful chase. He entered his storehouse to procure it, 
and as he stooped to shovel the corn into a sack he heard a 
rustling noise behind him. Upon turning round, he saw, amidst 
a bundle of long grass, a head and two glittering eyes. A large 
leopard was within five yards of him. Contant, he was shut up 
in a small room with the very animal of which he had been in 
search. The leopard had been asleep, but was now awake; and 
he watched the heute silently and savagely. The trapdoor of 
entrance was close to the leopard, and a motion towards it would 
provoke him to attack. The noise of breaking a window to esca 
would arouse him equally. But there was a beam above the 
hunter’s head ; and if he raised himself upon it, he would be more 
out of the leopard’s way, and might make a hole to escape through 
the thatched roof. He slowly raised his arms above his head, 
pg ny | his eyes fixed on the animal, and then drew his bod 
tothe beam. Then he tore a hole in the thatch, forced his fe 
ae it, and next his shoulders and arms, fearing as he did so 
to feel the leopard pulling at his legs. However, he got through, 
and was safe. Preparations were made to cage the leopard, but it 
also escaped through the thatch. 

The next two stories in the book come from imaginary Engli 
officers. They may be good enough to tell at the outspan, w 
the hunters have their pipes and grog, and even sleep as a resource; 
against tediousness ; but we do not think they are good enough to 
put into a book of any kind, and to put them into a book of this kind 
is scarcely fair. It is true that the author gives no distinct pledge 
that his tales, supposed to be told in South Africa, shall be about 
South African things and people; but we are led to expect some- 
thing different from reflections upon the uselessness of lawyers, 
and the wickedness of tradesmen who send in their bills twice 
over. In fact, this is mere book-making. The author stuffs in 
as much of this sort of padding as he thinks his South African 
tales will carry off, just as some dealers mix with their wines or 
irits as much water as they think they will creditably bear. 
Nevertheless, the staple of the book is commendable. There is a 
story of a naturalist who made a laborious expedition after the 
unicorn, being determined, as he says, not to throw away a chance 
of immortality, and fearing that some rival naturalist might claim 
the discovery before him. An English hunter had reported at 
Natal that he had heard an old Kaflir sportsman say that he had 
seen a solitary animal very like a horse, and with only one horn. 
The naturalist and a friend immediately took ship for Natal. The 
miseries of the voyage were great, but all were endured patiently 
in the hope of making known to science an animal so long sup- 
posed fabulous. Arrived at Natal, they went up the country, and 
found the old Kaffir who had seen the unicorn. Conversation, 
imperfectly understood, was aided by the production of a draw- 
ing, which the Kaffir said was like what he had seen. The 
excitement of hope banished sleep. They felt tolerably certain 
that their paper on the unicorn, his habits and _peculiariti 
would cause them to be elected Fellows of the Royal Society, 
they calculated on making a good thing by lecturing round the 
country on their return to England. Next day they started in 
pursuit. Arrived at a likely ridge of hills, the Kaflir crawled 
forward to look over it, and signalled that the unicorn was in 
sight. The two naturalists approached with the utmost cauti 
looked over the ridge, and saw a common wildebeest which ha 
only one horn, the other having been broken off close to his 
skull, sey end in fighting. The wildebeest is something like a 
horse, but has usually two horns. The mistake of these naturalists 
was not, we believe, made for the first time by them; and the 
merit of this story, therefore, lies not in novelty, but in style. 
Another good story is that of a hunter who was made prisoner 
by a buffalo. He fired at a solitary old bull, which he only hit 
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hard enough to provoke, and then remembered that he was on a 
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lain, devoid of shelter. He dodged the bull’s first charge. It ! to call it. In this exquisite landscape there is positively no out- 


shot fifty yards ahead, but turned, and came at him again. Once | line at all in the further distance ; and the spectator’s eye pores 


more he dodged, and the horns passed clear of him ; but the bull’s 
side struck, and knocked him down. “TI knew,” he says, “ what 


| 


into the vanishing horizon for some more definite forms of the 
sinuous Wye and the stately stream into which it is falling, just 


would happen now.” The bull would trample on him when he | as it would do in nature itself. The me lesson which nature 


was down, and knock him over when he contrived to get up. But | teaches in vain to the pre-Raffaellite 


dscapist — viz. that art 


within afew yards there was an anthill, on the side of which an ant- | must represent objects as the human eye sees them — may per- 
bear had scratched a hole big enough to admit the legsand body of , haps be brought home to him by the careful study of this mas- 
aman. Into this he poked hislower members far enough to escape | terpiece. The next plate is iuscribed, “ Laufenburg on the Rhine.” 
being trampled or butted by the buffalo. Thero is a capital sketch | As usual, it is a study, and not a transcript, from nature. The 


of the hunter in this hole, with the fierce bull standing sentry | river, dark, narrow, and foaming, is spann 


over him. The position was safe, but far from pleasant even for a 
short time, and it was possible that tho bull might wait a long time. 
Suddenly the hunter felt something, which might perhaps be a 


by an irregular, pic- 
turesque bridge. Both banks are lofty and crowded with houses 
and towers, rising in stages one above the other. This view 
embodies, no doubt, the painter’s recollection of the gene- 


venomous reptile, biting his foot. There seemed to offer only the | ral characteristics and effects of the Khino scenery of this type. 


alternative of being bitten or 
despair, yelled and shrieked, and happily the noise he made seared 


the buffalo, who shook himself and trotted off. On digging out the | ; 
| the foot winds a narrow river, with a low bank on the other side, 


| a hamlet in the distance, and a group of women washing clothes 


hole there was found in it a litter of young jackals, and it was one 
of these creatures, and not a venomous snake, that had bitten the 
hunter's foot. 


TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM.* 


S we turn over the portfolio of these exquisite photographic 
prints, which seem really to be in all respects equal to the 
original handiworks of the great master, it is impossible not to 
remember the prediction of a high authority that a hundred years 
hence all the sun-drawings in which our generation takes such 
delight will be either altogether effaced, or will have become in- 
distinguishable blots and smears of a brownish monochrome. 
Whether this prophecy will be verified or not is as yet unknown. 
Many a collector of photographs looks wistfully at his treasures, 
and observes from time to time the indisputable paling and fading 
away of the earlier specimens of the art. It is onsite that the 
better qualities of the “ chemicals” which are now procurable may 
aoe or avert the catastrophe; but we confess that we are 
isposed to rest our best hopes for the future on Sir Henry James's 
newly-discovered zinco-photographic process. By this admirable 
invention, the inimitable delicacy and fidelity of a sun-drawn 
picture are transferred to a metal plate ora surface of stone, from 
which again imperishable copies may be multiplied, almost without 
limit, by the ordinary printing-press. Meanwhile, however, until 
the new process is perfected, we must be grateful for this second 
fasciculus of photographic — of the Liber Studiorum plates, 
and must not allow our fears for their permanency to interfere with 
the pleasure and profit which these reproductions afford to us. As 
we said in noticing the former series, the usefulness of these pho- 
tographic copies to a student of art cannot possibly be exaggerated. 
No more valuable present to a landscape painter can be imagined 
than these reproductions of Turner's matchless master-pieces. 
They will guide, reform, and improve the taste of thousands of 
amateur artists, and will often implant a love of landscape-drawing 
where it never existed before. 

We proceed to point out some of the special excellences of these 
photographs in the order in which they here appear. First of all, 
we have the “Coast of Yorkshire.” It isthe most poetical, and has 
the deepest tragic interest of them all. A terrific gale is bursting 
on the rocky shore of a bay, and a wrecked hull is tossing in the 
surf in the foreground. In the distance is a stern headland, 
scarcely distinguishable from the inky sky, with its outline obscured 
by the rain and the spray. A white lighthouse gleams fitfully on its 
summit; and the flashing wings of a flight of sea-gulls driven inland 
by the storm are made, by the highest cunning of art, to intensify 
the gloomy murkiness of the sky, and to throw the foreland into 
the extreme distance. At the foot of the rocky point the surf is 
boiling and drifting as no one but Turner has ever drawn it. In 
the immediate foreground there aro nearer and blacker rocks, with a 
few figures trying to rescue the perishing wretches who are seen, 
in — relief against the surf behind, clinging to the helpless 
wreck. This is a picture which grows in force and truth the more 
it is looked at, until it becomes scarcely a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to fancy oneself present at the very scene. The next plate, 
called “Cephalus and Procris,” is of course a woodland view with 
two ill-drawn figures, which were better away, in the foreground. 
The marvel of this drawing is its slightness. It is nothing but a 
short wild avenue of trees seen obliquely, in which the trunks and 
leafage are scarcely more than indicated by a few hasty touches. 
The most beautiful part of the picture is a sunlit copse, seen in 
the distance on the right through the stems of the nearest trees. 
“Pastoral with Cattle” is the name of the next plate. It 
seems to be a sort of reminiscence of Claude-like landscape — 
a broad open valley with near trees on each side, cattle 
in the foreground, scattered trees in the mid-distance, 
and a massive rock, castle-crowned, filling up the vista 
on the horizon. The foliage here is inimitable; and the long 
sloping shadows ath wart the valley are managed with infinite skill. 
We may add that outline, leafage, and general character in this 
landscape are clearly intended to represent a scene in some upland 
of the mountain limestone. The plate of the “Wye a the 
Severn ” is of course a study of far distance. Here, as is often the 
case in art, the hand of the master is evident by its reticence — so 


* Liber Studiorum. Second Series. Photographs from Twenty-one Original 
Drawings by J. M. W. Turncr, R. A., in the South Kensington Museum. 
Published under the Authority of the Department of Science and Art. 
London : Cundall, Downes, & 1862. 


ored to death. The hunter, in | In “Dumblane Abbey” we have a steep bank, clothed with 


wood, sunk in the deepest shadow, surmounted by the ruined 


eastern gable and roofless side-walls of the ancient church. At 


in the foreground. The elements of tho picture are simple 

enough. The leading idea seems to be the intense blackness of 
the wooded steep above which the ruin stands. The architectural 

truth of the delineation of the lancets in the gaunt gable of the 

choir deserves to be noticed. The next plate is “ East-Gate, 

Winchelsea” —a less interesting scene of ruin. This view again 

is by no means truthful as to its bare facts; but it manages to 

convey, in a most masterly manner, the peculiar general effect of 
that decayed town. Tall trees are growing on the walis, and the 

old road is shown as a mere sheep-walk. Turner was never more 
at home than on the sea. His “Sketch for a Sea-Piece ” is truly 

admirable. Here we have a man-of-war riding at anchor in the 

distance, while a cutter almost on her beam end as she 

heels over under a very stiff breezo is making for her. It 
is wild dirty weather, and the pitch black waves are only 

relieved by the white of the flying scud. The sky too is won- 

derfully truthful and unexaggerated. The big ship, gleaming in 
the offing, will be to an intelligent student a perfect model of the 
proper conventional method of indicating a distant object. Nota 
spar nor a "— of the rigging is delineated which could possibly 
be spared. What are given indeed are little more than barely 
suggested; and yet to the imagination the idea intended to be 
conveyed is perfectly rendered. This is the true province, and 
the highest success, of art. One could wish tho figures away from 
the “ Young Anglers,” which is the next plate in succession. As 
always in Turner's landscapes, they are ill-drawn and inexpressive. 
Apart from them, the scene here depicted, though unpretending, 

is full of pictorial interest, The sluggish stream, the reeds and 
flags on its bank, the osiers on one side, and the rustic villa on 
the opposite bank, are all marvels of consummate rendering. 
Still more cynical in its disregard of the proprieties of figure 
drawing is the group of boys, engaged in putting a companion into 
a trough, which gives the inappropriate name of “Juvenile 
Tricks” to the next plate. The whole scene indeed is much 
below the average merit of the series; and none but the most 
enthusiastic of Turner-worshippers can be expected to admire the 
distant row of suburban houses which is discerned through the 
gnarled trunks of the scanty and aged wood of the foreground. 
Almost equally sketchy, but far cloverer in the handling of the 
foliage, is the “Bridge and Cows,” which follows in the series. 
This plate, by the way, in the copy before us, is an exception to 
the general uniform excellence of the photographic improssions of 
this series. The exposure has been insufficient. In “ Pembury 
Mill, Kent,” Turner has given a weird picturesqueness to a homely 
enough scene of rustic life. He must have seen the mill at Pem- 
bury under some such accidental combination of light and shade, 
and his faithful memory has here reproduced it with the necessary 
modifications and exaggerations. We like infinitely better 
his next plate, called the “ Water-mill ;”—not so much, how- 
ever, for the picturesque half-ruined mill in the centre as for 
the exquisitely drawn trees beyond the stream, and the tender 


distance. Mr. Ruskin has discovered unfathomable depths of 
meaning in Turner’s “ Hedging and Ditching.” To us it seems 
merely a powerful sketch of a scene of familiar and disagreeable 


rustic toil. The skill with which the wild common beyond the 
hedge is delineated in this plate is above all praise. A far more 

leasant picture is the next, the “Stackyard;” but its chief 
interest arises from its consummate delineation of the leafage of 
the few trees which make their appearance in the view. Almost 
the same may be said of the “Farmyard with Pigs;” where 
indeed, all the animals—both pigs and poultry—are badly drawn, 
and the rest of the accessories are poor and out of proportion. But 
the docks in the foreground and the leafage are excellent. 
“ Marine Dabblers” is an absurd title for a most vigorous sketch of 
a fishing boat hauled up dry on the beach, with a rough sea and 
a stormy sky behind. here the contrast between the black 
hull, with the dark flapping sail hanging over it, and the 
gleaming sea, with its single white sail against the leaden 
horizon, and the sea- which are put in just where they are 
wanted, to light the picture with an infallible skill. We have 
quite another kind of landscape in “Hindoo Ablutions.” There is 
nothing Oriental about it; but the single tree in the foreground, 
and the far distance, and the hot but cloudy sky, are in their way 
miracles of drawing. By the “Crypt, Kirkwall,” Turner means 
one of the ruined chapels of that abbey. This is a fine study of 
the lights and shadows of the receding vaults of a groined roof, 
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with distant of daylight. The “Bridge with Goats” seems 
to us unequal to the rest, though we may except from the censure 
the trees on the left hand. Finally, the concluding plate, entitled 
“Sketch of Shipping,” is a picture which no one but Turner could 
have attempted. ome five or six large ships in immediate 
proximity to each other, and sailing in all directions, are dashing 
about in a stormy sea close to a harbour-mouth, in most imminent 
danger of collision. But no one can examine this plate carefully 
without the deepest admiration for the painter’s skill. For here 
we have real sea and real sky, each terrible in its wildness. The 
waves are running mountain-high, and the storm-cloud brooding 
to the left-hand of the picture is positively awful in its threaten- 
ing intensity. Nothing more powerful than the drawing of the 
actual shipping of the piece can well be imagined. We conclude 
with repeating our congratulations te all who are concerned in 
this invaluable work, by which Turner’s best landscapes have 
been brought literally within the reach of “ the million.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND MILITARY EDUCATION. 
CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 8 St. Peter's 


Terrace, Kensington Park Gard 
Principal_Rev. CANON FREW, M. A. T.C.D. 
At the late Examination in December Inst for the Royal eee College, Sam:Thurst, three 
Pupils, all that were sent up from this E: n passing, one obtuiuing 7th 


1 5,477 
following Gentlemen, Props of the Indian Civil Service Inattute, passed respective 


nations during the past y 
Direct Commissions. 
Mr. H.W. Roberts . « Mth Plas. 
Royal Miiitary Colle 

Mr. John Da marks. Queen's Cadetship. 
Mr. C. Hughes O.Graham: 

Mr.JamesJ.R.Frew 1840 

Indian Civil Service.—Further Examination. 


Mr. Roberts. . « 7th Place. Mr. Stewart « 16th Place. 
Mr. Pennington. » Oth Mr. Phillpotts . « 4th 
First or Open Examination. 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Rev. the Principal. 
January, 1863. 


BIRKENHEAD PROPRIETARY SCHOOL (LIMITED), 
BIRKENHEAD PARK. 
Head Master—Rev. J. L. PEARSE, M.A., late Scholar rd — College, and Bell’s 
Scholar of the University of Cam 
The Course of Instruction is the same generally as the © Publi 
al attention being paid to Writing, Arithmetic, and Modern Langu: pils are 
admitted between the Ages of Nine and ‘The Fees range from tlet 
The School will re-open on February 3. For further particulars apply to the Head Master, 
or to WILLIAM JACKSON, Esq., jun., Hon. Sec., 21 Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 


NAUTICAL EDUCATION. —SCHOOL FRIGATE 
The NEXT SESSION of this Institution will 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the acne of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 


On Monday, February 2, to commence with the 2nd and 3rd Acts of oe POHEMIAN 
GIRL. On 3d, Thursday, Sth, and 7th, E'S TRIUMPH 


and THE Be T. mmencing at ten minutes to Seven. Morning 
mance on Wednesday, fa 4th, at Two o'clock, to which aa under twelve 
are admitted at half-price to all parts of the =_ except pit, price Is. 6d. Box Office 
open daily from Ten till Five. No charge for Booki 


MONDAY POPULAR ON CERTS. —ST. JAMES’S 


On Monday Evening next, February 2, the Programme will include 
Mosart'e. Clarionet Quintet. Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard ; Violin, M. 
Sainton; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus Vocalises, Mde. Florence Lancia 


The “ Conway,” moored in the River Mersey, is b dostenet to train and educate, at the most. 
moderate cost, boys intended for officers in the ant Navy. 

The course of two years in the “ Conway” is + any by a special order of the Board of 
Trade, as one year at sea; thus the pupils save a year in passing their examixations to be 
officers, and require to be at sea only three, instead of four years, before doing so. 

Terms of Admission, Thirty-five Guineas per Annum. 

For the other advantages of the Institution, and Forms of Application, 

apply to “* Tne Commander, the Conway, R Ferry, Birkenhead ;” or to the Secretary, B.J. 

homson, Esq., 4 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 


HE Head Master of a Foundation School in one of the Southern 
Counties wishes to receive into his family Two Private PUPILS, not under 17, for the- 
of either preparing them for the University Examinations, or generally completing 
their Education. French, German, Italian, and Spanish taught if required. Terms, 120Guineas. 
per annum, inclusive.—Address, Arpaa, 40 Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park. 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Two. CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


ELVE PUPILS, who are reading for the above, and prepare them thoroughly and 
Terms Moderate.—M.A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, S. 


and Mde. Sainton-Dolby. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; yom A 34.5 
ls. Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street; and Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS, Every Night at Eight, and 

Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons "at Three, in St. poe 's Hall. Proprietor, W. P. 

INS. to the success of the Popular Songs “ Mary Blane,” Lucy Neaie,” 

will Be repeated Every Evening. Entire Change of Programme. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; 
allery, Is. 


Sones of SCOTLAND.—Egyptian Hall. — “A NICHT Wr’ 
BURNS” and “Tam O'Shonter” will, in ption, be 

repeated by Mr. KENNEDY, the Scottish assisted at the 

Every Evening at ae (Saturday excepted), and = —a Afternoon at Three.—In pre- 
Is., 28. tchell’s Royal Library, Old 
ne ree’ 


and Mr Thomas. Stalls, 5s. Area, 2s. ; Admission, Is. ‘Addison’ 


ATIONAL MELODIES. — SEVENTH CONCERT. — ST. 

JAMES'S HALL, Wednesday, February 11. SIGNOR GIUGLINI, and National 

Melodies Choir of 400 Voices. Band of 20 Harps. Signor Giuglini will positive! es for the 

February 12.—Sofa Stalls, 5s. each. Tickets, at Mitchell's Royal 


HE REV. E. A. CLAYDON prepares PUPILS for the 
Universities, for the Civil Service, and for the Congemive Examinations for Woolwich, 
London, 8. om the Line. Studies will be resumed February 9.—4 Church Terrace, Lee, 


"THE CURATE of a Village in Kent (B.A. Trinity College, 


Cambridge) wishes to take into his House one or two Pupils to prepare for the Uni 
—Address, B.A., Steward’s Office, Lincoln's Inn. 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE (B.A. 1862, Trin. Coll.) 


desires a Tutorship in a Nobleman’s or Gentleman's Vuiity.—thdven, Lex, care of 
Mr. Stanford, Charing Cross. 


me TOR.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, hi ig hly experienced 

in Tuition for the Universities and Public Schools, seeks DAIL or EVEN. ue Pupils. 
Has successfully prepared tor Miiitary and Civil Examinations, with French.—X. Y., Messrs, 
Hatchard.', Piccadilly, 


RIVATE SECRETARY. —A Gentleman of University 


eg poy and good Address, wishes to meet with an engagement as Secretary.— 
Address, F. 8. T., Messrs. Goddard & Sons, 54 Great Portland Street, W. 


M ALVERN PROPRIETARY COLLEGE (Limited). — 
Wanted,a HEAD MASTER in the above College, about to be erected at MALVERN.. 


Testimonials must be sent in to the Hon. Secretary, L. Sromans Esq. .,M.D., Malvern, on or 
before February 15, 1863, from whom any further i may be obtained 


M&.£ EDMUND YATES’S INVITATIONS to EVENING 
‘TIES and the SEA-SIDE will be issued at the EGYPTIAN HALL, EVERY 
orning Pertormance on Satu ree o'clock. ls, Area, 2s.; yh 
‘he Box Office is open daily from Eleven til Five o'clock. 


OW OPEN, the ART EXHIBITION for the RELIEF of 
= al the DISTRESS in the COTTON DISTRICTS, 6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, Open from 
F. W. DICEY, Hon. Sec. 


REDUCTION of FARES to WORTHING, EASTBOURNE, 
ARUNDEL, BRIGHTON, and other Main and Branch- line Stations on the Louton, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway. — A Reduced Scale of First and Second Class Rates will 
come into operation on February 1, for which see the February Time Tables 
The Fares from or to Victoria or London Bridge, -_ all Stations south of Norwood Junctio on, 
will be the same, ond Return Lee issued from or to one of these Termini will be available at 
the other without extra paym 
The charge for Season ickets on all the Suburban lines. and between London and East- 
bane, Brighton, Worthing, and most of the Stations south of Red Hill, will also be materially 


| J NIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION (Limited).— 

is Association, entinety d of Oxford and Cambridge, 


M.A., Secretary. 


GHEFFIELD SCHOOL of PRACTICAL SCIENCE and 
METALLURGY. 


President. é 
the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., F.R.S., D. Uni 
His Grace C.L., Chancellor of the University 
Vice- Presidents. 


The Mayor of Sheffield, John Brown, Esq. 
‘The Master 7 
The ht Hon. Lord arncliffe. 
Sir David Brewster, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S.L. and E., M.R.1.A- 
ic Murehison, F.R.S., Director of the Royal School of Mines. 
John Percy, Bxq..M.I ., Professor School of Mines. 
‘William Fairbairn 3. 


Smyth, Esq., 8. ising and Minerslogy in the Royal 


Director. 
The Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate School; late Fellow and Assistan 
‘Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. , : 


Professors. 
and Mining 


—J . Thompson, C. 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and “Sphlied Mechanics—Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 

The Sheffield School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will afford a complete scientific and 
practical education to students who are destined to become eivil, ementeel, or mining engi- 
neers, or manufacturers kind. object is thoroughly to discipline the students in the 
ples of those Sciences upon whichthe operations of the Metallurgist, or 


pend. 
The = will be given by means of Systematic Courses of Lectures, by Gs Catechetical 
instruction, by Practical Teaching in the Laboratory and Drawing Room, and occasiou- 

by Field Excursions. 
‘Phe School of Practical Science and Metallurzy will be conducted in the buildings of 
the Sheffield Collegiate School. the two Institu tome, although both under the superin- 
tende: me of the Rev. G. B. Atkinson, Principal of the Collegiate School, are, however, entirely 


distin 
detailed Prospectus, Syllabuses of all the ene of and all other 
&c., may b by to the Director. 
The Sehoo! will open in the First Week in February, 1863. 


O MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT.—A Series of Hansarp’s. 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, austen the Sessions of 1841-42-43-44, making 20 vols.. 
neatly half bound, to be Sold for £3 10s., the original price having been £20. 
Apply to Mr. Jonzs, Bookseller, 12 Eversholt Street, Camden Town. 


OWERBY’S BOTANY.—The Editor of the Popular Portion 

being anxious to give the Local Vulgar Names as well as the common English Lamy 
every Plant, would be glad to reccive any communication on the subject.—Address, Mrs. 
Lawxester, 8 Savile Row, W. 


AN! NN OUNCEMENT. —Mr. JOHN HEY WOOD, of Manchester, 

it to bring out a new “ History of Modern FE wey Schools and Private 
Students * othe work has been written by Mr. Thomas Bullock, ‘Manchester, the author of a 
recent ** School History of England,” and some “ English Reading Books. 


T 7 
A DVANTAGEOUS HOME for INVALIDS SUFFERING 
with CHRONIC or OBSTINATE DISEASE.—A Physician (M.D., M.R.C.S.) of 
reputation and large experience, receives into his — a . aeern first-class residence, one or 
two Patients secking the advantages which a tem don, with, constant 
affords. The arrangements are adapted ‘the uirements of Inval! 
aud embrace every sptaces to secure comfort and "facitltate cure. The services of emi 


men in no way precluded. References to former Patients, and to ss oe and 
position.—Address, Fines, Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 74 Cannon Street, 


(THE ROYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES, Putney, 8.W. 
Instituted 1854. 
Treasurer—HENRY HUTH, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO, 
Eighty-one In-door Patients have a Home for Life. 
Seventy-seven Out-patients have an ee: for Life. 
Ninety-two Persons incurably afflicted are ot prerept cod Benefits of this Charity. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS are most Earaestly SOLICL ED that t) me may Admit as many a> 


possible at the next Election. 
The Public are Respectfully Invited to visit the Hospital. It is Open for Inspection daily 


from two till five. 
FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 
_ Office, 10 Poultry, E.C., Jan. 1863. 


~ 
HE ROYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES.— MUNI- 
FICENT PROPOSAL.—A Gentleman, a Governor of this Mme og has 2 kindly Offered to- 
Contribute to the Building Fund the Sum of 100 guineas, Provided N will 
Subscribe a like Amount prior to June 30 next. 
The BOARD APPEAL with earnestness to the Mid 5 maine and BENEVOLENT that s 
Liberal a Proposal may meet with an early and cordial 
‘The want of a Commodious Dwelling presses each year mi be the Charity. The 
proyosed Subscription will be a most voce addition tc to the 1 Funds already collected. 


ames will be thankfully received at 
FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 
_ Office, 10 Poultry, E.C., Jan. 1863. 


Frosprra AL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 
CHEST rted by veleutiey Cortributions.—Liberal and con- 
tinuous support is seouous inn oat the current expenses of this Charity. 

PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


Richmond Hill, — Physician, Dr. E. W. M.D. Edin 

TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical di Consu' 

London at the City Turkish and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, ——— Teesay 

and Friday, between | and 4 


ALVERN. —THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 


\ &c., apply to Dr. Wizsox. 
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MARINE INSUR. ANCE COMPANY Limite 


under the Companies’ Act, 1862, whereby the liability of 
to the amount un in respect of his Sinares. 
"OAPERAL ONE MILLION, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each. 
First Lasue 20,000 Shares. 
Deposit on Application 4! per Share. Further Payment on Allotment « i per Share. 
Calls not less than Six Months after Allotment <2 per Share, if required. 


Directors. 
CHARLES MOZLEY, Esq., Banker, Liverpool. 
JOHN HOUGHTON. (late Miller, Houghton, & Co.), Liverpool. 
JOSEPH H. DICKINSON, Es sea. ( (Messrs. J. Bramley-Moore & Co.), Livpped. 
FREDERICK LYON. a, rs. F. Lyon & Brothers), Liverpool and Manchester. 

THOMAS MATHESON, Esq. (iene oyd, Matheson, & Co.), Liverpool. 
WOOD! ake L, Esq., Liv erpool. 
JAMES BAINES, Esq. (Messrs. James Baines & Co.), Sreved, 
THOM AS EY, Esq. (Messrs, iidley & Co 

WARD COM '8q. (Messrs. Edward Comber & Co, ), Liverpool. 

JAMES | HOWELL, Esq. James Howell Co.), Liverpool, 
M. M. WILLIS, Esq. (Messrs. AT 
JOHN BOUCH, Esa. (Messrs. N. Wate & Sous), Liverpool. 


Messrs. J. BARNED x CO. Live: 1. 
Messrs. PRESCOTT, GROTE, & .» London, 
Solicitors. 


Messrs. LITTLEDALE, RIDLEY, & BARDSWELL, Royal Bank Buildings, Liverpool. 


Messrs. TAUNTON & CU., 
Messrs. SCRUTTON stint 81 Broad Street, London. 


HARMOOD WALCOT BAN ER, Esq., Public Accountant. 
Temporary Offices. 
ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
ROSPECTUS. 

This Company is cotabiiched under the conviction thet there is an urgent demand for more 

ne Insurance ¢ th in London and Liverpool. 

It is 1 that the P i of Marine Insurance paid by Liverpool alone amount, in 
round numbers, to 44 500,000 perannum. Of this amount only ebout £1,590,000 is in Li 
pool, the 1emaining Insurances being compelled to be effected elsewhere, in consequence of the 
~want in Liverpool of more Underwriters, or Underwriting Companies. 

That the result of Underwriting by Companies formed for the purpose is almost invariably a 
success, and generaliy a very large one, is evidenced by the following instances, viz.:— 

The Shares of the London Assurance Company have ineconds in value from = 10s. to £15. 

34 


the Exchange ,, to 

he Alliance ” to 

the Indemnity 5 138.to 161. 
the Marine 6 to b 


The New Companies, the Ocean, ond the Thames and Mersey, may also be quoted as an 
instance of success, the Shares of the io a having risen from <5 to #12, and of the latter hens 
«82 to about 24 10s. in less than two y 
wiles aim of this Company will be io vty a steady and select business in every branch of Under- 

iting. 

Economy in the working expenses will be strictly enforced, and the number of Directors will 
be confined to so many only as may be absolutely required to superintend efficiently the business 
of the Company, in order that the profits divisible amongst the Shareholders may not 
diminished by payment of fees to a Board of Direetors unnecessarily numerous. 

The preliminary expenses will be confined to the actual necessary Disbursements and Legal 
Charxes, and no money will be payable, either directly or indirectly, for promoting the forma- 
tion of the Company. 
at omer wiil be exercised by the Directors in the appointment of good Underwriters and 

e 
The © al is established on the immutable basis of limiting the liability of the Share- 
holders, in pursuance of the Commenter Act of 1842, which has extended the principle of Limited 
Liability to Marine Insurance O 

The roe ge has been fixed at 40 000, 000, with power to increase ; but the first issue will be 
restricted to » No further issue will be made until tie business of the Company renders 
additional Canitel necessary, and, in that case, the new issue of Shares will be first offered pro 
ratd, to the Proprietors then on the Share Register. It is not anticipated that there will be 
any necessity to call up more than the amounts payable on application and allotment ; much 
mye in hand being neither desirable or needed, as the Insurance Premiums will be receivable 


It is intended to commence business at once in iverpool ; the operations ef the Company to 
be subsequentiy extended to Loudon as soon as it may be found desirable. 

Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained from the Solicitors, Messrs. ——_ 
Ridley, & Fae nee Royal Bank Buildings, Liverpool,and the Brokers, viz. Messrs. Alex: 
Scrutton & Son, 8! Old Broad Street, London, and Messrs. Taunton & Co., Liverpool, and ~4 
the Offices of the Company. 

In the event of no ailotment being made, the deposits will be returned in full. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


No. 
@ # the Directors of the Empire Marine Insurance Company, Limited. 
ENTLEME 
Having paid to your Bankers the Deposit of 2 «I request that you will 
allot m Shares in the above Company, and I hereby arree to L cept such Shares or 


propriate to me ; an the Sum of Zi ure on allotment, 
nag od undertake to execute the Deed of Settiement when required, 
Register of Shareholders in respect of the 


Dated this day of 186 
Name in full 

Address in full 
N.B.—The above Form is to be left with the Bankers on payment of the Deposit. 


MPIRE MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
pe ven ee fur Shares in this Company will be received after Thursday next, 


LITTLEDALE, RIDLEY, & BARDSWELL, 
Solicitors to the Company. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE. 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


DIKECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Wm. Fred. Pollock Fsa-s V.P. Richard Gosling, 4 
‘ames Spicer, Esq. Peter Martineau, 
sq. 


John Charles Bu e, Esq John Alldin Moore. 
Lord G. H. Cavendish, “Mt. Pr. Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 


Frederick Cowper. Esq. John Charles Templer, Esq. 

Charles Curling, k:sq. ichard Twining, Esq. 

Charles Dynelcy, Esq. H. 8. H. Wollaston, Esq. 
The EQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 


le. 
fits ae Ses oy its Members, no portion of the same being Groat | 
either for for dividends on shares in” Proprietary " Offices, or for “ Commission ™ to agen 
During the century of its ps it hess paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15.208000 for | 
bonuses on the same. 
The invested capital, 3, 1882, Five sterling. 
ies sestEve at the last "in D 70,000, as a basis for future 


Undert the tive-Law of December 19, 1816, the ay 5,000 pe, are admitted to participa- 


tion in the bonuses. 
New assurers in the current year (1863) will be placed among that moat, ote was payment of 


their first premium, and will become entitled to a rateable share in be made in 
ce. 


December 1869, and in all f future benefits of the 
Scarenper or Porters. — The full value is paid on any deduction. 


Loans ox Portcvrs. — The Directors will m advances on deposit of the Policies. 
A Court of Directors is held every sole esday, from 11 {1 o'clock, to receive proposals for 
Assurances ; Short Account of the Society may be had on application, personally or 


New anda 
dy post, at the Uffice. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
Established a.p. 1844. 


(GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vic. cap. 74. 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esq., Ch llor House, Tunbridge Wells, Chairman. 
THOMAS R. DAVISON, Esq., 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, Deputy Chairman, 


any less ramen you may a) 
and all Calls thereon, and 
and request that my name may 
Shares so to me. 


ora 
fi 


out an additionai poliey at the end of the first average, per 
cent. on the sum originatly insured, and at the end of the second five years ‘of above 20 per cent. 


more, with further additions 


HAND- -IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 


No.! NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
Established 1696. E. d to Life I 


ut. the H Hon: Sir 
ohn Lettsom Elliot, Esg. 
E. ie, Esq. 


ames 
John ‘Hoare, Esq. 


T. Fuller 
Cust. John lin, 4 


essrs. 

Physician—Thomas as K. Chambers, M.D., street, 

Standing ‘Counsel_The J. Ashley, 32 Lincoln's ion nn Fields. 

essrs. Nicholl, Burnett, & Newman, 18 Carey Street. 
Actuary—James M. Terry, Esq. Secreta: ry—Richard Ray, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
This Office offers a low scale of to 


1 ts. 
omens ast 14 years in profits has s has yielded an annual abatement of 52} per cent. 


participation 
on the premiums of all policies of tay years’ stan 


The effect of the Abatement is thus shown :—~— 


Age when Sum _ Annual Premium for Reduced 
insured. | insured.| first Five Years. Annual Premium. 

20 21,000 221 15 10 20 72 

2,000 8 

40 3,000 10117 6 268 0 

500 228 15 0 18 13 4 
If, instead of taking the benefit of a reduced payment, a member chooses to employ the 
mount of the abatement in a further insurance, he may, without increasing his outlay, take 


five years of,on an a more than 


The following Table presents Examples of the Amounts to be thus obtained at the existing 
rate of projits 


Origi with addi- with addi- 
when ns, by re-assuring ns, by re- 
insured. |Ajountof) "at end of first five | at ead of second five 
4 years. years. 
20 £1,000 21,475 21,700 
5.900 7,131 


third alternative a member may have the amount of the abatement converted year by 


veer! a bonus payable at d 


eath. 
ected before the 24th June next will eam in profits in the year 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Insurances are effected at the usual rates. 


By Order of the Board, RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Established a.p. 1720, Charter of Goorge the and confirmed by 
cts of Parliament. 


Chief Office, Rorar Loxvow; Branch, 29 Pare Mans. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor, 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 

Wilmot Holland, Eeq. 

The Earl of Leven and Melville. 

Charles John Manning, Esq. 

Henry Nelson, Esq, 

Hon. Josceline Wm, Percy. 

Charlee Robinson, Esq. 

Samuel Leo Schuster, E 

Erie Carrington Smith, 

William Soltau, Esq. 

Wit ph Somes, Esq., M.P. 
Wallace, Esq: 


harles Baring Young, Esq. 


Henry Bainbridge, Esq. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Thomas Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
redk. Jose ph Edlmann, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfeil, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. 
Fire, Bate, and Marine Assurances on liberal t 
Life Assurances with, or without, participation in 1 in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insured on the same life. 
- Spares Sanangenem in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabilities 
o! partnersl ip. 
A rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional 
of a large invested Capital-Stoek. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the coomrtty of | of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Cenruny anv a IT 
The Corporation have always allowed the Assured to cerve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
bys —— Corps, within the United Kingdom, free of charge. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application, 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
THE COTTON PLANTATION COMPANY of NATAL 
(Limited). Incorporated, with Limited Liability, under the Companies’ Act, 1862. Capital 


t 1 ) are alre plac ith power nerease. 
ond 303. Future calls will not exceed 203. of 
not less than three mon 
Directors. 
THOMAS BARNES, Esq., M.P., Farnworth, near Manchester, Lancashire, 
Council of | the Cotton ‘s upply Association, and Director of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 


Railw 
Esq., late of the firm of Messrs, Porter, Vander Byl, & Co. CapeTown. 
Cotton inner, Mm, Lane 
HENRY DUNLOP: Esq., Chairman of the Chamber of — oe and Member 
AMUEL HENRY HINDE, Esq. (of the firm of Messrs. Gladstone), 11 New Broad 


HORNBY, R.N., Knowsley, Lancashire. 
ELIAS DE PASS, Merchant, 9 Fenchurch Street. 
SWINDELLS. (of the firm of Messrs. Brooke & Swindells, Cotton Spinners), 
Bollington, near Macc! 


id. 
ROBERT TAYLOI ten late of the firm of Messrs. Roberts, Taylor, & Newton, of Man- 
chester), Palace King 8 


treet, St. James's. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
Bankers. 
OF LONDON, eedle 
ssrs. LOYD, ENTWISELES & Co. 


Solicitors—Messrs, “DAWES & SONS, 9 Angel Court, E.C. 


Brokers. 
London— LEWIS H. HASLEWOOD, 
—Messrs, TODD & AS ON, 
ani ester_-HENRY RAWSON, 
Glasgow—Mesers. M-EWAN & AU. 
Accountants--Mesers. COLEMAN, TURQUAND, YOUNGS, & Co., 16 Tokenhonse Yard, E.C. 


Secretary—H. W. WOOD, Esq. 


This Company is formed for the purchase of land and the cultivation of eotten 
labour, and facilities for shipment, the 


superinten mee ani ‘he profits are aunuaily 
101 Cheapside, B.C. C. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 


"THE IMPERIAL BANK (Limited).—6 Lothbury, E.C. 
Capital, 23,000,000. Subscribed Capital, 21,000,000. 


Robert How, Esq. Esq. 
Ow, 
Edmund Esq. Robert 


This is on the tried and principle of Mutual Assurance. The 


Esq. 
Joseph Underwood, Esq. 
8. B. Edenborough, 


John A. Chowne. aq. W. Gordon Thomson, 
William Tabor, Bsq. Robert 8. Price, Esq. 


Current Jcuunte opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 


Manager at Natal-HENRY MILNER, Esq. 
Orrices : 9 Gracechurch Street. 


the p 

Copies of of Prospectuses, Oftcial 
Wood, the Secretary, at the Company’ 
Brokers of the Company, = Shares 


CANADA AGENCY ABROCIATION, Limited (established 


The Hon. Mr. HALIBURTON, M-P., Chairman. 


| 


received from the Public at Interest agreed upon. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes tes issued to ail parteof the world, and Agencies under- | 


Bank takes charge of Secuiin, sesive Dividends, and undertakes all ondinary 


BR. A. BENTHAM, Manager. 


i 


363. 

A Cust, 
ace, 
detship, 
ce. 
ED), 
a 
ium, 
| 
the 
| — The Right 
| ndrew Lusk, Esq. 


The Saturday Review. 


[January 31, 1863. 


(THE ITALIAN IRRIGATION 


hereby given that, in conformity with 


whole £6 per Share), must make such payment on or before the my 
date Interest 


which date at the rate of £6 per Cent. per Annum will harged upon all sums t! 
ennaee, Interest at the same rate upon all payments made will’ be allowed from the dates 


By Order, G. GRANT, Acting Secretary. 
15 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Jan. 14, 1863. 


GEVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE STOCK 
of the DEMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Act of the Colonial Iegisl and fi d by Her Majesty in Council. 
for the portion this Stock may be sent to CAVE, 
cont Commissioner, of the banking house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, & Cave, 62 
Threadneedle Street, 


BEN RHYDDIN G, Iikley, Yorkshire. — A Winter and Spring 
—Physician—Dr. Macleod, F.R.C.P.E., F.A.S. Scot. ; Surgeon—Thomas Scott, 
M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S.E. 


Ben Rhydding is one of the most complete and most comfortable establishments in England 
for the reception of Patients and Visitors. 

While the method of treatment pursued at Ben Rhydding proceeds from Hydrotherapeutics a8 
to ite main principle, it is by no means confined to that. but mt includes the syaomatie sopllention 
of the art of cure in its whole range, and with all its 


CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—At 
Lib om seen a Large Collection of Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPITY, 
TRAVELS. SCIENC and RELIG TON. ve on Sale at very atly Red Prices. 
Many of them will be found well suited for Village and ve Javrares Book ieties, 
Church Institutes, and other Literary Societies Catalogues grati: 
Bott's Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish W. 


N® CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER and 


ENVELOPES with CREST, or MONOGRAMS plain. RODRIGUES’ | 


Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Mean laid Note, full size,5 quires for 6d.; 
Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. All kinds of Stationery e 

WEDDING CARDS, and WEDD 
ARMS or CREST in the latest on ATE elezantly engraved.and 100 Superfine 
Cards printed for 4s, 6d.,at HENRY RODRIGUES* 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON 


CANAL COMPAN’ Y.— 


Notice is the , 1862, 
those Shareholders wes. have not yet paid the further amount of £4 ty Stare pe « on the 
a7] of February next, after 


ually chea 
VELO PES Pr Printed and Stamped in Silver, with | FIT: 


MESSRS. HOWELL, JAMES, & CO. respectfully az announce 
will offer the REMAINING PORTION of their LAST SU 
at to Low PRICES, from hee date until Monday, March 2, on which date 
be prepared to submit a general va variety of NEW GOODS especially adapted for early ‘ite thee 
wear.— 9 Regent Street, 
(CHANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra Lamps and Ornaments, in Bronze and Ormolu. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, London, W. Established 1807. 


OSLER’ s GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and M: Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Services, 
Twelve trom, G Dessert Services, for Twelve Pereons, from 22. 
Articles marked in rie vend F ol Mess, 

Ornamen ass, Nglish an ‘oreign, table or Presen' Export, Fur- 
nishing orders promptly e 

LONDON Reems, 45 Oxronn Srneer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manoracroay and Snow Rooms, Baoan Starrr. 
Established 1807. 


PPURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


Kingdom. 
wing-room Suites,complete . «© « « £35 
Dining-room Suites,complete . «7 © © 2 


Warran Class. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, W. 
rm d Catal gratis and post-free on applicati 


(GOVERNESSES. —SOHO BAZAAR REGISTRY.— 
established on a very extensive —e The highest class of Governesses for Home a 
Abroad especially India, ussia, German: i i ligi i tefully 


NDIA OUTFITS.—S AUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Army, 


East India, and Colonial Agents, 66 Brook Street, Han over Squese, om pply Officers, members 
of the Civil Service, and perso ns proceeding to India and the Colonies, with the necessary OUT- 
'S. Price list on ‘assages secured, bacgage shipped or cleared, 
oe scription of agency transacted. SAUNDERS, OTL KY, & Co.'s Shilling Pocket Ove 
uide to India, Australia, &c., with Diary and Map, post free for 13 stamps, contains the fi 


REST, MONOGRAM, ADDRESS, 


Die oe and General Stationery (Samples free). Specimen of 
ers to the of ond — Carriage Free to the nearest 


turers, 74 Cannon Street, City, London (Established Tees 


and REVERSED | 


for the overland traveller.—66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, 
| ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical nd DOMESTIC mie and 


cote PATENT SAFES — the most secure against Fire 


CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG. DOORS. 
CHUBB: S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASI and DEED BOXES. 


Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester: Wolverhampt 
BooseEy’s “MINIATURE” PIANOFORTE, 17 Guineas, 


in Walnut or Mahozany.—Messrs. Boosey & Sons have much pleasure in announcing 


the introduction of a New Pieuofore, = "The Miniature,” which they believe the public will | 


mounce quite unrivalled, as combining cheapness and an excelient quality of tone. The 
iniature Pianoforte has the tull compass, is in a — but elegant case. and possesses great 
brilliancy, as well as a good, sirm,and rapid touch. It is suitable alike for the boudoir, study, or 
echoolroom, and trom its strength and compact form Sonny adapted for the cabin of a ship 
or an extreme climate. 


Illustrated Prospectus on application to Boosry & Sons, 24 Holles Street, London. 
Dx JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL | 


EXHIBITION poe, in awarding to SMEE" 'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’ 's Patent, | 


“SOMNIER TUC 
ing of any description, say in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page ux } 
“ The Somnier Tucker is pertectly solid, very healthy, and moderate in pri oe eeese 
bination as simple as it is ingenious;"... . . as healthy as itis 
To be obtained of most olsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, or 
the Manufacturers, WM. SM . Finsbury, London, E.C. i 


"THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE oe SILVER —The REAL 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 sap 8. BURTON, 
is com 


when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Eikineton and beyond a ee the 
very best articie next to sterling silver that can be employed as es i to. or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be real silve 
A smal] useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish Gab Gerahilliy,20 follows :— 
did Siiver jBrunewick| pill | Miltterys 
ver | Brunsw itar: 
Pattern. | Pattern. | Pattern. ac.” 
£6.d £ 4.4, £a. da, £ ed, 
12 Table Forks...ccccccccccsesseecesee | 113 0 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Table Spoons 1130 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks ... 140 12 0 115 0 117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 140 12 0 115 0 117 0 
12 Tea Spoons ......... 9016 0 120 150 170 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bow]. ow 0 013 6 015 0 015 0 
2 Sauce ladles 060 oso 090 
1 Gravy Spoor 066 010 ono 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gil o34 046 050 050 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 018 o23 026 020 
1 Pair of Sugar Tonge... -|026 1/036 |040 040 
1 Pair of Fish | 1 4 0 176 110 0 112 0 
1 Butter Knife 026 056 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle .........+ | 010 0 017 0 017 0 1oo 
| 3 3 046 050 
9199 |13103 {4196 40 | 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the above, and 


relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, | 

Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 

patent process. 

CUTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of | 
CUTLERY in the west, all Warranted, is on Sale at Md = a AM 8. | 


“acom- | delicious, and very wholesome. Sold 


GAUCE_-LEA & 


GTATNED WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


PEN CILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Fanenr’s 

| Polygrade Lead Pencils, sold te all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents; 

& Rocuvssen. 9 Friday Street. London, E.C. 

| (HE NEW STUDIO EASEL. Very bere“ and Efficacious, 
WINSOR & NEWTON, Manufactu lace, London. 

| GAUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE.—The Guinea one of 


Burgess and Rey) s is the best; it is simple, easily cleaned, and ene in operation than 
| ony other._BURGESS & KEY, Makers, 95 Newgate Street, E.C. Illustrated particulars free 


KER.” the ONLY Prize Mepat or Honourable Mention orn to | KIN AHAN’S LL WwW HISKY v COGNAC BRANDY. —This 


celebrated old Irish Whisk Aye the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London ; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale ‘at 8 Great Windmill Street, W. 

Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's LY, Whisky.” 


| PJUNGARIAN | WINES, direct from Growers. — Imperial 


Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, w. 


PERRIN 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
P. d by C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
** Sold by Caosse & Biackwett; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen univereally. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS act as a Warm and Balsamic Aperient, 


removing, without the slightest pain or inconvenience, all obstructions, and_restore the 
whole system to a state of health and comfort. Persons who sre suffering from Headache or 
Indigestion, arising from Constitutional _——— Biliary Derangement, or over-Indulgence at 
the Table, are particularly recommen to try Parr's Pills. They have never been known to 
fail in affurding Immediate Relic 
Dames, price Is. 1}d., 28. and in family packets, lis. each, by all Chemists and 
icine 

Parr's Life Pills améliorent les fonctions de tout les principaux organes du corps, et otont 
ainsi & assurer une bonne santé a la sommene et Ia veillesse. Proprictaires, T. Roberts 
Cie., any o Court, Fleet Street, London. Les Pilules de Vie de Parr sont vendues par 4 
Is. Tid. 2s. 9d., et uets lls. chacun, chez tous les premiers droguistes et 
de médicine Europe. Des instructions trés dcétai vous sunt 
donnés avec chaque botte. 


DISEASES of the CHEST.—Another Testimonial this week 
in favour of Dr. Lococx’s Pulmonic Wafers.—From Mr. Thomas Wiles, Market Deeping, 
January 2), 1863.“ Your valuable wafers are very efficient for chest diseases. I have tried them 

myself, and recommended them to several friends, and proved their beneficial effects." To 

singers and public speakers they are a> we for clearing and strengthening the voice. They 


BURTON‘ Be at Prices that are rem because of the largeness of the sal: have a pleasant taste.—Price Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 
Table | Desert EATING’S NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL is 
I Ta Knives Knives | C@rvers distineuished stimonial from the most, eminent Physicians, amonz whom are the 
per per per following + Professor ‘Taylor, M.D., &e. &e.; Dr, Seott, M.D., L.K.C.P., F.L.S., Dr. Edwin 
Dozen. Pair. Payne, M.D., L.R.C. CS. "This Oil, being purely == tic origin, is al to be 
of pak To greatest Fae value, in which’ the prescriber patient may have the utmost 
s. d. eed. s. d. Sold n half- int bottles, Is. ints, 2s. 64., quarts, 4s, 64., and five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d. 
Ivory Handles 6 | 10 0 <3 im nperial measure, by THOMAS KEATING, ‘Chemist, 79 st. ‘Churche 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles 24 0 17 0 7 3 and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 
{inch Finest Airican Ivory Handies. a2-4 3° ne & SONS, 20 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to their GUM- 
Ditto’ Carved Handles, Silver Ferules, 50 0 3° ve COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE for Artificial Teeth, ke. specially commended at the 
1 yi Electro-Silver Handles, any a 25 0 19 0 76 International Exhibition, Class 17, No. 3,556. Single Teeth from 5s. Sets from ‘Five Guineas. 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern ’....... 0 0 21 0 fr result and efficacy of their system. vide Lancet. 
Be Houn Ts -Kwivas axo Fon ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not covered 
ee en Doze — - with Colour. Importing Tea without colour on the leaf prevents the Chinese passing off 
Whi oMeniles ae ae no inferior leaves as in the usual kinds. Horniman’s Tea is uncoloured, therefore, always good 
te Bon . 8 6 26 Sold br A 
Ditto Balance Handles 170 46 alike. Sold by 2,280 Agents 
The larger: stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cages and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carve EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — Whet Diseases are 
COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every ynore Fetal in thelr, consequences than roate, OF 


reat varict zene of the newest 
WILLIAM | BURTON'S, 
the set of six: elegant a 


recherché pat terns, are on yy at 
Dish Covers: 76,6 ed. t tony set of six: block tin, 12s. 3d. to 
tterns, to 69s. 


69s. the set ; Britannia metal, wih or 


‘olds, So: 
GH “LOZENGES 


ives handles, £3 en pat £6 8s. the set of five ; electro-plated, £9 to of i PURE FLUID has been, 


in Hot- Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 20s.; » 
778. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING | 


TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE ma: 


be had Gratis, and free by post. cantatas | aoe for 


durin Suent five years, emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession and uni- 
P ‘th as the best Remedy for Acidity of the h, Heartburn, 
Indizestion, and a Mil delicate 
ata! perfec geri 
and Children prepared, na 


ts throughout the world. 


iver, and Britannia Meta Dish Covers, Hot Water 


ards of 500 Lilustrations of his illimited Stoc of Sterling Silver and Electro Pinte N | | DINNEFORD & 173 Bow Bont 
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The Saturday Review. 


New Edition, Illustrated with by Gilbert, &c., square cloth, gilt 


Ts GIRL’S OWN BOOK. Te-odited by Lavra VALENTINE. 
oo book has undergone a thorough revision, and may justly be pronounced an entirely 


London: Trae, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Recently published, 1 vol. royal 12mo. pp. xxiv. and 120, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
[HE LAW of IMPERSONATION as applied to Abstract 


Ideas and Religious Dogmas. Dy 8S. W. Harz. Second Edition. 
& Co., Row, London. 


a volume of Lyrical Poems. 
+... poetry is and ideas pretty and worth preserving , and the 
Trinngn & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
Ry the Author of the “ Dictionary of English Etymology.” 
HE GEOMETRY of the THREE FIRST BOOKS of 


EUCLID, by direct Proof from Definitions alone. With an Tntredaetion on the Prin- 
ciples of the Science. By Henstesien Wevewoop, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104, 3s. 


ON the DEVELOPEMENT of the UNDERSTANDING. By 
Tlexstzicnh Wevewoor, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 132, 3s. 
Trivexen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 
A New Novel.—Ready this day, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. eloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
M* GOOD-FOR-NOTHING BROTHER; a Novel. By 


“It contains passages of great merit, and so) 
admirably told.”"— Times. 
*'The style is good, the narrative lively, the villain is very villanous, the heroine warm and 
virtuous, the hero manly and loving ; but they reproduce familiar types.""—Saturday Review. 
this is a well-written tale, and the interest is well sustained throuchout. ‘The different 
seenes are presented so attractive y, and the whole tale is so well toid, interspersed, too, with so 
many delicate touches, that it only requires to be be 
London: Wanp & Loex, 153 Fleet Street. 


A DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 4 ENGLISH LAN- 
Thousand Words. 
University of Salamanca. ‘In 3 volumes, Spanish and Eng 
Younger Students, Travellers, &c. 
D. Nort ; P. Koran or Brexeas & Buse; 
in which ase short and Reading Le-sons, 


NEUMANN and BARETTI'S SPANISH DICTIONARIES. 
Eleventh 
compiled and Ba 
New and 
Loweman & & Cos & Co.; & Co.; Dotac & Co.; 
SPELLING. 
an In ion to Fren aster at Bion Colle 
y J. former!y h — ‘aster at Eton College. 


Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 28s. 
larged by the Addition of man: 
Also, Cheaper FE: 
An ABRIDGMENT of NEUMANN and BARETTI'S SPANISH DICTIONARY, for 
Square fep. bound, 6s. 
fom, & Loveson oviston & Warour; & W. Boown; T. 
Rare, 
2mo. cloth, 2s. 
SYLLABATRE FRAN COIs ; or, a FRENCH SPELLING- 
Subjects, the Catechism, AY 


Edition, with considerable Siaditions and Improvemen 


London: Lowomaw & Co.; & Co.; Warrraxan & Co. ed & Co.; Detac & Co.; 
Danton & Co.; Houston & Co.; C. H. Law ; and Brothers. 


MAYNARD'S ENLARGED EDITION OF ARITHMETIC. 
New Edition, 12mo. cloth 
(THE TUTOR’S and SCHOLAR’S “ASSISTANT; being a 
complete Treatize of Vulgar and Deci: ; consisting of a a great ¥ Vester and 
an extensive Collection of Original Questions re Neues at ole pe fuot of the 
and illustrate the Rules. By Josurn ly revised 
nano, Editor of “ Keith's Mathematical W. 


Also, now ready, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 
Quest ions. By ate Josspa Sacer. vised he enlarged Edition 
thmetic, by Samext Marwanp, Editor of “ Saul's Arithmetic,” &c. 
: Lowewan & Co.; Warrraxen & Co.; & Co.; and Hovrsron & Waronr. 


toSAUL'S T 


New Edition, much enlarged a and improved, in cloth, £1 lis. 6d.; or, bound in calf, £2 2s. 
EBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. ey Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Cuauncay A. Goop- 


aren, Professor in Yale Col 

In announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors desire to call attention to the features which 
distinguish it, and to put before those who are in want of such a book the points in which it 
excels all other Dictionaries, and which render it the best that has yet been issued for the prac- 


New Edition, !2mo. bound, 6s. 


\ JENERONIT’S COMPLETE ITALIAN GRAMMAR; con- 
taining the best and easiest Rules for attaining that Language. To which are added, an 
from the Italian Pocts, &c. The whole 


Tutsoustion to Italian Versitication, Extracts 
Edition, revised, con- 


ecented to facilitate the Pronunciation of Learners. New 
siderably improved. By L. 
Lonoman & Co.; Hamitrow & Co.; & Sawem & Co.; Duzav & Co.; C. H. Law; 


tical purposes of daily use. 

1. Accuracy of 2. iati Intelligibly Marked—3. C let 
lozy—5. Words Uniformity in the Mode of Spelling--7. 
8. Cheapness. 

The volume, containing 1,624 pages, is sold at £1 11s. 6d. in cloth, and will be found, on com- 
parison, to be one of the cheapest books ever issued. In this Dag Edition, One Hundred and 
Seventy Pages have been added, without any addition to the p 

With the determination that the superiority of the work shall £ be fully maintained, =< that 
#@ shall keep pace with the requirements of the age and the universal increase of education, the 
Proprietors have added to this New dition, under the editorship of Professor fhe = sem 

A Table of Synonyms—An Appendix of New Words—Table of Quotations, Words, Phrases, 


&c. 
is Genuine the property of the Author's family, of 


‘Th 
isin 4to., 1.624 pages, with a Portrait of the Author, and is publishes bs y Longm: 

&Co., Whi “Co., Hamilton & Co., Groombridge & Sons, Bel & i. Co, 
Kent Co., and Griffin ‘& Co. Edinburgh : John Mensics. Dublin in : M" Glashan & Gill. 


Now ready, post 8vo. illustrated by 600 Engravings on Copper, post free 12s. 6d. 


(GGANOT PHYSICS (EXPERIMENTAL and APPLIED). 
Edited by E. Arxixsox, Lecturer on Chymistry and Physics, R.M.C., Sandhurst. 
the use-of Colle,¢s and Schools. 

H. Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 

New Edition, with important Additions, cloth, 53. 


D®- DICKSON’S “FALLACIES of the FACULTY.” 


Tixster Broraens, 18 Catherine Street, Strand ; and at all Libraries. 
Just ready, fep. 8vo. antique cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PATTIE DURANT: a Tale of 1662. By Cycra, Author of 
“ Aunt Dorothy's Will,” “ Passing Clouds,” “ Warfare and Work.” 
Viatce Beornens & Co., 1 Amen Corner. 
Now ready, 5s. 


LANS of LABOURERS’ COTTAGES and FARM BUILD- 
INGS, with Specifications and Estimates: being the Prize Designs for Deutie and 4 
Cottages of various cust; also, Farm Buildings adapted for Farms of 500 and 200 
respectively. Selected Yorkshire Agricultural ‘Plans. with 
on Architecture, by C. W. Esq ildings, by 
MPSON, M. 


Please to sce that no other Edition is su 


W. Rivewar. 169 Piceadilly and all 
Lately published, | vol. 8vo. boards, 10s 


A TREATISE on FACTS as SUBJECTS. of INQUIRY by 


RAGLIA’S DICTIONARY, of t the ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
Gaon LANGUAGES. New Edition, with considerable Additions, and an Elementary Italian 


& Co.; & Co.; & Co.; Worrraxen & Co.: & Co.; 

Rivineton T. & W. Boonn: Harcnann & Co.; Hocisron & Watour; Sarre, 

Co.; Bickers & Hovson & Son; D. Nourr; P. Rotawnpr; 
& Co.; C, ; Hate & Co.; and & Co. 


ANTHON’S HORACE—DOERING'S TEXT. 
12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ORACE’S WORKS, from the TEXT of DOERING, with 

— ys a heme at the end of the Text. New Edition, revised and corrected by 
Cnas. Antuox, 

London: Lonoman & Co.; Hammton & Co.; Warrraxen & Co.; & Co.; E. Hoposow ; 
J.& F. H. Rivineron ; Hovisron & Waieur ; Hopson & Sox ; E. P. ; and C. H. 
burgh: & Born. 


LEES'S EDITION OF COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
With 22% Ilustrations, 18mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 
in which the 


A SYSTEM of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 


Elements of that Science are Guntiesty Explained, with appropriate Questions. By Joux 
L. Comstock. M.D. Caretully revised, with additions. Lens, A.M., &e. 
Particularly adapted for, and much used by, —— other professional Scholars 


who require some knowledge of) Natural Phi but at doce Gens suited, by its extreme 
Simplicity. te Young Scholars of all Classes. ed 


London: & Co.; and Warrraner & Co. 


THE MOST POPULAR 
Embelished with Plates, Maps 
AKER’S IMPROVED INN: HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. New and revised Edition, 12mo. strongly bound in roan, és. 
WHITTARER'S IMPROVED PINNOCK’'S HISTORY of ROME. New Edition, 12mo. 
strongly bound in roan, 5s. 6d. 
WHITTAKER'S IMPROVED PINNOCK'S HISTORY of GREECE. New Edition, 12mo. 
strongly bound in roan, 5s. 6c. 
No Editions of these Works are genuine except they have the name of the Publishers, Whit- 
taker & Co., on the title-page 
London: Warrracen & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


a 2 cURF including Chapters on Advocacy, and on a Witness under E 
James Ram, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Science of Legal Judgment,” xe. 
London: W. Maxwets.. 32 Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 


OMPANION to the BALL-ROOM, by Miss Leonora Grary, 
containing a clear description of Quadrilles, > pet he, &e., is Now Ready. To be had of 
Mr. Mitchell, » Koy al Ltbeasy. 33 Old Bond Street ; and at her residence, 14 Grafton Street, New 
Bond Street. Price Is. ; by post, Is. Id. 
Now ready, New Edition for 1863, with all the Recent Changes. 
(CAP. DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION for 
1863 (Thirty-first year) contains all the New Members of the House of Commons, &c. 
Wurrraxen & Co., Ave Maria Lane, and all Book 
NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
2 vols. 8vo. (pp. 1,562) cloth, 30s. 
A NEW DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES ; based upon that of Banerri, and containing, —y — additions 
relating to the Arts a: variety of the 
A approved Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, &c. Compiled by Joun “henwtne and 
Gvormimo Cometati. 
London : Loncstan & Co.; Warrraxen & Co.; Dorav & Co.; and other proprietors. 


CORRECTED, — AND ENLARGED FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
fully corrected and revised, 2 vols. Svo. cloth, 248. 


FLUGEL'S ‘COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the GERMAN 


HE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


OLLEN DORFF'’S METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 
WRITE, and SPEAKs LANGUAGE in Six Months. nee 


1. ADAPTED to GERMAN. expressly for the lish Student. 
LLUNDORFF. Part I., -- 4 Edition, 8vo. 2s. Part LI.,Fourth Edition, 


wo 
8vo. cloth, 12s. "The parts sold separate 
*** Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff's method adapted to the German, containing a new 

system stem of facilitatin , the study of the German Decleusions, ana rules on the Gender of 

Substantives. New Edition, 12m. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written cqpronty SrGe English op. By Dr. H. G. 
Ottexvonrr. New Edition, containing a he Gender of 

and an addition al Treatise on the French Verba bro. SCHUOL Ev 

just pubsished, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

3. ADAPTED to the TEALIAR. Written qgrenip for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, I2s. 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. 
OLLeNvoarr. 8vo. ch 


12s. 
KEYS to Sian TTALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by 


and ENGLISH to the Sates. With Additions 
and Improvements. By C. A. Fricixe, aster at the Royal Milita 
Woolwich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. Professor o t the 
London University College ; and Joun Oxznrorp, 
dents, Travellers, &c. By J. O 


An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for younger S 
and C. A. Fenmixc. Royal 12mo. strongly bound, 7s. 6d. 
London : Warrranen & Co.: Dotav & Co.; and D. Norr. 


12mo. bound, 4s. 
NOVELLE MORALI DI FRANCESCO SOAVE. Nuova 
Editione, diligentemente corretta, in cui si sono accentate tutte le voci ; ¢ che contiene un 
Vocabolario aggiunto allo fine. 
London: Warrraxen Co.; ¢ e Co. Edinburgho: Bert e Draprete. 


KEITH'S ARITHMETIC BY MAYNARD. 
12mo. bound, 4s. 6d. 
KEITH'S COMPLETE PRACTICAL ARITHMETICIAN ; 


containing several new and useful Improvements, adapted to the use of Schools and 
Private Tuition. Corrected and enlarged by Marnarp. In this Edition on 
the Manacement of Surds has been introduced, and a much more comprehensive w of Ex- 
changes furnished by Mr. Mayxaap. 
tet A iad tothe SAME. A New Edition, corrected and revised by S. Maynaap. 12mo, 


Hamurton & Co.; & Co.; Warrraxen & Co.; Hatemann & Co.; 
C. H. Law; J.& F. H. Rivixoton ; & Co. ; and Hart & Co. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 


MOLINEUX'S USE of the GLOBES, containing Problems, 
and Q Also a Series of Exercises, for the use of School 
| Corrected and isnproved by Mayxanp, Editor of“ Keith's 


for the by Captain | inatruetion” and for the elucidation 
strongly recommended Hall, and other eminent writers. 
prevent errors, every copy has its he camila oa and the 
author's s gnature. 
The above Works are peony 
M R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL and CLASSICAL 
WORKS. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols. 12mo. New Edition, cloth MO 


7 
t method to notice, that 
are the only Engiish editions sanctioned by Dr. Uilendorff, he deems 
ordered with the Publishers’ 
London: Warrraxen & Co., and Dexav & Co., and to be had of any Bookseller. 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. 


HISTORY of GREECE. 12mo. New Edition, cloth 66 
HISTORY of ROME. 12mo. New Edition, eloth 66 
QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES. i2mo. each 1 0 
HISTORY of INDIA. 6vo. cloth....... 80 
HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 12mo. cloth 66 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND. 12mo. New Edition, bound ...... 5 0 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GREECE. 18mo. New Edition, bound ... 6 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ROME. 18mo. New Edition, bound ............ 3 6 
MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT GREECE and ITALY. 8vo. New Edition, 6 
THE MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. 18mo. New Edition, bound ............-+- 0 
OVID'S FASTI. With Notes and Introduction. Second Edition, svo. cloth eos 6 
THES and RTHA of SALLUST, with Notes and Excursus. 
TALES and POPULAR FICTIONS. Woodeuts, fep. 8vo. cloth OG 


blic Schools, and by the Tutors at the U: 
& Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


Mee WHITTAKER & CO. beg to call the attention of 
ED EDUCATIONAL WORKS, which is bow ready for 
ay be happy to forward on Application. 


Wurrtaxen & Co., Ave Maria Lane, London, 


& & Co.; Warrraken & Co.; & Co.; Danton & Co.; 
and C. IL, Law. 
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(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. OCXXXIX. 


is just published. 
ConTENTS : 
I. INDIA UNDER LORD DALHOUSIE. 
ll. THE DIARIES OF FREDERIC VON GENTZ. 
Ill. GOLD FIELDS AND GOLD MINERS. 
IV. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LIFE OF RUBENS. 
V. THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815. 
VI. MODERN JUDAISM. 
VII. VICT@R HUGO—* LES MISERABLES.” 
VII. CONVICT SYSTEM IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
IX. PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
London: Loneman & Co, Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack. 


[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXV., is 
published THIS DAY. 


Contents: 
I. TRAVELS IN PERU. 
Il. INSTITUTES FOR WORKING MEN. 
Ill. CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 
IV. EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
V. THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE SYSTEM. 
VI. THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION. 
VIL. LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
VIII. THE STANHOPE MISCELLANIES. 
IX. FOUR YEARS OF A REFORM ADMINISTRATION. 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Price 6s. Quarterly. (Annual Subscription, prepaid, 2is. Post free.) 
"THE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW, No. Ill. (January 
1863.) 
Contents : 
1. COTTON CULTIVATION AND SUPPLY. 
2. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
3. THE MATERIAL REVIVAL OF SPAIN. 
4. PERIN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
6. SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF THE EXHIBITION OF 1s. 
6. CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
7. CONFESSIONS OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
8. VENN'S LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
10. CURRENT EVENTS. 
Wuuuss & Norcars, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 


"THE INTELLECTUAL OBSER VER—Review of Natural 
Microscopie Rewarch, aud Recrestive Selence. Published Monthly, Ong 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
‘0. XIII. of “ The Intellectual Observer” commences the 


rotean By J. Suacn, F.G.8. With an Lilustration.—See “The 
Intellectual Observer,” 
Excavations at Rome. D.—See “ The Intellectual Observer,” No. 13. 
netelet rs. whan stration.—See “ The In 
Staik-eyed Crustacea G. 8. Buapr, MRCS. With Tinted Plate.—See The 
rver,” 


lectual Obse * No. 

‘ctr Meteorological Observations st at the Kew Observatory. By 
‘Uranus. Double ‘Bathe lev. T. W. Wenn, F.R.A.S. With an Ilus- 

—See The Intellectual "Ni 


3 of Learned Societies. See * The Intellectual | Observer,” No. 13. 
Literary ‘otices.—See The Intellectual Obeerver, ” No. 
Notes The I 1 Observer,’ # No. 13. 
Rew ; and by order of all Booksellers. 
OLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE and 


NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL for FEBRUARY contains : Naval and Miltary 
Expenditure — Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers — mage oe Boats at 
Notes on Malta and the Knights Hospitallers — Tripod ‘Tubular — The Ionian 
Islands—On Defensive Works and Iron Plates—Garotters—G Greenwich Cl Characters—The F 
in Egypt — ‘The in Poland — The Two Pr k—Pr 
Appointments, &c. 
toed & Brackert, Publish 13 Great Marlb 


Now ready, Is. 6d. No. 11 of 
HE EXCHANGE: a Home and Colonial Monthly Review a 


Commerce, Manufactures, and General Litera‘ Contents: The 
British West Indies—The Hawaiian Islands, No. II. 
1ce—Reviews—The Commerce and Manufactures of Great Britain 
862; being a complete Review of the Trade and Commerce of the Past Year. 
London : Sampson Low, Sox, & Co., 47 Ludgate Hill. 


| ‘HE LAW MAGAZINE and LAW REVIEW for Fresrvary, 
being No. 28 of the Usrrep New Serres, is this day published, 5s., and contains:—1. 
Report of the Trial of Seymour v. Butterworth for Libel, and Remarks thereon—2. The Ri hts, 
Usages, and Disabilities of the Early English Peasantry 3. The Courts of the Metropol! 
The Marriage Laws of the United Kingdom—5. P: : Mr. Chisholm Anstey: The Convict 
Question.—Notices of Books: Events of the Quarter, &c. 
London: Burrerworrns, 7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 


TPHE INDEX.—A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, and 


News; devoted to the Exposition of the Mutual Interests, Commercial and Political, of 
Great Britain and the Confederate States. The chief — of“ The Index” is to supply the want 


h Street. 


MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 1863. 
No. DLXVIII. 2s. 6d. 
Contents : 
PROGRESS IN CHINA. ParrII. 
CAXTONIANA —Parr XIII. 
No. 19.—Motive Power continued). 
HENRI LACORDAIRE. 
LADY MORGAN'S MEMOIRS. 
A SKETCH FROM BABYLON.—Conclusion. 
OUR NEW DOCTOR. 
POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
‘Wittram Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PPRASER'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 2s. 6d. 


‘AINS 


Street, Edinburzh. 
OOD'S 


My Wanderings in West Africa.—A Visit to 
renowned Cities of Wari and Benin. 
an Part I.—The renowned 


ity of Wari. 
AryS Friendship: a Tale. Chapters XXIV. 
The Lady Morgan and her Autobio- 
graphy 
Concerning Cutting and Carving: with some 
Thoughts on Tempering with “the Coin of tired Practitioner of thi 
the Realm. By A. K. H. B. 


The Ri Ti inxman. 
Written on New Year’ Eve, 1862-3. Shams. 
London : Panxrn, Son, & Bovan, West Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXXVIIL. 
FEBRUARY), Four F Titusteations, Is. 


CXVITI.—The Black Marks become 
XXXIX.—A Supper in the Rucellai 
pot XL.— An Arresting Voice. 
XLL—Coming 
THE INNER LIFE OF A MAN OF WAR. 
THE PUNISHMENT OF CONVICTS. 
THE * *** IN THE CLOSET: Passages extracted from lournal 
Delauny. (With an Illustration.) ma of the 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (With an Titustration.) 
Chapter Crosbie meets 


Negroes and avery fs in the United States. By 
a White Republican. 
ey Bloomfield in Ireland. Part IV.— 
ns. 


A Dey at the Dead Sea. By Frances Seen | 
Robert By 


hirle: 
Hope.— An B Astl H. Bal 


(for 


ROMOLA. (With? 
Chapter XX. 


XVL—Mr 
Courey = old Clergyman on his Way to 
Dales 's Love-letter. 
THE enanvemodress'G THE PRESS: in England, France, and Germany. 


THE WORKING MAN'S RESTAURANT. 
BROTHERLESS. By Surru. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 28. AUTOUR DE MON CHAPEAU. 
KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. 
NOT Ea the Size of the Brain in Men and W the Nutrition of Plants. 
e nin Men 
Frozen Weil in ‘Vermont, U United States. “a 
Sauru, Erpen, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


LONDON SOCIETY for FEBRU, ARY is ard Ready. 1s. | 


MY VALENTINE. (Drawn by E. K. 

ABOUT VALENTINES. (With 2 Illustrations.) 

WHY THE BISHOP GAVE THOMPSON A LIVING. (Illustrated by J. D. Watson. ) 
CHARADE. (T. K. Hervey.) 

IN “ROTTEN ROW.” 

DOMESTIC : Servants and Mistresses. The Two Sides of the Medal. | 


IN SE: OF HEALTH : Hastings and St. Leonards. (Wi! lustration. 

THE LONDON RUFFIAN. 
OBSERVATIONS AT BRIGHTON : Hats and Faces. (Iilustrated.) 

ENIGMA FOR SAINT VALENTINE'’S DAY. 

ACCEPTED. (Drawn by Louis Huard.) 

TYPES OF ENGLISH BEAUTY—II. Ethel. (Ilustrated.) 

OF THE CHINTZ CHAMBER. (With an Illustration by George H. 


Chapter 
Chapter VILL — Merry asa Marriage Bell. 


VIOLETS—The Decision of the Flower. (Illustrated.) 
TOBOGGINING. (With an Illustration.) 


THE BELLE OF A GARRISON TOWN. (Illustrated by H. Sanderson.) 
AMONG THE BLACKBERRIES. (lIllustrated by T. Morten.) 


"THE PARLIAMENTARY REMEMBRANCER, conducted 


of a reliable one be oa organ of Southern ——— Prospects, and Resources, to which 
the the Public at large may look for authentic 
of progress and for of the manner in which the 
South itself views and weighs the importance and those events. 
It contains the latest direct Inteiligence from the ‘Confederate States, Extracts from the 
Southern Press, Confederate State Papers, &c. &c. 
Publisled every Thursday Afternoon, at 13 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. Price 6d. 


x 
JHE SCULPTOR’S JOURNAL and FINE ART MAGA- 
ZINE. 64d.; by post,7d. Now ready, No. IT.. prevracey, containing : Reviews of New 
‘Works and Studio Gossip—The Royal Academy — idias versus Michael Ancelo_Recollections 
of the International Exhibition, No. IL. with Engraving of the the Reading Girl—Polychromy as. 
applied to Sculpture—Lives of the Seulptors. No. If. John Gibson, R.A.— tne Seul 
Guage. With Encraving—Societies, Institutions, &c.—Home and d Foreign Ini 


| of those who “ ae attended to these subjects. 


| Matters in Parliament, to 
® | Notices of Quarterly and Monthly Pecdieais and a Summary of General 
stamped, Sd. 


mary of News for the re 
Ww.c. 


8. H. ey 19 Catherine Street, Strand, 
And ‘may be had of all Booksellers and News Agents. 


| NEW JOURNAL of BOTANY. To be So ed Monthly, 


32pp. 8vo. with Plate by Fitch, 2s. Nol. 
THE TOURRAL OF BOTANY, BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


Edited 
Serman, Ph.W., F.L.S., F.R.G by 


3. Papers on Cryptogamic Botany will pass throug 
A Prospectus ont 
London: Ropert Harpwicxe, 192 Piccadilly. 


| "HE CHURCH REVIEW is now Enlarged to Twenty-four 


It contains Articles = the Church Questions | of the Day ; a Review of Church 
together w jews of new books, 
News. 4d.¢ 


Office : 11 Burleigh Street, Strand. 


HYGEIST, or Medical Reformer, for February, 


Answer to the “ Saturday Review " as regards the 7th Resolution passed at the Meeting” 
of in 1862. 


ational Subscription on behalf of Mrs. Trowbridge, of Ludwell, who was Saoetesast fe for 
three weeks under the ini ai chaqect Poisoning, when it turned out that the poison had 
medicine. 


country at lary 
‘rtance of the 7th Resolution at Meeting. 
Hall v. Semple.—The Medical Subject. 
. Works by James Morison, the Hy; 
Orrice: peer London. 14.; by post, 2d. 


GPIRIT PHO’ PHOTOGRAPHS.—Three Specimens of these extra- 
and Phenemene rent post-ftes er Ter fll ton 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


GALMON, TROUT, and CHAR OVA. are re being HATCHED 


in “THE FIELD” WIXDOW, and may be seen by the Public. 


‘WEEKLY REPORTER, 1s.— The “ Weekly Reporter” of 


this Day is aremarkable at speedy rting. contains Prey Cama all 
the Superior Courts, all of which (except one Admiralty case) have — decided vias afew 
days past,and in none of which was pa delivered prior to of the 


present Term.—Office, 59 Carey Street, 


| 


| 


‘ 


| reecipts = instructions 
Office: 49 Fleet Street, London, E.C. } 
EC | ; Pond verses let into its pages, sunshine, to brighten 


Roun 3 voices 


THE CATTLE SHOW: Including Sketch of two “ Angels” at Islington. (Illustrated by the 


ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, FEBRUARY 1, 

1863, Is. Contents: Christian Liberty and its Counterfeit—Rest in the Lord, a Poem, by 
Frances Power Cobbe—Of Those wh are the Property ae Others, and of the Goons Power that 
holds Others as Property, by B. L. 8. B.—Nursinzg, and 
Stroll through Hamburgh—Modern 
Mama Marabout, and other Algerian Women, by E. I Novices of Books. “The Phy- 
sician’s Daughters ;"" Books of the Month—Open Council—Passing Events. 

London: 19 Langham Place, Regent Street, W. 
W. Kewr & Co., Paternoster Row. 


MUSICAL HERALD, Parr L_ Price Sixpence. 


Lightly a "tis Hallow'd Ground: Glee for 3 voices. J. Scotland—Sweet as the Breeze: 
Ballad by W. H. Bellamy m. Hutchins Calcott— Drink to me only with thine ge od Glee 
| for 3 voices. “Ben Wiad Gentle Evergreen: Round. Dr. Ha well, Dorinda: 

Duet. Bernard G mian Air: Czerny — Wandering Willie Berns — "Adieu, 
Streams: Ballad ave me for J 


Lord 
By 4 “Mendelssohn the Sone of Roland: A French Military Sa of the age of Ch 
magne— tars: Glee for 3 voices. Shield—March i in the asaniello: ry eed 
—Non Domine Noble Souls: 
Gice for 4 voices. The Earl of Mornington—How Lovely. is the go Fair: from "hes 
Oratorio of Deborah. Handel—Look, Heighbours, look! Caten. 
| Winds: Glee. Paxton—Since first 1 saw your Face Ford. 


B. Brace, 421 Strand, W.C 
“ The‘ Family Herald’ may be considered the of the stock of 
consider it 


blications we are incli: Well con- 

sidered with reference to its aims, it is various and amusing, with a fais A of ueinity 
intermixed. There is a leading article, or essay, every week, upon some sul an instrue- 
tive or thoughtful character. nee the hea head of the Story Teller, we have novelettes, simpler 
in structure than in the yaar come ~" Then there is a little column of 


small facts, usef 
gleanings of sm of stray 


ul and scien’ 
humour and mis- 
British Quarterly Review. 
HERALD, Part CCXXXVII. Price Sixpence. 
B. Beane, 421 Strand, W.C- 
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_The Saturday Review. 


—— 


Published every Saturday, price One Penny, 
THE WEEKLY VOCALIST. A of New and 
Popular Songs. Now 
No, ‘The Angels cali me" 


No. 2" Lisie” - Christy's. 
No. 3.—* The Death of Nelson” .. Lrahom. 
“ The Moss-grown Deil” Christy's, 
No. 4.—“I'm leaving thee, Moitier” George Barker. 


Also now ready, price Sixpence, Pert I. of 


THE MONTHLY VOCALIST, containing the above Songs, 


with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


Published every Saturday, price One Penny, 
THE WEEKLY PIANIST. No. 1 will appesr on on Feleumy 7, 


and will contain — Mellon's “ Patti Polka,” and a G 
Office: Buildings, Strand. 
Also of Boosey & Sons, cites Seren: at all W. H. Smith & Sons’ Railway Bookstands; and 
1 Booksellers, A, and Newsvendors. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS. 
TUE CAMBRIDGE CHRONICLE and SUPPLEMENT of 


SATURDAY, January 31, will contain the List of Ordinary , Dezrees, tozether 
with the Examination Papers. "a full Report of the Pr att of His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &c. 6d. 

Papers wiil be sent off by Friday night's post to addresses forwarded to the Office, 9 Market 


Hill, Cambridge. 
Vik DUBLIN EXHIBITION PALACE.—TIiE BUILDER 
OF THIS DAY contains a fine View of the selected Design for the Dublin Winter 
Garden and Exhibition Palace; View of new Church, Liandudno ; a Clerkenwell Relic, with 
Tilustration ; Wares and Taras in Lomaagl Report on Windsor Castle ; south Kensington 
Irish h Round ‘Towers, and other Pape: l the News, Artistix val, Archeological, an 
Sanitary. 4d., or by post dd. 1 York's Street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 


(THE TRIALS of the TREDGOLDS, a New Novel, by the 
Author of “ A Prodigal Son,” &e., commences in “ TEMPLE BAR MAG AZINE " for 
February. Une Shilling Monthly. 
Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 

OHN MARCHMONT’ Ss LEGAC Y, a New Novel, by the 
Author of ** Lady Audiey’s Secret,” in the D ib Number of “ TEMPLE 
MAGAZINE.” One Shilling 

Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 
2 vols. Svo. 30s, 
N ENQUIRY into the CREDIBILITY of the EARLY 
ROMAN HISTORY. By the Right Hon. Sir G. Con~zwart Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
London; Parker, Sox, & Bocrn, West Strand. 


2 vols. 8vo. 283, 


N the METHODS of OBSERVATION and REASONING 
in POLITICS. By the Right Sir Laws, Bast. 


ON FOREIGN JURISDICTION an the EXTRADITION of 
CRIMINALS. 8vo. 2s. 6d 
London : “Panwa, Sor, & Bovry, West Strand. 
10s. 6d. 
ON the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS of 
OPINION. By the Right Hon. Sir G. Connewaxt Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
London: Parser, Son, & Bovrn, West Strand. 
‘This day, New and Revised Edition, ct crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
N ESSAY on the ORIGIN and FORMATION of th Ge 
+ ROMANCE LANGUAGES. Containing an Examination of M. Raynouard’s Theor 
on the Relation of the Italian, Spanish, Foevenghl, sna French to the Latin. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Geonce Coanewatt Lewis, 
London: Parker, "Box. & Bourn, West Strand. 
This Day, Fifth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Srcearr 


By Joun 


London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
~ This day, Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 2 vois. 8vo. 2 
S¥STEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and IN DUCTIVE. 
Parner, Sox, & Bornn. West Strand. 
This day, Second Edition, demy 8vo. 9s. 
ONSIDERATIONS on REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 


MENT. By Joun Sreaar Mitt. 
London: Sox. & Rover, West Strand. 


HE HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND. By 


Henny Taomas 
Vol. I. ENGLAND and 2ie. 
Vol. Il. SPAIN and SCOTLA) 


DEDICATED BY satay ~~ HER MAJESTY THE 


Now ready, 4to. with 40 Illustrations engraved on Wood, com; 
of Estates, Plans, Vignette Sketches, and Views in perspective 
Buildings and Cottages. Cloth, £2 12s. 6d. 
H. R. H. THE PRINCE CONSORT’S FARMS; 
tor of the “ icultural Cyclopedia,” &c on. Mem the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Holland. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludkate Hill. 


SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S WORK ON JAPAN, 
On Wednesday, Feb. 11, will be published, 2 vols. 8vo. with ape, and 
above 100 Illustrations in Chromo-lithography and on Wood, 
HE CAPITAL of the TYCOON; a Narrative of 
a Three Years’ Residence in Japan. By Sir Rurmerrorp ALcocK, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


in Japan. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 
On Thursday, Feb. 12, will be published Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 
HySTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE 
in the Time of CALVIN. By J. H. Mere D'AvniaNg, D.D., 
Author of “ History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century.” 
London: Lonemax, Greex, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


RIDDLE & ARNOLD’S ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICONS. 
The Sixth Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 
LEXICON ; founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. E. 
Grorcrs. By the Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford ; 
and the Rev. T. K. Arnoxp, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and ‘sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, square post 8vo. bound, 10s. 6d. 
AN ABRIDGMENT of the above, by the Rev. J. C. Exspzn, 
late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill; 
and J. & F. H. Rrvineros, 3 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


RIDDLE’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
New and cheaper Edition, square 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
HE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. _ By the Rev. J. E. 
Rwp te, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition. 


The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 6s. 
Separately { The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 5s. 


Also, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 


RIDDLE’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. New and cheaper Edition, 
The LATIN-ENGLISH DIGTIONARY, 15s. 
Separately f The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION ARY, 7s. 


Also, New Edition, royal 32mo. bound, 4s. 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
London : Loneman, Gree, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
THE ITALIAN REFORMER AND PATRIOT. 
On Friday next will be published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


[HE HISTORY of SAVONAROLA, and of his 
Times. By PasquaLe ViLiart, Professor of History in the Uni- 
the Italian by Leonarp Horner, F.B.S., 


versity of Pisa. Translated from the 
with the co-operation of the Author. 


London: Lonemay, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


£700,000 per Annum may be saved by the Ratepayers of the Metropolis. 


"THE UTILIZATION of the METROPOLITAN SEWAGE, 
tagether with a Brief Review of the Evidence taken by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Sewage of Towns, and their Final Report. 
London: Kent & Co., Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


AN ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By Grrotamo Vorrg, Italian 
Master at Eton College, for the Use of Eton. 
“The Author’ 8 mods of stating the faets and laws of the language is everything one could 


desire.” — A 
ar—compact, simple, and "Examiner. 


“This is a first- rate Italian gramm 
“The affinities of the Italian and Latin languages are noted in separate paragraphs. The 


plan is simple, and thes matter arranged in a p eR8, 
the and construction of the of much merit and useful- 


7 we P throughout in a philosophical spirit—its rules are clear, concise, and inte!ligible.” 
The Reader. 


London : Tavasan & Co.s s Pras, & Co.; Franz Taro. 
P. 


— Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL and COLLEGE HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By J. C. Curtis, B.A. 
“Full, yet terse, accurate, and cor carefully yet composed ; thoughtful, 
British Controversia 


partial, pleasant, and rich in jon.” —. 
“ Excellent.’ '—Museum (Educational). 
London : & Co. 
This day is published, }s.; by post, 13 stamps. 
ON THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Pathological Connexions 
pei | THROAT, NOSE, and EAR, through the Intervention of the Mucous Membrane. 
from the Author's lar er wor! k, * Deafness Practically Illustrated.” 6s. By James 
Sere M.D., M.R.C.S., &c., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street. 
London : Cavacumus, New Burlington Street, W. 


Now ready, 2 vols. in 1, 12mo. cloth, 16s. 

‘THE PAPAL CRIMINAL HISTORY. By Dr. Beear. 

London: W. Warsnoox, 28 Brvd W. Easy,7 Middle Queen's Buildings, 

Brompton; G. Burpee, 2 Sherrar Regent Street; and by order ofa 1 Booksellers. 
HERALDRY, Historical and Popular. By C. Bourett, M.A. 
730 Mstrations, 10s. 6d. 
London: Wivson & Newron; and all Booksellers, Artists’ Colourmen, &c. 
Just published, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
SOCIALE BILDER AUS ENGLAND. 


ALTHAUS ; 
“The Ai of interesting Pict England and the English 
knowledge Author cives a number of interesting Pic 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 


Each Treasury complete in One enon 3 Volume, fep. 8vo. of about 900 
pages, comprieing, aa 1,800 columns of very legible type, cloth, 10s. ; 
or bound in calf, 1 

(THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY 

of REFERENCE ; a Popular Compendium of Universal — 
viz. Grammar, Dictionary, Gazetteer, Mythology, ae 

10s. New Edition, reconstructed throughout, if 

B.A., F.S.A., Librarian to the Queen ; assisted by 

W. Hueues, F.R.G.S. 

Ix the present edition of “ Maunder’s 4 

fied and improved, without departure 


Treasu’y of Knowledge ” numerous errors 
from the methodical plan which first won 


have been corrected ; what was antiquated 
has been re-written ; new matter has 
for this Treasury the position it has so 
book of popular reference. 


Ww. OODWARD, 
Morris, Solicitor, and 


been freely added, including fresh Statis- 
tical and other Tables ; all that is — long held as a 


has been subjected to the most 
AUNDER’S TREASURY of 
istorical, Descri Poli containing a 
Hueues, F.R.G.S., and illustrated by 7 Maps and 16 Steel Plates. 10s. 
AUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY ; a ular Dictionary of Animated Nature ; with 900 
Woodcuts. Revised ani with an extended Supplement by T. 
Srencer Cosson, M.D. F.L.S. 10s. 
AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 
Consisting of Memoirs and brief Notices of as 
Persons of all Ages and Nations, extended, in a new Supplement, to 
December 1861. 10s. 
MMAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY ; com- 
prising the History of Every Nation. 10s. 
WMAeN DER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY, a Portable Cyclopedia. 10s. 


3 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, London; and at 38 


London: Loyemax, Gress, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


| 
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BRADLEY'S SCHOOL EDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS, 
IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
A New Edition, 12o. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, with English Notes and Questions. 
/ By the Rev. C. Baaptey, M.A. New Edition, corrected and enlarged by the 


addition of Expl ical Notes, by the Rev. Joun ‘I’. Wurre, M.A. 


and 
First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital. 
By the same Editor. New Editions. 


BRADLEY'S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, &c., corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS from PHAEDRUS, with English 


Notes, &c., corrected and enlarged, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, with English 
Notes, &c., revised and improved, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


LUND’S MENSURATION. 
Lately published, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; the Key, 3s. 
HE ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, designed for Schools 
and Adult Classes ; with a large Collection of Original Easy Exercises, By the 
Rev. T. Lunp, B.D., late Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Editor of ** Wood's Algebra,” &c. 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Laidgate Hill. 


ROMAN HISTORIES BY THE REV, CHARLES MERIVALE, BD. 
The Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

HE FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: A Short History 

of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. Cuantes Mexivace, 
B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cumvridge. 

By the same Author, 

HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE, now 

complete in 7 vols. 8vo. with Maps, £5 Gs. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


RAPIER’S VERSE BOOK, EDITED BY REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 
A New Edition, !2mo. 3s. 6d.; Key, 2s. 6d. 
N INTRODUCTION to the COMPOSITION of LATIN 
VEKSE; containing Rules and Exercises intended to illustrate the Manners, 
Customs, and Opinions mentioned by the Roman Poets, and to render familiar the 
incipal Idioms of the Latin Language. By the late Curistornen Rapier, B.A, 
ew Edition, revised by the Rev, K. M.A. 
London: LonGman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


BLACK’S MANUALS OF ENGLISH WORDS DERIVED FROM 
THE LATIN AND GREEK. 
A New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 
HE STUDENT'S MANUAL: being an Etymological and 
x a Vocabulary of Words derived trom the Greek. By R. H. 
ack, LL.D. 


Also, New Edition, uniform with the above, 5s. 6d. 
BLACK’S SEQUEL to the STUDENT’S MANUAL, or Dic- 
tionary of Words derived from the Latin; with amusing I)lustrations, 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW WORKS BY THE REV. E. ST. J. PARRY, M.A. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. Gd. 


EGES et HEROES; or, Kings and Heroes of Greece and 

the East; a Selection of Tales from Herodotus, with English Note< for the use 

<a, By the Kev. E. St. Joun Parry, M.A., Head Master of Leamington 
llege. 


By the same Author, just published, 4s. 
ORIGINES ROMAN; Tales of Early Rome, selected from 
the First Five Books of Livy, with English Notes for the use of Schools. 


“ Mr. Parry's ‘ Origines Roman’ is one of | trated with notes which afford no more help 
the boss books that boy to have. These 
we have ever met with. is a well-c' ries are the gems of legendary 
selection of the most romantic stories of old history.” —John Bull. 
Roman history, taken from Livy, and illus- 


London : Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORK BY WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S, 
Fep. 8vo. with 6 Coloured Maps, 8s. 6d. 
HE GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY; a Geogra- 
phical Description of the British Islands at Successive Periods from the Eariiest 
‘Times to the Presewt Day; with a Sketch of the Commencement of Colonization on 
the part of the English Nation, By W. HuGues, F.R.G.S., Proiessor of Geography in 


Queen’s College, London. 
Works by the same Author. 
MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 
MANUAL of MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 4s, 6d. 
The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. 18mo. 9d. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 18mo. 94d. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 18mo. 9d. 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
TREATISE on PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY, and on TRIGONOMETRICAL TABLES and LOGARITHMS; 
together with a Selection of Problems, and their Solutions. By J. Hymers, D.D., late 
Fellow and Tuter of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, revised. 
London: Lonoman, Green. & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
New Edition, 12mo. with Plates, &c. 6s. 6d.; KEY, 2s. 6d. 


EITH’S TREATISE on the USE of the GLOBES; or, a 
Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens. New Edition, enlarged and 
greatly improved, by 
Atrrep S. Taytor, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry, &c., in Guy's Hospital ; 
R. A. Le Mesuaier, B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; and 
J. Mippteton, Esq., Professor of Astronomy. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF FARR’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, EXTENDED TO THE TREATY OF PARIS, 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


CHOOL and FAMILY HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
the Earliest Period to the Nineteenth Year of the Reign of Queen Victoria; 
containing a Narrative of Civil and Military Transactions ; and exhibiting a View of 
the Religion, Government and Laws, Literature, Arts, Commerce, Manners and Cus- 
toms, &c., of the different Periods of English History. By Epwarp Farr, F.S.A. 
New Edition, re-written throughout, and greatly improved. 
“ It is certainly one of the best school histories we have.” —Journal of Education. 
London: LonGman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Fifth Edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
ENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA of SOCRATES, from the 


Text of Kiihner; with English Notes, Life, Questions, and Ind: . B 
D.B. Hickie, LL.D., Head Master of Hawkshead Grammar School, 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. GRAHAM'S WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Revised Edition, fep.8vo. Gs. 
NGLISH SYNONYMES classified and explained; with 


Practical Exercises, designed for Schools and Private Tuition. By G. F.Granam, 
New Edition, being the Fourth, with Corrections and Additions. 


By the same Author, New Editions, 
ENGLISH ; or, the Art of Composition. 5s. 
ENGLISH STYLE;; or, a Course of Instruction for the Attain- 


ment of a Good Style of Writing. 6s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE; Exercises on Etymology, 
Syntax, and Prosody. 4s. 6d. 
STUDIES from the ENGLISH POETS. 7s. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
THE REV. F. C. COOK’S SCHOOL POETRY BOOKS. 
New Fdition, 18mo. 
A FIRST BOOK of POETRY, for Elementary Schools. 


the Rev. F. C. Cook, One of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools, Preacher to the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn, &e. 


By the same Author, New Edition, 12mo. 2s. 


Introduction to the Study of the Great Classical Poets of England, 
London: Loxoman, Grren, & Co., 14 Ludzate Hill. 


CORNER’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition, corrected, 12mo. bound, 5s. 
UESTIONS on the HISTORY of EUROPE, viz. France, 


Spain, Portugal, the Germanic Empire, Poland, Italy and the Apostolic See 
Kurgdoms not comprehended in Mangnall’s * Questions,” to which this work tormsa 
Sequel. By Jutta Corner. A new and carcfully revised Edition, contiaued to the 
Present Time, may now be had. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
MR. ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF LITERATURE. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. Gd. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and 

Critical; with an Appendix on English Metres. By Tuomas Arnotp, B.A, 
formerly Scholar of Trin. Coil, Oxford, and late Professor of Eng. Lit. in the Cath, 
Univ. of Ireland. 

“ Mr. Arnold's book is a great improvement middle-class schools, it will probably meet 
on any previous one with which we are ac- with a cordial reception, which it certainly 
quainted. Itis scholarly and accurate, bearing deserves. There is # clearness and com 
traces of careful thought and reading.” hensiveness in the view which Mr. Arnold has 

National Review, taken which are often wauting in works of 

“As a Manual, to be used in superior this kind.”—English Churchman. 

London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
LUND’S SHORT AND EASY ALGEBRA. 
Fifth Edition, now ready, 2s. Gd. ; Key, 28. 6d. 

SHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA, chiefly 

designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools; with a numerous 
Collection of Original Easy Exercises. By the Rev. T. Luno, B.D., Editor of Wood's 
* Algebra,” Ac.; formerly Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John’s College, 
Cauibridge. 


London: Loxeman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Second Edition, with Index, fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
GUIDE to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By the Rey, 
Dr. Brewer, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Londo: Loxemas, Green, & Co., 14 Ladgate Hill. 
IMPROVED EDITION OF MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
Now ready, a New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
ANGNALL’S HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the use of Young People; with a Selection of British and 
General Biography. 
New Edition of the only Genuine and Perfect Edition, as finally corrected by the 
Author ; bat remodelled throughout, enlarged, and improved. 


This well-known work, pronounced by the | Bible, with en abstract of British and general 
“ Quarterly Keview" the most comprehen- modern biography, the elements of astronomy, 
sive book cf instruction existing, and to &c., and furnishes 2 very full body of care- 
preferred to all the others to which it has | fully arranged historical and general know- 
served as a model,” contains a series of ques- e, tor schools and general use. Ali the 
tions on the several branches of ancient and information contained in the work is brought 
modern history, including the History of the | down to the present time. 


*,* Messrs. LonGman & Co.'s Edition should be ordered. 

London: LonGman, GREEN, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. | 
GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE HEAD 
MASTER OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 

Revised Edition, 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 
FULEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for the use of Schools. 
By the Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 

Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, New Editions. 
GREEK GRAMMAR, the Eton Rudiments, in Latin, with a 
few Corrections and a New Syntax, 4s. 6d. 
PAL-ESTRA MUSARUM, Materials for Translation into Greek 
Verse, progressively arranged, 5s. 6d. 
THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER; First Latin Lessons from 
the Author’s Elementary Latin Grammar, 2s. 
LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged on Etymological Principles, 
as an Exercise-Book and First Dictionary, 3s. 
FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tirocinium Latinum, 
adapted tothe Author’s Child’s Latin Primer, 2s. 
SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, Palzstra Latina, adapted 
to the Author’s Elementary Latin Grammar, 5s. 
PALASTRA STILI LATINI, Materials for Translation into 
Latin Prose, progressively arranged, 6s. 
LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum Stili Latini, Examples 
from the best Authors, 4s. 6d. Key, 7s. 6d. 
VIRGIL’S WORKS, with English Notes and Virgilian Syntax. 

(Nearly ready. 

London: Loxeman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH and DANISH LAN- 
GUAGES, adapted for the use of Schools and Learners, Danish and English. 
By Ceci Hornpeck, Translator and Interpreter of English. 2 vols. royal 18mo. 
bound, 12s. 

DANISH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES; with a Collection of 
Familiar Phrases, Idioms, Proverbial Sayings, &c., adapted to the use of Schools 
and Learners of both Languages. By F. Bresemann and W. Jonés. Third 
Edition, royal |Smo. cloth, 5s. 

London: Loxeman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
ARCHBiSHOP THOMSON’S “ LAWS OF THOUGHT.” 
Lately published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. Gd. 
N OUTLINE of the necessary LAWS of THOUGHT. 
A Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. Wittiam THoxsoN, 
D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. Fifth Edition, revised and improved. 


London: Loncman, Garren, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


London: LonoMan, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


A SELECTION of SCHOOL POETRY, intended to serve as an 
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The Saturday Review. 


Just published, crown 8vo. sewed, Is. 
RGIVENESS after DEATH: Does the Bible or the Church 


of England Affirm it to be Impossible? A Review of the Alleged Proofs of the 
Hopelessness of the Future State. By a CLencyman. 
“ With singular calmness and moderation, | adopted by the Church, concerning the exclu- 
the author of the avmirable tract on * For- sion or admission of hope into the future 
veness after Death’ has shown how utterly state.”"_S, 
there words of the [A thanasian) C are “Perhaps the v very best pamphlet which has 
to the popular been called ys and Reviews,’ 
ational Review. Review. 
“He carefully, and on the “This is an ly abl hlet."” 
whole most effectively, the Creed deliberately Parthenon. 
London: Lonoman, Gacen, & 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE BISHOP OF NATAL ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
On Tuesday next will be published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA, Critically 
Examined. By the Right Rev. Joun Wittiam Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
Part Il.: The Age and Authorship of the Pentateuch consisered. 
*.* The Second Edition of Part 1., The Pentateuch examined as an Iistorical 
Narrative, may now be had, price 6s. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
On Friday next will be published, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES; viz. Sketches connected with 
the French Revolution, Legal Sketches, and Miscellaneous Sketches. By 
Nassau W. Senior. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
“ The voice of great events is proclaiming to us, * Reform, that you may preserve."” 
In 12mo. pp. 112, cloth, 2s. 
HE PRAYER-BOOK REMODELLED and adapted to 
the Men and Circumstances of the Preseat Times. 
I. A HISTORY OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
II. THE PRAYER-BOOK REMODELLED, WITH ARTICLES OF RELIGION. 
III. VINDICATION OF PROPOSED CHANGES. 
“The Author deserves the thanks of the whole religious commnnity for this masterly exposi- 
tion of what is sufficient to constitute the basis of a sound and comprehensive National 


Church."’.- Ingold-by Letters. 
4a Contains thoughts, imp’ ts, and alterations incipient im all our minds.”—Christian 
wocate. 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
In a few days will be published, | vol. post Svo. cloth, 1@c. 6d 
TPuE AMERICAN QUESTION, and HOW to SETTLE IT. 


London : Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47 Ludgate Hill ; and 
ninwen & Co., New York. 


SURREY.—Just published, 


DOMESDAY BOOK: a Literal Extension and English Trans- 


lation, with Indices of Places and Names, uniform with the Fac-simile of the Record. 
SURREY, ls Imperial 


by Her Majesty’sCommand. MIDDLESEX, $s.; 
. cloth boards. 
Vacurn & Soxs, 29 Parliament Street, W 
Now ready, post Ate. 5s. 
QPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, and Catalogue of 
British ard Foreign Postage Stamps, containing every infumation to cuide the Collector, 
with a full account of ull the Stamps of every country. The Album, 3s. 6l.—andthe Catalogue, | 
6d. had separately. 
BR. Brare, 421 Strand, W.C. 
THE NEW QUADRILLE—* QUADRILLE DES DAMES.” 
Just published, Is. post-free, Eighth Edition of the 
ETIQUETTE of the BALL-ROOM, and Guide to all the N 
and Fashionable Dances, and eorrect doseriptions of the Steps and Figures in yond 
charming new Quadrille,“QUADRILLE DES DAMES.” By Mrs. Nicworas Hexversox, 
Teacher of Dancing, 19 Newman Street, Oxford Street. 
B. Braxr, 421 Strand, W.C. 


FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOKS, 


2d. each. 
How to CARVE, and HOW to (SERVE a DINNER. 
. Beaxer, 421 Strand, W.C. 
MR. ISAAC REPLY TO COLENSO. 
Third Edition, now rendy, 
(CONSIDERATION S on the PENT: ‘A TEUCH. By Isaac 
London: Jacxsox, Watroro, & Hopper, 18 Paul's Churehyard, and 27 Paternoster Row. 


New Volume of 
FHRGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Now ready, with 312 Illustrations, 8vo. 31s. Gd. 


A HISTORY of the MODERN STYLES of ARCHI- 


ction of the “ Handbook of Architecture of all 


TECTURE. Being the Com 
AMES FerGusson, Fellow of the Royal Institution 


Ages and all Countries.” By 
of British Architects. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MAYNE’S VANCOUVER ISLAND. 


Now ready, with Map and 20 Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 


FOUR YEARS in BRITISH COLUMBIA and 


VANCOUVER ISLAND. Their Forests, Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, and 
Resources for Colonization. By Commander Mayne, R.N. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW VOLUME OF LECTURES BY PROFESSOR 
STANLEY. 


Now ready, with Plans, 8vo. 16s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 


CHURCH; Abraham to Samuel. By Rev. A. P. Srantey, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. 


Joun Mvupaay, Albemarle Sirect. 


RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 
Now ready, with Maps and 230 ——— (to be completed in 3 vols.), Vol. I. 


THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES of the ANCIENT 


WORLD; or, the History, Geography, and Antiquities of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Chaldza, Media, and Persia. By P: er RAWLINSON. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DAVIS’ RUINED CITIES OF AFRICA. 


Now ready, with Map and 12 Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 
_ RUINED CITIES WITHIN NUMIDIAN and CAR- 
THAGINIAN TERRITORIES. By Natnan Davis, F.R.G.S. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


SECULARIA; or, Surveys on the Main Stream of 
History. By Samvet Lucas, yi late of Queen's Cojlege, Oxford. 
NTE! 
1. Comparison of Ancient and Modern 
Revolutions. 
2. Revivaliste. 
3. Medizval Castle. 
Medizval Borough. 
6. 


NTS: 
New England 
paratives of the American Revolt. 
Revolution of 1688 ‘and its Historian. 
Hohenzollern Stage of Here ~ Worship. 
in Extrem 
tions in Progress ‘and Prospect. 


Coming of the Armada. i 
The of 1640-41.—Old or New 


alyze 
re Lord 
would have been content to have given us a brilliant sketch or an ae, poh 


Me Lucas is careful to search out the hidden springs of action, and to trace the results of every 
experiment. * * The exhibition of such a spirit in Mr. Lucas's essays is our best warranty 
in di to the collection of every historical student.” — 


D: ARWIN’S ORIGIN of SPECIES.—For full Explanation of 
itis interesting Theory see Professor LECTURES. Just hed 1 


London : Ronert 192 Piccadilly. 


A MOST USEFUL PRESENT. 
Just published, 2is. 


THE ETON COLLEGE MODERN ATLAS, consisting of 

34 Maps (size of each Plate, 12 in. by 9), from the Most oo ona Best Authorities ; 

on Steel, in best Style, by Mr. E: Werren, F.R.G.S. With an Index of above 
ames. 


Also, 9s. 


THE LOWER SCHOOL ATLAS, consisting of Seventeen of 
the above Maps, all that are required for Use in Junior Classes. 
London: E, P. Witrsams, | Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C., and Eton College. 
*,* Catalogues of Eton and other School-Books, gratis. 


Now ready, Tenth Thousand, with Portrait, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
H.R. H. 
THE PRINCE CONSORT’S PRINCIPAL SPEECHES 


and ADDRESSES: with an Introduction giving some Outlines of his Character. 


From the Introduction. 

“It must be obvious to the reader of this | which ae £ A profound appreciation is 
Introduction that the writer has received the | combined with the most earnest desire for 
exact truth and faithfulness. ‘There is not 
any one who could have been cognizant of all 
the various traits of > Prince enumera’ 
unless he had been in- 
structed by Her, who alone av. bg the full 
light of a veomplete affection, into the whole 
merit of the of this 


most valuable and important aid from those 
who, by their constant intercourse with the 
Prince Consort, could best the high 
qualities in him which shone 
life-trom persons in the Royal Household, 
who saw him daily —from Members of the 
Royal 7 amily—and especially from the Queen 
Herself. To Her Majesty the writer 
debted for a view of the Prince 

Albemarle Street. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The following New Work is just ready. 


YEDO and PEKIN: Narrative of a Journey to the 
Capitals of Japan and China. With Notices of the Natural Productions, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and Trade of those Countries, and other Things met 
with by the Way. By Roperr Fortune. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


Ir 
Also, now ready, 


THE RISE and PROGRESS of the TAEPING 


REBELLION; from Documents and Information collected in China. By 
Brine, R.N. With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FIVE MONTHS on the YANGTSZE; with a Narra- 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


FARRAR’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 1862. 


Now ready, 1 vol. (pp. 744) 8ve. 16s. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of FREE THOUGHT ia 


REFERENCE to the CHRISTIAN RELIGION: Being the 
tures for 1862. By Rev. Apam Storey Farrar, M.A., Michel Fellow yy eee 


College, Oxford. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


UNIFORM WITH “IN MEMORIAM.” 


Now ready, with Portrait, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


REMAINS in VERSE and PROSE of ARTHUR 
HENRY HALLAM. With Preface and Memoir. 


Arthur Bony had the iness possess the friendship of one then as 
himself, whose name has risen to the lace among our living ts. What th distin= 

guished person felt fo for one so early torn has these beautiful poems 
gntitled In Memoriam,’ which both here and in Ame have been read with admiration and 


ht." —Advertisement. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE LATE GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON. 


This day, with Portrait, 2 vols. Svo. 26s. 


LIFE of GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON. 


From Autobiographical irs, Journals, Narratives, Correspondence, &c. 
er meg an account of his Birth, Parentage, Early Life, Entrance into Army, 
Variou Services, &c., down to the Peace of T t 


Edited by his and Son-in-Law, Rev. Ranvorrn, M.A. 
Also, by the Same Editor, 


SIR ROBERT WILSON’S PRIVATE DIARY of 


Travels, Personal Services, and Public Events, during Missions and Employ- 
ment with the European Armies in the wt of 1812-14, from the Invasion 
of Russia to the Capture of Paris. Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


SIR ROBERT WILSON’S RUSSIAN JOURNAL; 


Narrative of Events during the Invasion of Russia by Na 
of lans. 


the Retreat ofthe French Army, 1812. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


tive of the Exploration of its Upper Waters. By Captain Brakiston, R.A. 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 18s. 


Joun Mugray, Albemarle Street. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 
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With 50 beautiful Mustrations by Wolff and Zwecker, handsomely bound, 21s. 


BALDWIN’S AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVENTURES 
from NATAL to the FALLS of ZAMBESI. 
Not, only «, book of field sports, but full of interest for the naturalist and the general 


Rieuarp Bewrrer, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now ready at all Libraries, 2 vols. 
A DAUG EVE. A. Nor Novel. 


Harn FRriswE.t. 


Dedicated, by jission, to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G. 
JOURNALS OF MR. WILLS, THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER. 
Next week, 8vo. with Map and 3 fine Illustrations, 
NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION 
FEROUGE the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from Melbourne to the Gulf of 


From the Journals of Wut1am Joux Witts. 
By his Father, Wits. 


Ricnanp Bentier, New Burlington Street. 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of the Rev. Dr. 


THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY, LL.D., including Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, Mi 
Mrs. More, Mrs. Siddons, &c. &e. . By the Rev. D. Wickuas, MM. An Ree cor 


Ricaarp Bewrier, New Burlington Street. 


Immediately, 2 vols. 
"THE BRIGANTINE; a STORY of the SEA. By Jaurs 
lington Street. 


Immediately, post 8vo. with many Illustrations by Zwecker, 


‘THE ICEMAIDEN. Hans Cnristian ANDERSEN, 
Author of the“ Imp d under the ion of the Author. 


Ricaarp Bentrey, New Burlington Street. 


Popular Edition, Fiftieth Thousand, 5s. Library Edition, ——— 8vo. with all the Illustrations 
Leech, 213. 


by Cruikshank and 
"HE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


BUCKLAND'S (FRANCIS) CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 


‘con: vries—' yenas, Crows, Eagle: ts, 
The New Edition of these Works is enlasged by further hi me @ 


Rienanv Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE LIFE of LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


Secretary of State in the Reign of Queen Anne, Tuomas Macknicrr, 
1 vol. demy 8v0. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, 


Abbot of Clairvaux. By J. Correr Morison. } vol. demy 8vo, 


TAXATION: Its Levy and E 


and Future. an Inquiry 
Pero, Bart., M.P. for Finsbury. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By Wim W. Srory. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


NORTH and SOUTH. By the Wurre Rz- 


PUBLICAN Of FRaser’s MaGazine. 1 vol. post 8vo, 93. 


diture, Past 


By Sir S. Monroy 


‘New Work by Charles Lever. 


BARRINGTON. By Cuartes Lever. With 


26 Illustrations by Phiz.” Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE COST of a SECRET. By Isaperra 


BuaGven, Author of “ Agnes Tremorne.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Mr. Anthony nog New Work. 


ORLEY FARM. Antuony TROLLOPE. 


With 40 Illustrations by J. E. L. is, A.R.A. 2 vols. demy Svo. 22s. 


THE SHARPER DETECTED and EXPOSED, 


By Rosext Hovnin. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. [This day. 


SHALL WE REGISTER TITLE? or, 


The Objections to Land and Title Registry Stated at Answered: eombininga 
Popular Exposition of the Act 25 & 26 Vict. ‘TENISON 
of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. to the 
Lord Chancellor, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


New Books in Circulation at all the Libraries, 
THE THIRD THOUSAND. 


AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 


Audley’s Secret."’ 3 vols. 

“She writes good, sound, masculine English, without superfluou rd: 
perfectly opposed to the Her style is always nervous Beye a 
sometimes graceful, never hesitating or ual. The story steadily, and 

excellence of ii an aces on: Shallenee amon, 
of the age the author of urora Floyd.’” the list novelists 
By the 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” Eighth Edition, 3 vols. 
Exrracts rrom Notices oF Avptey's Secret.” 


“ Full of rapid incidents, well put together ; we begin to read, we cannot ch it 
OD. It is a good galloping novel, like a good to be enjoyed raths r than 


3 
“ It will be acknowledged asa triumph of romance writing that after, in the first tw <a 
chapters, the secret of ‘ my lady’ is apparently laid bare, the reader is still compelled to follow 
with the keenest interest the development of the story, and does not find, after ail, until the 
rat udley's re’ rs evidence of power and originality, as 
rank among w works of fiction, and to the lovers of sensation yy wil yoyo 

we 

“If the test of a good novel be the inability of the reader who has once 
down until he has finished its * Lady 3 -¥ ought asurediy “fo be placed 
amongst the best works of fiction. It has a sustained interest which defies w: ess 
ning Star. 


“ As to the character of Lady Audley, there is but one judgment possibl 
in its horrible fascination. creation w! ible, + 
depth of its depravity.” *_ Morning Post. 
tthe sort of book read by itself.” my! Magazine. 
is, in fact, just the be orery the interest 
well sustained from the Atheneum.” of which is ated 


THE HOUSE oy 1 THE CHURCHYARD. 


J. Faxv. 3 vols. 
think Arthur was not 


Thackeray specu over bis _ Puppets,” and sa: 
quite to ed with his own apology for himself to arrington,’—or we Mr, Pendennis grieve 
less for his mother, because he had got a white hat?’ and so my aad — so ur. Le Fanu 
half quizzes his own characters, and half conveys to you, after Mr. Thackeray’ 's fashion, that 
— 7 int not very far down, at which his own know: 


A TANGLED SKEIN. By Atpayy Foy- 


BLANQuE. 3 vols. 


of them completely stops, and 
spiritual secrets.""Spectator. 


Now ready, the Five-Shilling Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “ Sword and Gown.” 


BARREN HONOUR. 


By the Author of 
“ Guy Livingstone.” Second Edition, 2 vols. 14s. 


THE LITERATURE of SOCIETY. By 


Grace Wuanton, one of the Authors of “ The Queens of Society,” &c. 2 vols. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. | 


By Faevenicx Annorp, B.A. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE.— 7HE LIFE and TIMES of SIR JAMES 


GRAHAM. By TORRENS M‘CULLAGH, P., for Great Yarmouth. With 
Portrait on Steel. now ready at all the Libraries. 


NOTICE. SECOND EDITION. “of TRAVELS i 
LADAK, TARTARY and KASHMIR. By Liewt.-Col. TORRENS. 600, beantifly 
aA aprie right ly narraiive, which reminds us of Lord Dufferin. It amuses, which is one point 


NOTICE. — SECOND ‘EDITION of SUCH THINGS 


ARE. By the Author of “ Recommended to Me 3 vols. 31s. 
(Wow reody ot all the 


THE LIFE, TIMES, and WRITINGS of 


the BISHOP of EXETER. By the Rev. R.N.Savrrs. Vol. I. 8vo. bees oy 


THE HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 


from the Earliest Era to the Present Time. By C. eet Author of “ ‘The Lite 
of the Duke of Wellington.” 2 vols. royal 8vo. with Plates, aad (Next month. 


NIPHON and PE-CHE-LI: Impressions of 


Japan and the North Chine. By Epwanp Bararinoron pg Assistant 
Commissary-General. Illustrated, 


TALES at the. OUT-SPAN ; or, Adventures 


in the Wild Regions of Southern Africa. By Captain Daarson. 8vo. Illustrated, lis. 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND 


fe TWENTY YEARS, from 1842 to 1862. By Sir Srarrornp Norrucors, Bart., M.P. 


THE HISTORY of the ACQUISITION and 


ADMINISTRATION of the PUNJAB, being the First, Volume of the Marquis, of 
e, 


ESSA YS on LITURGIOLOGY and CHURCH 


HISTORY. By the Rev. J.M. Nears. 8vo. 18s. (Now ready. 


THE HELIOTROPIUM ; or, Conformity of 


the Human Will to the Divine. Translated neon the Latin of Jeremy Darxexivs. By 
the Rev. R. N. Saorre. by ans . 213. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY, LOVE. By the 


Author of “ Anne Sherwood.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE FAMILY at the LEA: a Tale of Home. 
A GREAT MISTAKE. By the Author of 


we of Sycamora.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
2 vols. 21s. 


'SEPHAS ; or, Cloudy Skies. 


LOSING and WINNING. By Mrs. Ham 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, CATHERINE STREET. 


court Mrrceners. 2 vols. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 6 BROOK STREET, HANOVER ay 
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The Saturday Review. 


“Mr. Murray's excellent and uniform series of One Volume Histories.” 
English Churchman. 


MURRAY’S HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


“This series of ‘ Students’ Manuals,’ published by Mt. Murray, and most of them 
edited by Dr. Wm. Smirn, possess several distinctive features which render them 
singularly valuable as educational works. While there is an utter absence of flippancy 
in them, there is thought in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those 
who study them, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing the attention of such 
teachers as are not familiar with them to these admirable school-books.”’ 

The Muscum. 


The Histories of England and France, Greece and Rome, are now ready. 
I—ENGLAND. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME; a History of 


England, from the Earliest Times. Based on the History of Davip 
Hume, corrected and continued to 1858. Twenty-Fifth Thousand. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


II.—_FRANCE. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 


from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 
1852. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IIlL.—GREECE. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of GREECE, 


from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By Dr. Wu. Surrn. 
Twentieth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IV.—ROME. 
(1) The Republic. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean 
LippELt. Eighteenth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


(2) The Empire. 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON; an Epitome of 


the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Dr. Wa. 
Sarru. ‘Tenth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Uniform with the above. 
I—THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


THE STUDENT’S MANU ALof the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By Grorcr P. Marsu. Edited, with Additions and 
Notes, by Dr. Wa. Surra. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
IIL—ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. Based on the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography.” Edited by Dr. Wa. Sarru. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


The following Works are now ready : — 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Inva- 


sion by the Romans down to 1858. By Mrs. MArkHamM. One Hundred 
and Fifty-Sixth Th d. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Conquest 


by the Gauls to the Death of Louis Philippe. By Mrs. Marxnam. 
Sixtieth Thousand. Woodeuts. 12mo. 6s, 


A HISTORY of GERMANY, from the Inva- 


sion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to the Present Time. 
By Mrs. Marxuam. Fifteenth Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. By Lady Catucorr. One Hundred and Thirtieth Thousand. 
Woodeuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE. For 
pate & Junior Classes. By Dr. Wa. Smiru. Woodents. 12mo. 


ASMALLER HISTORY of ROME. For the 


Use of Junior Classes. By Dr. Wm. Sarr. Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Dr. WM. Woodcuts. 12mo. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL WORKS 


By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 


STEREOTYPE EDITIONS, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICS. 


ARITHMETIC designed for the use of 
SCHOOLS: comprising the FOUR ELEMENTARY Rules, Com- 
pound Arithmetic, Reduction, &c., Square and Cubic Measure, Frac- 


tions and Decimals, Practice, on, Interest, Discount, Profit 


and Loss, and an APPENDIX on Money, Weight, 8 and Time. 
oer Edition, with an additional on Decimal Coinage, 12mo. 
KEY. By S. Maynarp. 12mo. 6s. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC designed for 
the use of National, Adult, and Commercial Schools ; consisting of a 
Text-Book of Arithmetic, accompanied by a Series of _ and 
amusing Examples, arranged progressively in order of difficulty, 
beginning from the very simplest steps. 18mo. 1s. 9d.; or with 
Answers, 2s. 3d. 


THE ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC for 
National Schools is divided into Five Parts, which are sold separately 
as follows : 

I. Text-Book. 6d. 
II. Examples, Part I. Simple Arithmetic. 4d. 

III. Examples, Part Il. Compound Arithmetic. 4d. 

IV. Examples, Part III. Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimals, &e. 4d. 

V. Answers to the Examples, with Solutions of the more difficult 
Questions. 1s. 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRAS. 
THE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA designed 


for the use of SCHOOLS, Part I. containing the Simpler Parts of the 
Science, suitable for general School purposes, and as required for the 
attainment of an ordinary B.A. degree. 12mo. 4s. 6d. x, 5s. 


EXAMINATION - QUESTIONS on CO- 
Part I. By the Rev. Hunter, M.A. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA designed for the 
use of SCHOOLS, Part II. adapted to suit the wants of more 
advanced Students; containing the higher parts of the subject, with 
an Appendix of more difficult Miseellaneous Examples and Equation 
Papers. 12mo. 63. Key, 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES and EQUA- 
TION PAPERS from Parts I, and II, of the Algebra; with the 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA adapted for the 


use of National and Adult Schools; containing numerous easy 
Examples and Questions under every Rule, with a Selection of 
Miscellaneous Exercises for Practice. 18mo. ls. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA adapted for the 


use ef Teachers and Students in the UNIVERSITY ; being a Large- 
Paper Edition of the Algebra, Parts I. and II., as above—the complete 
work. 8vo. 12s. 6d. Key, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S TRIGONOMETRY. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part I. com- 


prising the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the Numerical Values 
of the Trigonometrical Ratios ; with the Use of Logarithms and the 
Exponential Theorem. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part II. com- 


rising the Summation of Series, the Trigonometrical Solution of 
quations, and a large Collection of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. Key, 5s. 


*,* The Keys to the Two Parts of the Trigonometry, together, 8s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S EUCLID. 
THE ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the parts 


usually studied in the Universities), from the Text of Dr. Smtson ; 
with a large Collection of Geometrical Problems for Solution. 18mo. 
4s. 6d.; or with a Key to the Problems, 6s. 6d. 


THE GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS, with 


KEY. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS, separately, for 
Schools where other Editions of Euclid may be employed. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 14 LUDGATE HILL. 
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13 Great 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


ed 
questions of the = are treated by 
tion. an with great liberality of sentiment.” 
many papers in this work that are at once genial and earnest." —Post. 


There are 
Miwoins of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 
Hewxny Woovnean. 2 vols. with Portrait, 2is. 


Meee and MAID. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 


gerd, wholesome book, grscefully written, and pleasant to read as it is tnstroctive 
“All lovers of a novel delight another of Miss Mui 
charming fictions."—John Bull. told.” —He 
Hu IRD EDITION of LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR 
BUG. AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Revised. 3 vols. 
* aank merits of * Les Misérables’ do not merely consist in the conception of it asa whole; it 
page with d of unequalled beauty.” — Quarterly Review. 
rule} LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN. By 


Manrna Wacxer Freer. 2 vols. with Portraits. 21s. (Just ready. 


REECE and the GREEKS; being the Narrative of a Winter 
Residence and Summer Traveled = n Greeee and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Tynggions by Marr Howirr. 2 vols. 2 
he best book of travels which this . ae authoress has given to the public." —A thenceum. 
Loner’s PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1863. 
Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty, Corrected by the Thirty- 
Second Edition, with the Arms vol. h 
“ The readiest, the most useful, and the exactest of Soleo works on the eubject.” 
“ A most useful publication.”— Times. “The best Peerage 
Dine EDITION of FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a 
PRISON MATRON. Revised, with Additions. 2 vols. 21s. 
“An interesting and evidently truthful book.” —Quarterly Review, January. 
NGLISH WOMEN of LETTERS. By Juri Kavanacu, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” “ French Women of Letters,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 


3is. 
“Spectator. 


rait. 
Edinburgh Review. 


> E-ISSUE of JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, An entirely , 
New Edition, Illustrated by Millais, bound, 5s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


A May Fair,” &c. 2vols. 2is. 
DAY ID ELGINBROD. By Grones | MacDonatp, M.A,, 


Author of “ Within and bans Phantastes,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ There are many beautiful passages — descriptions in this book. The choracters are ex- 
tremely well dra Atheneum. “ A clever novel. ts are exciting, and the 
a is maeintained to the close. It may be doubted if Sir ‘Walter Scott himself ever painted 

tch fireside with more truth than Mr. MacDonald.” —Post. 
EATRICE SFORZA. By Dr. Brewer. 3 vols. 
aps one Sforza’ deserves hearty commendation. The subject is a highly interesting 
“A remarkabie novel, indicating talent of a high order. rely have we 
oe in which so much information and research, such = of character and 
tive power, and so much cultivated fancy are to be found.” — Messen 


‘A PhopiGaL, SON. By Durron Coox, Author of “ Paul 


Foster's 3 vols. 
Frotigal — admirers. There a mew in the book, and the 
plot is good.’ ry, written with spirit.’ 
SL: ‘of the "RING G; or, BEFORE AFTER. By the 
Author of “ Grandmother’ 5 Money,’ * Under the Spell,” &e. 
“*Siaves of the Ring,’ as a story, is superior to any of the ‘3 works. "Post. 


OLAVES, 3 vols. Printed on Toned Paper. 


one.” 


(February 6. 


ust published, 3s. 6d., the Sixth Edition of the 


J 
PINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TION-GRAMMAR. This Grammar was only published in September 1361. 
Also, the Fieventt Edition of the READER. 3s. 6d. 
Also, the Edition of C7 MANUAL. 3. 
Also, KEYt to the EXERCIS 3s. 


By C. H. Scanziwen, ry T.S., M.C.P. 
“In many respects these elementary books are superior to any with which we are tne.” 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Brace ; and Bez & Bravrvre. 
London: Manswars, & 3; and Wurrraxer & Co. 
Specimen Copies sent bv the Author on receipt of 30 stamns. 
Just published, Third Edition (3,000), ls.; by post, Is. ld. 
EN RHYDDING, the ASCLEPION of ENGLAND 
Beauties, its Ways, and its Water Cure. By the Rev. R. Woprnow Tuoxson. 
Published by T. Nexsonw & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


: its 


NOTICE.—The Seventh Edition of Miss Procter’s 
LEGENDS and LYRICS, First Series, is now ready, fep. 
8vo, 5s. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. 

The Third Edition of the Second Series will be 
ready immediately, fep. 8vo. 5s.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 18 FLEET STREET. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD. 


Immediately, fep. 8vo. 


GLIMPSES INTO PETLAND. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
Author of “ The Illustrated Natural History,” &c. 


WITH A FRONTISPIECE. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 18% FLEET STREET. 


Now ready, Part II. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


ENGRAVINGS OF UN-EDITED 
‘RARE GREEK COINS. 


ASIA AND AFRICA. 
With Descriptions by General C. R. FOX. 


A New Edition of Part I. 
EUROPE, 
With a SUPPLEMENT, is now ready, 7s. 6d. 


MUDIE’S VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS, 
NOTICE. 


A Revised List of Books, available for the om of th Sbvrters to MUDIE'S VILLAGE 
| BOOK CLUBS, is now ready, ‘and will be forwarded, postage on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


DR. WORDSWORTH ON RELIGION IN ITALY. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ITALY; 


With Reflections on the Present Condition and Prospects 
of Religion in that Country. 


By CHR. WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


Uniform with “Eric” and “Julian Home,” fep. 8vo. cloth, és. 6d. 


SAINT WINIFRED’S; 


Or, the World of School. 


| public eae | ‘lite by Messrs. Hughes 


| pupil and a master, we should thin 
ot 


POINT of HONOUR. By the Author of “The Morals of sorrows of that litte world.”—scotsman 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 18% FLEET STREET. 


“A manly, hearty story, that will i ute a place by the side of the well-known pictures of 


Farrar. ..... Its sterling goodness i reat, 
its pages with approval, and for them many —A thei tates 
school novel, on that type which * Tom Brown's School Days’ made so popular,” 

Saturday Review, 
“The author describes life at a great English school as only one who has know wie tees ass 
. can know it; and gives minute yet never tedious pictures 
trials, ¢ sins, suiferings, and 


intrigues, emulatic 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 


Now publishing in 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


To be completed within Two Months,a NEW TALE, entitled 


A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 
By the Authoress of “Mary Barton.” 


This will be followed in March bya NEW SERIAL WORK of FICTION, 
By CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 
Author of “It is Never Too Late to Mend,” 
ENTITLED 


VERY HARD CASH. 
To be continued from Week to Week, and completed in about Eight Months. 
Att tHe YEAR Round may be had in Weekly Numbers, 2d; in 


Monthly Parts; and in Half- -Yearly Volumes, bound in cloth, ae ot 
every Bookseller in the Empire. 


New Story by the Author of “ East Lynne,” &. 


On February 4 will be published, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d, 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. &c. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


On Monday will be published, 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: 


SALEM CHAPEL. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


9s. 


TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM 
IN FRANCE. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A “FLANEUR.” 


“ There has not been published for many a day a more remarkable book on han this, 
which professes to be the impressions of Flan It has all and 
we expect for it not liitie poilts 
Im; 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGI AND LONDON- 
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DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, and FALLEN LEAVES. By 
= | 
<< ee ae National Scotch Church, London; Illustrated by his Journal and ( lence. 
By MES, OLIPHANT. Second Edition. revised. vols. with P 
| 
| 
| 
“Th 
thing 
fate t 
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France since France became imperiai. It tells us more of what is really going on there, knov 
oS the designs and operations of the Government, than has ever been told before. he 
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MR. RUSSELL’S AMERICAN DIARY. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Map, 2Is. 


MY DIARY NORTH AND| 


SOUTH. 


By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


WOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From the “ Atheneum.” 


“ Distinct as to materials, and in many places different as to tone from his 
Letters, Mr. Russell’s ‘ Diary ’ is the best of the many sketches of American 
society published since the rupture of the Union. A hearty English manli- 
ness pervades it from first to last ; and though its personalities will doubtless 
raise a storm of indignation above and below the Potomac, and bring upon 
the writer charges of betrayed confidence and abused hospitality, the time 
may come when Americans of all parties, writing the history of their great 
civil war, will use its statements as unimpeachable testimony.” 


From the “ Spectator.” 


“We cannot part from Mr. Russell without a cordial recommendation of 
his ‘ Diary,’ to which as a readable book our review of necessity does 
injustice. The two volumes are perfect mines of anecdote, all characteristic, 
all excellently told, and all pervaded by a spirit of tolerance and simplicity, 
which is of itself sufficient guarantee for their truth!” 


From the “Morning Advertiser.” 


“The work is written in a dashing, masculine style; and entirely free 
from exaggeration, We have no hesitation in saying that wide popularity 
awaits it.” 


From the “ Sun.” 


“A work which contains sketches of society in America, North and South, 
the like of which have not been published for many years.” 


From the *‘ Morning Post.’’ 


“ An exceedingly readable book, and perhaps not less amusing because of 
the spice of egotism which appears in many of its pages. The author had 
unusual opportunities, and few could have used them to more advantage.” 


From the “ Times.” 


“The latter part of Mr. Russell’s ‘Diary’ is probably droller than any- 
thing which our theatrical wits will produce this Christmas. We regret 
especially that we have no space for the story respecting the President, on 
page 372 of the second volume. The United States have been a vast 
burlesque on the functions of national existence, and it was Mr. Russell's 
fate to behold their transformation scene, and to see the first tumbles of their 
clowns and pantaloons. It was time for him to come away, though the 
shame of his retirement was theirs. He did his duty while he was with 
them, and he has left them a legacy in this ‘Diary.’” 


From the “Saturday Review.” 


“It is greatly to the credit of Mr. Russell’s literary powers that his 
“Diary” should be so interesting and readable as it is. Mr. Russell’s ‘Diary’ 
is entertaining, and instructive, and fresh, simply becazse he has the art of 
knowing what to say and how to say it.” 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


— 


LETTERS by HISTORICUS on some Ques- 


tions of Internatioual Law. Reprinted from the “ Times.” With considerable 


Additions, Crown 8vo. (Nezt week, 


A GENERAL VIEW of the CRIMINAL 


LAW of ENGLAND. By James Frrzjames Srepnen, M.A., of the Inner 
‘Temple, Barrister-at-La ww, Recorder of N Newark-on-Trent. 8vo. (Jn March. 


THE HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERN- 


MENT, a= the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Levey gb of the 
ni By Epowano A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 8vo. with Maps. 


Vol. 1. GENERAL VIEW of FEDERALISM—HISTORY of the GREEK 
FEDERATIONS. [Nest week. 


In March 1863 will appear Vol. I. of the 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 


a Critical Edition of the Text, with me ar pa Collation of the Quartos and 
Folios, and with the Principal Editors and Critics. 
To be completed in 8 vols. = 8vo. wns lhe printed. By W. G. Crank, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the University 

of Cam mbridge ; and Joun Giover, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cam- 


HISTORY of FREDERICK the SECOND, 


EMPEROR of the ROMANS. By T. L. Kineton, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and the Inner Temple. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32s. (Now ready. 


SIX MONTHS in the FEDERAL STATES. 


By Epwarp Dicey, Author of “ Memoir of Cavour,” &c. Crown vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


THE FAIRY BOOK: the Best Classic Fairy 


Stories. Selected and rendered anew 7, the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” This will form one of The Golden Treasury” Series. With 
Vignette by J. Noel Paton, (Nearly ready. 


SERMONS preached in Church Brampton. By 


Rector of Ch , North 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. * Crown 8vo. 
(In the press. 


THE GREAT STONE BOOK. By D. T. 


Ansrep, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Fep. Svo. 
with Illustrations. fin the press. 


THE BOOK and the LIFE: Four Sermons 


preached before the Cami we J. Vavoenran, D.D., Vicar 
of Doncaster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Second Edition, fep. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. (This day. 


LESSONS of LIFE and GODLINESS: a 


Selection of Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. By C. J. 
Vavanan, D.D. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. { This day. 


RAYS of SUNLIGHT for DARK DAYS. 


With a Preface by C. J. Vavenan, D.D, Third Edition, 18mo. 3s. Ohi on 
This 


LECTURES delivered in Australia. By Jon 


Woottey, D.C.L., Principal of the University of Sydney. Crown iro. 
[Nezt week. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE, Pictor 


een h Selections from his Works. By Avexanper Gitcnaist, Author 
The Lite of William Etty, R.A.” Medium svo, with numerous lilus- 
(Jmmediately. 


THE SLAVE POWER: its Character, Career, 


and Probable Designs ; being an Attempt to Explain the Real Issues involved in 
the American J. E. Camwrs, M.A., Professor of Jurispradence in 
Queen's College, Gal Edition. {Nearly ready. 


DISCOURSES. By A. J. Scort, Professor of 


Logic in Owen’s College, Manchester. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (Jn the press. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Henny Fawcett, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
the press. 


SYRIA as a PROVINCE of the OTTOMAN 


EMPIRE; being a Sketch of the Political History of Syria under the Turkish 
Rule, and comprising a detailed Account of the War in Lebanon, and the 
Massacres in 1860, with Considerations on the Future Pr 

By Cyaw GranaM. 8vo. with Maps. 


BEHIND the VEIL, and other Poems. 


the Hon. Ropen (Un the press. 
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BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains: 
CARDINAL POLE; or, The Days of Philip and Mary. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BOOK I.—Caars. X. to XIV. 

II. MR. GRIMSTIAW'S LITTLE LOVE-AFFAIR. By Cosrexno. 

Ill. A TRIP FROM BELGAUM TO THE FALLS OF GOKAH. 

IV. A SUMMER IN AMERICA. By Carra:w Baoox J. Kyionur.—Cuar. IX. Ottawa. 

JACK LOFTY. By Mowxssoon, 

VI. AN ANGLO-GERMAN ROMANCE. 

VII. A PRINCE IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 
VIII. MODERN MARRIAGES A LA MODE. Part VI. 

IX. A VISIT TO RU-SIA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1862.—Cuars. VIII. and IX. By 


exny Moor, Esq. 
X. GERMANS IN AMERICA. 


XI. A VISIT TO THE SETSSME NORTH COAST OF JUTLAND. By Hans 
AnDERsen 


CHAPMAN & TIALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents ror Fesruary. No. DVI. 
1. THE HIMADU;; or, Snowy Mountaisn. 
Il, THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of“ East Lynne.” Part XVIL 
Ill. HYPATIA. By Nataayret. 
IV. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
V. ROME AND THE PAPACY. By Cynes Repprne. 
VI. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A Taleofthe Day. Part XXY. 
VII. LONDON PHOTOGRAPHED BY A FRENCHMAN. 
TIMI. THE EMIGRANT GIRL. By Mrs. Monsrea. 
1X. LIFE AND TIMES OF CALVIN. 
X. NAPULEON I. UN THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. XL., for FEBRUARY 1863, is now ready, 1s. 


Conrents : 
I. A VISIT TO LUTZEN IN_OCTOBFR 1367. By Montvate. 
Part I, The Bartle, to the Death ot Gustavus. 
Il. THE WEALTH OF NATIONS, AND THE SLAVE POWER. By a Prorrsson 
or Posrrican Ecoxomy. 
Ill. NATIONAL SYSTEMS BODILY EXERCISE. By Mactaren, of 
the Gymnasium, Oxfor 
IV. LIGHT LOVE. By G. Rosserrr. 
V. VINCENZO: or, Sunken R 
hapter 23,— from 
»  24.—Ovofrio to the Rese 
The Signor Avvocato in his Glory. 
VI. FROM ATHOS TO SALONICA. By W. G. C. 
VIL. LIFE’S ANSWER. By the Draw or Cayrenoeny. 
VUL THE WATEH-BABIES: Fai ale fi Li B 
Kixuav, Author ot Wetward ke. ‘Chan BY the Rev. 
Ix. LECTURES ON TIE “cnuncts. By Marcuew 
RNOLD. 


Vols. I. to VI. are ttished, handsomely bound in 
h, 7s. 6d. each. 


MACVILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 


THE PARTHENON 


Of Saturday, January 31, contains: 
Reviews:-KINGLAKE'S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 

AURORA FLOYD. By the Autior of “Lady Audley’s Secret.” 

TUROUGH ALGERIA. By the Author of “ Life in Tuscany.” 

DAVID ELGINBROD. By Macnonato, M.A, 

HANDBOOK OF EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 

NICOLI MARINI; a Tale of Naples Life. 

DIARY OF VARNIIAGEN VON ENSE. Vors. V. and VI. 
Porrav:;-THAT WHICH WE NEVER CAN FORGET. 
Connzsronvence:—SINAITIC CODEX, 

IN NATURE. By James Hixron.—ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Mose ano tar Daama:—~LES GAUACHES. 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
FINE ARTS. NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
13 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.; and all Newévendors. 


CHURCHMAN'S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


No, II., for FEBRUARY 1863, was published on January 26, witii 15 Illustrations. Js. 
: 
ON THE ART OF STAYING AT HOME. (lilustrated by I. S. Marks.) 


THE PAINTER’S GLORY: a Tale of Artist Life. (With 3 Illustrations by E. J. Poynter.) 


“DISCHARGED CURED!” (With an Illustration by T. Morten.) 


GOLDEN eoeiss : the First Reading of Robinson Crusoe. (With an Illustration by 


THE OF CANTERBURY. _ Second and Concivding P. Wit 
by J. C. Horsley, A. 24 Views of Canterbury Cathedral sud con | 


eae, A ACRE : the -Air Churches of Fr y 


MOSSY BANKS. (With an Illustration.) 

LANCASHIRE UNDER A CLOUD. 

THE WELL-THUMBED PAGE. (With an Illustration by D. H. Friston.) 

SUNDAY EVENING. (With an Illustration by J. D. Watson.) 

LADIES’ WORK IN A COUNTRY PARISH: Ways and Means. 

THE PURATE: «Tale in Nine Chapters. Concluded. (Illustrated by J. E. Millais, 


suNDAY 7 THOUGHTS FOR es psa PRACTICE : “ Where art Thon ?” 
THOUGHTS FOR EMBER D. 


By Jonx Rorrixs, Author of * Lérenzo Benoni,” | 


THREE LINE ENGRAVINGS AND CONTINUATION OF THE ILLUSTRATED 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


FOR FEBRUARY, 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS THE ELEVENTH PORTION OF 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL 


The Literar: contributions include: —* Chelsea China : 2 of the cates, at 
Chelsea,” by Jewitt Renovated Theatres ;" ree Cruikshank,” by 
Fairhoit 


“Munich Porcelain Paintings ;" * Modern Arehitesiure, iilus'rated Notabilig 
History of aricature and of G Art,” T. illus- 

“Flaxman’s Sketches Laodicea,” Bellew * Notes on the Raw 
Materials used by Artists,” by Archer, & 


The Line Engravings are: 
“FELICE BALLARIN aeocaia TO THE PEOPLE OF 
By E. Goodall. after F. Goodall, A.R.A.; 
“BOATS OFF CALAIS,” 
By J. Cousen, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A.3 
“ LAODICEA,” 
By E. Brendard, after Thomas Allom. 


*,* Now ready, the Volume of the ART-JOURNATL for 182. in which are comprised 
upwards of 1.000 Engravings on Wood, and 24 Line Engravings, which laticr include tweiveot 
the late J. M. W. ‘lurner’s principal works, &e., cloth gilt, Sis, 6d. 


LONDON: JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE. 


Month!ly, Sixpence, the 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC 
MAGAZINE. 


Conttnts or No. XXXIV. (Feprvary). 


I. CONSTANCE CHORLEY. 
Il. GUESSES IN DREAMLAND. 
Ill. WAYFE SUMMERS. Chap. XXIX. A Glimpse of the Silver Lining. 
IV. SCHOUL BE — Ilustrated by Miss Claxton. 
V. NOTES ON MUS 
Vi. THE BOOK OF THE M TH. 
Vil. THE FaSHIONS AND EDLRWORK. 
VIll. ANSWERS TO CO«RESPON NI's 
1X. THK ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVE KSAZIONE. 


4 Coloured Fashion Plate, and a Coloured Design for a Bead Wa'ch Pocket. 

A large Sheet of Patterns for useful and o:namental Neealework. Wiavrams for 
oat a Little Boy's Paletét and Drawers, and a Lady's Fichu Mare Antoinette. 
| A Sc:pLewenr of the “ Engiishwoman’s Domestic Magazine” is also published, 6d, 
| comp: ising information on matters relating to Dress and Neediework; a Fashion Plate 
' of extra size; and a beautifully Coloured Pattern of a Hearth Rug in leviatusan work, 
| painted by hand. 
| A Specimen Number of the Magazine sent post free for 6d. 
| A Specimen of the Supplement post free for 6d. 


LONDON: 0. BEETON, 2 243 3 STRAND, w.c, 


Monthly, Sixpence. 


THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE. 


Contents oF No, Il. (Fepruanry). 


| I, CRESSY and POICTIERS; or, the Story of the Black Prince’s Page. By J. G. 
i Epcar. Chapter VIIL "Edward the Black Prince—IX. King Edward's De- 
fince—X. ‘The Voyage—XI. March of the Invaders—XII. A Suare—XIII. The 
Broken Bridges—X1V. A Rush for Liberty—XV. Hunting a King. 
‘I'wo Illustrations by Kobert Dudley. 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Il. BIRDS, BEASTS, and FISHES— Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation— 
Menageries Supplied. Part ll. By Rev. J. G, Woep.  Miustrated by H. 8. 
Melviile. 

Ill. A COASTING VOYAGE from the THAMES tothe TYNE. Part II. From 
Aldboreugh to Yarmouth. With full-page Illustration by II. G. Hine and 
J. W. Arcner. 

IV. THE ADVENTURES of REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seventeen Years and Four 

i Mon'hs a Captive among the Dyaks of Borneo. By the Author of “ Wild 
Sports of the World.’ Chapter Il. In which I am flogged to 10 purpose — 
I visit Bill Jupp in chains — He is reformed, and our intimacy ceases — | mspect 
the crocodile-shop for tne last time — Become a stevedore's boy, and am once 
more flogged—! enter as a sitow-away on board the “ Margaret” West | 
man — am discovered. Illustrated by H. S. Melvule. 
V. THE QUEEN'S CADET CORPS. With a full-page 
Illustration by E. Skill 
Vi be YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W. B. Ranps. Chapter I]. Wolf Stories— 
Il}. ‘The Wooing of Hildiganna—IV. A Challenge. illustrated by Robert 
Dudley. 
VIL. UP in the ALPS. By Captain Wraxatt. Chapter III. The Alpine Region— 
1V. Natural Phenomena of the Alps. With fuil-page Iiustration. 
| VIII CHEMISTRY. By W. G. HowGrave. Chapter II]. Atmospheric Group: 
| Oxygen. With Illustrative Diagrams, 
| IX. THE STORY of the BRITISH NAVY. By Epvwin F. Ropexrts. Chapter 
j ll. The Armament of Ships—III. The Mariner’s Compass—Portuguese Dis- 
coverers—Don Henry— Diaz — Prester John—De Gaina--Pinto. Illustrated by 
J.C. Danby and H. G. Hine. 

X. “*POSSUM upa GUMTREE.” With full-page Illustrations hy H. 8. Melville. 

XI. MODEL of a MARINE ENGINE. With Illustrative Diagrams. 

XII. OLD NATURAL HISTORY NOTIONS. illustrated. 

| XII. PUZZLE PAGES. By C. H. Bennett, &e. 


LONDON: 8. 0. BEETON, 248 STRAND, W.C. 


Now ready, Second Edition of 
MR. SPENSER ST. JOHN’S 


‘LIFE IN THE FORESTS OF THE 
FAR EAST; 
Or, Travels in Northern Borneo, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED, WITH NEW INTRODUCTION AND INDEX 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 32s. 
“Mr. St. John's book is not only interesting but ee astypstion. and it wil? be found 


LOND AM to be m than most of the ls of resent season. reader cannot fail to be 
ON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 9 AND 10 ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, | struck ci te exceeding beauty of the ili ne. illustrations hick arc even remarkable 
FLEET STREET, E.C. at this day.”—Zimes, 
AND THE BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. ‘ SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL, 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


In 21 vols. 4to. and INDEX, £25 12s, in cloth, or in half-rassia, marbled edges, £33 2s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF 5,000 ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 


LIST OF SOME OF 


Dp. F. ARAGO, late Member Royal Inst. of France. 
W. E. AYTOUN, D.C.L. 

WALTER BAGEHOT, Esq. 

Sir JOHN BARROW, Bart. 

THOMAS BAZLEY, Esq., M.P. 

JEAN BAPISTE ae Mem. Reyal Inst. France. 
WILLIAM BLAIR, I 

Sir DAVID BREWSTER, K. H., LL.D. 

JOHN BROWN M.D. 

The CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 

Rev. J. W. BURGON, Oriel College, Oxford. 

JOHN HI!.L. BURTON, Esq. 

JAMES CAIRD, Esq., M.P. 

Rev. JOHN CAIKNS, M.A. 

ROBERT CARKUTIIERS, Esq. 

ROBERT CHAMBERS, Esq. 

Sir JOHN GRAHAM DALYELL, Bart. 

E. B. DENISON, M.A., Q.C., 

Lord COCKBURN. 

HEPWORTII DIXON, Esq. 

Rev. J. W. DONALDSON, D.D., Author of the “ New | H. 


WILLIAM HOWITT, Esq. 


Lord JEFFREY. 

J, B. JUKES, M.A., Dublin. 
Rev. P. KELLAND, M.A. 
Rev. C. KINGSLEY. 

Sir P. L. LACAITA, LL.D. 


A. H. LAYARD, LL.D. 
HENRY LETHEBY, M.D. 
Sir JOHN LESLIE. 

Lord MACAULAY. 

J. R. MCCULLOCH, Eq. 


. DO. 
E. AS WICK, Esq., Author of “ Handbook for India.” 
EDWARD EDWARDS, Esa. 
Prof. SAMUEL ELLIOT, U.S, 
Rev. WM. ELLIS, Author of “ Madagascar,” &c. 


Pa: ers.” 

WM. FAIRBAIRN, LL.D., F.R.S., Manchester. 

Rev. F. W. FARRAR, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

J.D. FORBES, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

RICHARD GARNET Esq. 

Rev. GEORGE GLEIG, D.D. 

GEORGE F s.RQUHAR GRAHAM, Esq. 

T. C. HANSARD, 

Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. 


ANTONIO PANIZZI, E 
Sir BENJAMIN PINE. 


Right Rev. R. D,. HAMPDEN, D.D. 
Sir JOUN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. 
JOSEPH D. HOOKER, M.D., R.N. 


ROBERT JAMESON, F.R.S. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. 
R. G. LATHAM, M.A., M.D., &e. 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSI, LL.D., &e. 
CHARLES MACLAREN, F.R.S.E. 
Rev. ROBERT MAIN, M.A.,F.R.A.S., &e. 
L. MANSEL, 8.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and 
Cratylus.” Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. 
THEODORE MARTIN, Esq. 
DAVID MASSON, M.A., 
Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, 
RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, "Esa. M.P. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY, Esq. 
.< E. EVERETT, Author of the “ Mount Vernon } ANDREW MURRAY, Portsmouth. 
R. MURRAY, Engineer-Surveyor to the Board of Trade. 
Sir JOHN M'‘NEILL, G.C.B., &c. 
RICHARD OWEN, Esq., F.R.S. 
LAWRENCE Esq. 


AUGUSTUS PETERMAN, F.R.G.S., &e. 
The late Professor JOHN ay F.R.S, 


R. POOLE, Esq., M.R.S.L., &e. 
Major-General PORTLOCK, RM. A., R.E. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

D. B. REID, LL.D. 

J. L. RICARDO, Esq., M.P. 

Sir JOUN RICHARDSON, K.B. 

The late Professor JOHN ROBISON, LL.D. 

ueERY ROGERS, Esq., Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith,” 


W. H. RUSSELL, LL D. 

Dr. SANDWITH, K.B. 

Sir WALTER SvOTT, Bart. 

Professor J. ¥. SIMP=ON, M.D. Edinburgh. 

Lieut.-Colone] CHARLES HAMILTON SMITH, F.R.8. 

GOLDWIN 8MITH, M.A., Oxford 

Sir JAMES E. SMITH, F.R.S., late President of the Lin- 
naan Society. 

The late Professor W. SPALDING, M.A. 

ROBERT STEPHENSON, C.E. 

ALAN STEPHENSON, F.R.S.E., C.E. 

DAVID and THOMAS STEPHENSON, C.E.E, 

DUGALD STEWART, F.R.S 

WILLIAM STIRLING, Esq. 

Sir J. E. EMERSON TENNENT, K.C.8., LL.D, 

ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq 

ALLEN THOMSON, Glosgow. 

Professor WILLIAM TILOMSON, Glasgow. 

WALTER THORNBURY, Esq. 

CHARLES TOMLINSON, Lecturer on Science, Kingr 
Col ege School, Lond: n. 

JOHN TULLOCH, DD. St. Andrews. 

PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. 

WILLIAM WESIGARTH, Esq. 

RICHARD WESTMAOCOTT, R.A., F.R.S. 

Right Rev. RICH. WHATELY, D D. 

WILLIAM WUEWELL, D.D , Trinity College, Cambridge. 

DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., F.R.S.A., &e. 

GEORGE WILSON, M.D. 

8. P. WOODWARD, Esq. 

THOMAS YOUNG, M.D. 


NEW EDITION OF KITTO’S IOM, CYCLOPA-DIA. 


Just published, royal 8vo. pp. 872, price 20s., Vol. I. (A to E) of 
A THIRD EDITION OF 


KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by WILLIAM LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF NUMEROUS CONTRIBUTORS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 


In undertaking the New Edition of this work, it was the intention of the Publishers to complete it in Two Volumes, but the additions have been so 
extensive as to render a Third Volume necessary. 


Although this change will occasion great extra expense to the Publishers, there will be no additional Bm to Subscribers, who will receive the 


complete Book at £3, the price to which the Publishers pledged themselves in 


their Prospectus. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS TO VOL. IL. 


ALEXANDER, WILLI | D., Professor of Theology to the Congregational 
Churches of $8 in Philosophy to the University of St. Andrews; 


itor. 
BROWN, JOHN, DD, late Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland 

BROWNE, HENRY, M.A, Vicar of Pevensey. 

CAIRNS, JOIN, D.D. 

CANDLISH, JAMES S., M.A. 

CREDNER, KARL AUGUST, D.D., late Professor of Theology at Giessen. 

DAVIDSON, SAMUEL, D.D., LL.D. 

DENHAM, JOSHUA FRED., M.A., F.R.S. 

DEUTSCH, EMANUEL, of the University of Berlin, M. Ger. Or. Soc., &c., British Museum. 

DORAN, JOHN WILLIAM, LL.D., Rector of Beeston, St. Lawrence, Norfolk. 

FARRAR, FREDEXIC W., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Hon. Fellow 
King’ s College, Lond jon. 

GEIKIE, ARCHIBALD, F.R.S.E., F.G.8., of the Geological Survey. 

GINSBURG, CHRISTIAN D. 

me. MILLIAM HENRY, D.D., Professor of Theology to the Reformed Presbyterian 


GOTCH, F. W., D_D., Peuditent of the Baptist College, Bristol ; Examiner in Hebrew to the 
London University 
Gowan, ANTHONY tT. D.D., Professor of Theology to the Congregational Churches of 


HAVERNICK, HEINRICH AUGUST CHRIST., late Professor of Theology at Konigsberg. 


HOLMES, PETER, D.D., F. R.A.S., of lalen Hall, Oxford; Domestic Chaplain to the 


JAMIESON, ROBERT, D.D., Minister of St. Paul's, Glasgow. 

JENNINGS, ISAAC. 

KITTO, JOHN, D.D., F.A.S.; Original Editor. 

LEATHES, STANLEY, M.A. 

LYON, WILLIAM P., B.A. 

M'CAUSLAND, DOMINICK, Q.C., LL.D. 

MADDEN, FREDERIC W., M.R.S.L., British Museum. 

MICHELSON, E., Ph.D. of the University of Heidelberg. 

MORREN, NATHANAEL, M.A 

NEWMAN, Ae gp as , late Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford ; Professor of Latin in the 
University of Lond: 

NEWTH, SAMUEL, MA A. Professor, New College, London. 

NICHOLSON, JOHN, B.A. Oxford ; Ph.D. Tubingen. 

NICHOLSON, W. A., M.D. 

POOLE, REG. STUART, British Museum. 

PORTER, J. LESLIE, M.A.., Professor of Sacred Literature, se es Belfast. 


RYLAND, J.E. 

SMITH, C. HAMILTON, Liecut.-Colonel, K.H. and K.W.. F.R.S., F.R.L.S., &e. 
SMITH, JOHN PYE, F.R.S., F.G.S8. 

STEBBING, HENRY, D.D., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

THOLUCK, AUGUST, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 
WACE, HENRY, M.A. 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM, M.A. and LL.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. London: LONGMAN & CO. 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE’S 
LIST OF STANDARD BOOKS. 


WOOD’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. STONEHENGE’S The HORSE in the STABLE and 


Tilustrated by Wolf, Zwecker, Coleman, H. Weir, &c. 3 vols. royal 8vo. £2 lis. / the FIELD. 160 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. half-bouad, 18s. 


FISH-CULTURE: a Guide to the Modern System of STONEHENGE'S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. 


Breeding and Rearing Fish in ’ Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. half-bound, 750 pp. ids. éd. 
ins Booring Inland Waters. By Faancis Francis, Esq. With Illus- 


ASSHETON SMITHS LIFE, By Sir JE, Wasor. SPORTING 


With Lilustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BIRKET FOSTERS ENGLISH LANDSCAPES; 


with Pictures in Words, by Tom Tayior. 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 2is. | 


trations. 2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 21s. 
| 
THE MANUAL of DATES. By Grorcz H. Towns- | 


xxv. Crown 8vo. half-bound, 950 pp. )2s. 6d. 


svo. half-bound, 833 pp. 10s. 6d. 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES’ DRAMATIC WORKS, with | PAZLIEI'S SHAKSPEARE. 5 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 


Portrait. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. j 
“MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 vols. post 8 
HOOD'S QUIPS and CRANKS. With Illustrations. 


Yost cloth, 7s. Od. -WEBSTER’S COMPLETE ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
HOWITT’S HOMES and HAUNTS of the most Royal avo. cloth, 1s. 


EMINENT BRITISH POETS. Illustrated. Post avo. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
-HOGG’S MICROSCOPE. With Illustrations. Post 
BIRKET FOSTER’S WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 


-PEPPER’S PLAYBOOK of SCIENCE. With 400 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. With cloth, ce. 
PEPPER’S PLAYBOOK of MINES, MINERALS, 


and METALS. With 300 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


BARNARD’S LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER 
Clues Woodeuts and large Plates printed in Colours. Royal avo. cloth, gilt | AT.STON’S (Lieut. R.N.) SEAMANSHIP and NAVAL 


DUTIES. With 200 Practical IUastrations, Post svo. cloth, 2s. 
STAUNTON’S SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated by John | 


Gilbert. 3 vols, royal 8vo. £2 16s. ' KNIGHT’S HALF-HOURS withthe BEST AUTHORS. 
Illustrated Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 
MORTON'S FARMER'S CALENDAR. Twenty-first HALF-HOURS withthe BEST AUTHORS. 
' Cheap Edition. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
PRESCOTT'S WORKS. | The Library Edition, with | gaNCROFT’S HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 


7 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS. The Cabinet Edition, with | yASSINGER and FORD'S DRAMATIC WORKS ; 


Steel Plates, complete in 15 vols. post 8vo. cloth, £3 15s. ith on Inireduetion by Han: C. tox. With Steel P it and Vi te. Royal 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 


PRESCOTT’'S WORKS. iti | 
Cheap Edition, complete | wyouERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, and 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS. The One-Volume Edition, | 


complete iu 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 256. | WEBSTER’S DRAMATIC WORKS 3 with some 
BUCKLAND’S GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. A| ote Rev. Deen, Reval vm 


New Edition, with Additions by Professor Owrx, Protessor Purittrs, &c. With 90 Illus- 
2 vols. demy 


trations and Porirait. Edited by Faancts T. Bucataxv. y 8vo. cloth, 243. MARLOWE’S WORKS 3 with Notes by the Rev. 
Apexanven Dycz. Royal Svo. cloth, 12s. 
SPENSER’S WORKS. Edited by the Rev. Henny | 


GREENE and PEELE’S DRAMATIC and POETICAL 
CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS Edited b WORKS. Edited by the Rev. Drcz. Royal 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
Tyawarre. With Portal and Viguete. Royal re lot, THE SPECTATOR. By Appison, &c. Revised 


Edition, with Notes. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


(CHEVREUL on CONTRAST of COLOURS. An 


price 10s. 6d. Edition, with many Illustrations, printed in Colours. Fep. cloth gilt, 


ith a Steel Vignette. Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 6d, 


BEN JONSON'S DRAMATIC WORKS; with a pBoSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. A New Edition, 


Memoir by Witt1am Girronv. With a Steel Portrait and Vignette. Royal évo. cloth, | 


price 16s. with many Illustrations. 2% vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER’S DRAMATIC CALMET’S BIBLICAL and THEOLOGICAL DIC- 
by Danian. With ont | FIONARY. | Abridged, Modernized, and Edited bs the Rev. T. A. Becnues. Fep 810. 


LONDON : FARRINGDON STREET. NEW YORK: 56 WALKER STREET. 
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